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ADVERTISEMENT. 

In the AiDPrican Editior> of this book, beside msL^ 
hj little iinproveinent& m the matter and style, and 
nninerous corrections of grammatical inaccuracies, 
which still remained in the last English edition, some 
usofal additions have been made, which were ap- 
proved by competent judges, who have adopted this 
work h, the public seminaries of education over 
which tiey preside. The additions are generally 
diKtinguis^ied from the original by the word Editor^ 
or by the tkles of the books from wj[i^clj^tbey.-are cfx- 
tracted. They consist ^^*c6j(]Q[petI^ t)jf jT^wish his- 
tory, an introduction to'chiioiiolQgy, a, few new sec- 
tions, and some de^ched parag^{4)s'ki1d, notes in- 
terspersed in different parfe oriKe j^QW^f • Three 
outline maps are annexed dVlhe end of the volume, 
namely, 1. A map of thise parts of the world which 
were known to the ancients ; 2. a map of the Ro- 
man empire ; 3. a map ol Palestine. 

Tytler'? Elements of History terminate at the 
close of the seventeenth century, and no reason is 
assigned for the omission of an outline of the history 
of the eighteenth. But conjecture suggests a pro- 
bable cause of this omissioi. The transactions and 
events of the last century ^re so numerous, impor- 
tant, and wonderful, that a concise narrative of facts 
would extend the Second Pan of this book to a great 
size. It would, therefore, be adviseable to defer 
the study of the history of this most memorable age 
of the world, till youth have finished their education, 
when they may read it with more satisfaction and 
benefit in some larger work, which may be publish- 
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ed hereafter. This was probably either the sole or 
the principal cause, that induced the Author to ex- 
clude the history of the last century from his course 
• of lectures. Besides, we ought to recollect, that »n 
introduction to general history is the proper- object ol 
academical education, and that a more extensite 
course of history must necessarily be re8er^'ed tor 
the entertainment and instruction of mature age, or 
as a relaxation from the avocations of bumness, and 
theindispensableduties of social life- 

In the introduction the author says, that /n the 

University of Edinburgh Jewish History belongs to 

a different department of academical educ?tion, and 

. therefore does not enter into the plan of tl* lectures 

ofthep«a^rVlii*<^i-X4:;Thi« ^''^'f^Xl^;'' 
prevail- in m Qq\tege3vV^enseciuently it has been 
judged exp^dktf::iii..if*ex a compendious view of 
Jewish HjS)5r.W:tb;.Pse of students. All our his^ 
tories of ihi=ahy;?«t-t«aelit.s are rehgious rather 
than civil, and therefore do n.t correspond with the 
. plan of this work. Hence tbe editor has endeavour- 
ed to select the leading facte and events in the Jew- 
ish annals, and to treat theai in the usual form of pro- 
fane history. This epitome of Jewish history is pla- 
ced, without any particuhr design, at the end of 
Ancient History, but may \e read in any order which 
the teacher shall prefer. , . . x i »« 

The table containing > View of Ancent and Mo- 
dem Geography is omifted in this edition, because 
it is merely a list of Latin and Enghsh names of dis- 
tricts and parts of countries which were known to 
the Romans, and does not appear to have been use- 
ful to students in our colleges. Besides, as it is 
purely topographical, it does not seem to be a suita- 
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ble appendage io a work cm the elements of generid 
histoty. The omi&sion of this table leaves room for 
more interesting Hiatter. 

On many subjects references, to books are giren 
for more extensive information. Alscs the Latin 
quotations are translated iflto English for the con- 
venience of persons who have not received a clas- 
sical education'. 

The chronological table has been enlarged by 
the addition of recent memorable evehts, and of aa 
introduction to chronology by Dr. Valpy. A few 
occurrences of no importance have been omitted* 
It must however be admitted, that, this table is not 
sufficiently copious ; for though it contains the names 
and dates of numerous sovereigns, yet it is de* 
ficient in more instructive information, as useful 
discoveries and inventions, remarkable transactions 
and events. The records of tyrants, and of sangni* 
nary battles, are seldom interesting to the peaceful 
student ; and have no tendency to inspire youth with 
benevolent affections, and virtuous dispositions. 

The table of the names of illustrious persons, cor- 
rected and greatly enlarged in the second American 
Edition, is rejected in this, because it was found to 
be generally useless to youth. It conveys no idea 
of the merit and character of those men, most of 
whom were great only among barbarians, and would 
now pass in the crowd of mankind without distinc- 
tion. For knowledge of this kind the reader is re- 
ferred to Lempriere's Classical Dictionary, and to 
Playfair's Tables of Chronology. 

Though Mfc Tytler always writes perspicuously, 

-yet, his style is frequently incorrect, and therefore is 

unfit for the imitation of students, whose books 

should exhibit the best inodels of composition. 
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I • . . 

Hence the publisher was advised by several emi- 
ne^it instructers, to correct the grammatical inacicura* 
cies and improprieties of speech, lest they should 
tend to vitiate the style of youth in the higher places' 
of education. The literal deviations from the ori- 
ginal, which so often occur, are a liberty which 
scarcely needs apology in a text-book for youths and 
would, no doubt, obtain the approbation of the au- 
thor. 

Editor. 
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ADVANTAGES ARISING FROM THE STUDY OF HISTORT, AWD 
' MORE PARTICULARLY FROM, PROSECUTING IT ACCOBDIWa TO 
A REGULAR PLAN. 

1. THE -^aliie of any science is to be estimated according 
to its tendency to promote improvement, either in private vir- 
tue, or in those qualities which render man extensively useful 
in society. Some objects of pursuit have a secondary utility ; 
in furnishing rational amusement, which, relieving the mind at 
intervals from the fatigue of serious occupation^ invigorates 
and prepares it for fresh exertion. It is the perfection of any 
iscience, to unite these advantages, to promote the advance^ 
ment of public and private virtue, and to supply such a de- 
gree of amusement, as to supersede the necessity of recurring 
to frivolous pursuits for the sake of relaxation. Under this 
description falls the science of history. ^ 

^. History, says Dionysius of Halicarnassus, is " philoso- 
phy teaching by Examples." The superior efficacy jof exam- 
ple to precept is univei^ally acknowledged. All the laws of 
morality and. rules of conduct are verified by experience, and 
are constantly submitted to its test and examination^ Histo- 
ry, which adds to our own experience an immense treasure of 
the experience of others, furnishes innumerable proofs, by 
which we may vefrify all the precepts of morality and of pru- 
dence. , 

3. History, beside its general advantages, has a distinct 
species of utility to different men, according lo their several 
ranks in society, and occupations in life. 

4. In this country it is an indispensable duty of every man 
of liberal birth, to be acquainted, in a certain degree, with the 
science of politics ; and history is the school of politics, ft 
•opens to u^ the springs of human affairs ; the causes of the 
rise, grandeur, revolutions, and fall of empires ; it points out 
the reciprocal influence of government and of national man* 
ners ; it dissipates prejudices, nourislies the Jove otour coite- 
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try, and directs to the best^eans of its improvement ; it il- 
lustrates equally the blessings of political union, and the 
miseries of faction ; the danger, on oheiiand, of uncontrolled 
liberty, and, on the other, the debasing influence of despotic 
power. 

• 5. It is necessary that the study of history- should be pro- 
secuted according to a regular plan : fcM* this science, more 
perhaps than any other, is liable to perversion from its proper 
use. With some it is no bf^tter than an idle amusement ; with 
others it is the food of vanity ; with a third class it fosters the 
prejudices of party, and leads to political bigotry. It is dan- 
gerous for those who, even with the best intentions, seek for 
historical knowledge, to pursue the study without a guide; 
for no science has been so little methodized. The sources 

>of prejudice are infinite ; and the mind of youth should not 
be left undirected amidst the erring, the partial, and contra- 
dictory representations of historians. Beside the importance 
of being able to discriminate truth from falsehood, the atten- 
tion ought to be directed only to useful truths. Much danger 
arises from the perusal of memoirs, collections oif^^necdotes, 
&c. ; for many of those works exhibit the most depraved 
pictures^ weaken our confidence in virtue, and present the 
most unfavourable views of human nature. See Essays on the 
Study of History, by the Rev. G. Walker, F. R. S.—VolneyU 
l^ctury on History. 

6. There are many difliculties which attend the attempt of 
forming a proper plan of study, and giving an instructive 
view of general history. Utility is to be reconciled with en- 
tertainment, prejudices are to be encountered, variety of ta^te 
to be consulted, political opinions balanced, judgment and 
decision exercised on topics keenly controverted. The pro- 
poser of such a plan ought, therefore to be possessed equally 
offirnmess of mind and moderation of sentiment. In many 
cases he must abandon popularity for the calm approbation 
of his* own. conscience. Disregarding every partial and in.- 
ferior consideration, he mu^t direct his view solely to the pro- 
per end of all education, the forming of good men, and of 
good citizens. 

7. The object and general purpose of the following course 
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is to exhibit a pro^essive view of the state of mankind, frOot 
the earliest ages of which we have any authentic accounts, 
down to the close of the 1 7th century ; to delineate the origin 
of states and of empires, the great outlineail^f their history^ 
the revolutions which they have undergone, the causes which 
have contributed to their rise and grandeur, and operated to 
their decline and extinction. For these purposes it is neces- 
sary to bestoW particular attention on the manners of nations, 
their laws, the nature of their governments, their religion, 
their intellectual improvements, and their progress in the arts 
and sciences* ' 

ORieiN AND NATURE OF HISTORY* 

1 . ** The method of conveying accounts of remarkable trans- 
actions in the earlie^ages of the world, by means of oral tradi; 
tion> was vei^ impmectand uncertain. Songs were the only 
memQ9|||p^'8i antiquity among the Germans ; and their war* 
song, when rushing to battle, was always a memorial of some 
ancient hero. Poets who sung the praises of deceased war- 
riors at the tables of kings, are often mentioned by Homer : 
the Scandinavians had their scalds, the Gauls and Germans 
their bards, and the savages of America preserved similar re* 
cords of the past in the wild poetry of their country. To sup- 
ply the great defects of such oral tradition, and to perpetuate 
their remembrance, founders of states, and leaders of colonies, 
gave their own names to cities and kingdoms. Pillars of 
stone were raised, devices were fixed upon shields and ban- 
ners, and national festivals and customs were established to 
commemorate extraordinary events* From such imperfect 
attempts to rescue the past from the ravages of time and ob- 
livion, the progress to written history was made soon, after 
the invention of letters* The name of magistrates, and the 
recital of the most remarkable events, which happened dur- 
ing their transaction of public business, were accurately re- 
corded, as we learn from the Chronicles of the Kings of Is- 
rael, and the registers of the Consuls preserved upon the Ca- 
pitoline marbles at Rome. Such was the commencement of 
annals, and of a regular series of chronology. In succeeding 
iimes, when nations became more civilized, and the various 
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branches of literature were cultivated, private persons em- 
ployed themselves in recording the actions of their contem- 

^^poraries, or their ancestors, and history by degrees assomed 
tIs proper form' %id character. 

2. *' To draw the line of distinction between authentic and 
fabulous history, is the first object of the discerning reader. 
. Let him not burden his memory with events that ought per- 
haps to pass for fiibles ; let him not fatigue his attention with 
die progress of empires, or the succession of kings, which 
are thrown back into the remotest ages.' He will find that 
htde dependence is to be placed upon the relations of those 
affairs in the Pagan world, which preceded the invention of 
letters, and were built upon mere oral tradition. Let him 
leave the dynasties of the Egyptian kings, the expeditions of 
Sesostris, Bacchus, and Jason, and the^ploits of Hercules 
and Theseus, for poets to embellish, or chionologists to ar- 
range. The febulotts accounts of those heroes of antiquity 
may remind him of the sandy desert^, lofty mountains, and 
frozen pceans, which are laid down in the maps of the an<» 
cient geographers, to conceal their ignorance of remote coun- 
tries. Let him hasten to firm ground, where he may safely 
stand and behc^ the striking events, and memorable actions, 
which the light of authentic records displays to his view* 
They alone are amply sufficient to enrich his memory, and to 
point out to him well-attested examples of all that is magnani* 
mous, as well as all that is vile ;— of all that debases, and all 
that ennobles mankind. 

S. " History, cdnsidered with respect to the nature of its 
Subjects, may be divided into general and particular ; and 
with respect to time, into ancient and modem. Ancient his- 
tory commences with the creation, and extends to the reign of 
Charlemagne, in the year of our Lord eight hundred. Mo- 
dem history beginning with that period reaches down to the 
present times. General history relates to nations and public 
afiairs, and may be sub-divided into 3acrtd, ecclesiastical, and 
profane* Biography, memoirs, and letters, constitute parti- 
cular history. Statistics refer to the present condition of na- 
twfis. Geography and Chronology are important aids, and 
give order, regularity, and clearness to them all.''— jRtt'j ««- 

— menis of General Kwfwledgs. ^ , 
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PtAK OF THU COURS£« 



Two opposite methods have' been followed in giving acade- 
mical lectures on the study of history : one exhibiting a strict 
chronological arrangement of events, upon the plan of Tur* 
selHne's Epitome ; the other, a seriea of disquisitions on the 
variotts heads or titles of public law, and the doctrines of po- 
litics ; illustrated by examples drawn from ancient and mo* 
dern history- Objections occur to both those methods : the 
former furnishes only a dry chronicle of events, which no- 
thing connects together but the order of time ; the latter is in- 
sufficient for the most important purposes of history, the tra- 
cing of events to their causes, the detectioij of the springs of 
human actions, the display of the progress of society, and of 
the /ise and fall of states and empires ; finally,, by confining 
history to the exemplification of the doctrines of politics, we 
lose its effect as a sc^hool of morals. , i 

In the following Lectures we hold a middle course be* 
tween those extremes, and endeavour by remedying the 
imperfection of each, to unite, if possible, die advantages of 
both. 

While so much regard is had to chronology as is necessary 
for showing the progress of mankind in society, and commu- 
nicating just ideas of the state of the world in all the different 
ages to which authentic history extends, we shall, in the de- 
lineation of the rise and fall of empires and their revolutions,^ 
pay more attention to the connexion of subjtct than to that of 
Hme, 

In this view we must reject the common method of arrang- 
ing general history according to epochs, or sras. 

When the world is viewecjl at any period either of ancient or 
of modern history, we generally observe one nation or empire 
predominant, to whom all the rest bear, as it were, an under 
part, and to whose history we find that the principal events in 
the annals of other nations may be referred from some natural 
connexion. This predominant empire or state it is proposed 
to exhibit to view as the principal object, whos6 history there- 
fore is to be.jnore fully delineated, while the rest are only in- 
cidentally touched when they come to hav^ a natural connex- 
ion With the principal. Digitized by Google- 
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The Jewish history, belongjpg to a different department of 
academical education, enters hot into the plan of these lec- 
tm'es ; though we often resort to the sacred writings for de- 
tached facts illustrative of the manners of ancient nations* 
See Appendix* ' 

In the ancient world, among the profane nations, the Greeks 
are the earliest people who make a distinguished figure, and 
whose history is at the same time authentic. 

The Greeks owed their civilization to the Egyptians and 
Phoenicians. The Grecian history is therefore properly in- 
troduced^ a short account of those nations, and of the As- 
syrians, their rivals, conquered atx>ne time by the Egyptians, 
and afterward conquerors of them in their turn. 

Rise of the independent states of Greece, and singular con- 
stitution of the two great republics of Sparta and Athens. 

The war of Greece with Persia induces a short account of 
the preceding periods of the history of Persia, the rise of its 
monarchy, the nature of its government, manners, and reli- 
gion. . . . ^ ' ' 

The Grecian history is pursued through all the revolutions 
of the nation, till Greece becomes a province of the Roman 
empire. 

Political reflections applicable to the history of the states of 
Greece. — Progress of the Greeks in the arts. — Of the Greek 
poets,— historian?, — philosophers. 

Rome, after the conquest of Greece, becomes the leading 
object of attention. 

Origin of the Romans. — ^Nature of their government under 
the kings^ — Easy substitution of the consular for the ijegal dig- 
nity. — Subsequent changes in the constitution.^-^Progress to 
a democracy. — Extension of the Roman arras.— -Conquest of 
Italy. — -Wars with foreign nations. 

The Punic wars open a collateral view to the history of Car- 
thage and of Sicily* 

Success of the Roman arms in Asia, Macedonia, and Greece. 
— Opulence of the republic fropi her conquests, and corrup- 
tion of her manners.— The civil wars, and ruin of the common-^ 
wealth. 

Particulars which mark the genius and national spirit of 
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the Romans : — education,— laws,— literary character,— art of 
war, — public and private manners. 

Rome under the emperors- — ^Artful policy by which thfe 
first emperors disguised their absolute authority. — Decline of 
the ambitious character of the Romans* — ^Easy submission to 
&e loss of civil liberty. — The military spirit purposely abased 
by the emperors. — The empire divided becomes a languid 
body, without internal vigour. — The Gothic nations pour, 
down from, tlie north. — Italy conqqered successively by the 
Heruli, Ostrogoths, and Lombards. — Extinction of the wes- 
tern empire. 

The manners, genius, laws, and government of the Gothic 
nations form an important object of inquiry, from their influ- 
ence on the manners and policy of the modem European king- 
doms. 



In the delineation of mpdern history the leading objects of 
attention are more various ; the scene is oftener changed : 
nations, too, which for a while occupy the chief attention, be- 
come for a time, subordinate, and afterwards re-assume their 
rank as principal ; yet the same plan is pursued as in the de- 
part^lent of ancient history : the picture is occupied only by 
one great object at a time, to which all the rest hold an inferior 
rank, and are taken notice of only when connected with the 
principal. 

Upon the fall of the western empire the Saracens are the 
first who distinguish themselves by the extension of their con- 
quests, and the splendour of their dominion. 

'While the Saracens extend their arms in the east and in 
Africa, a new empire of the west is founded by Charlemagne. 
— ^The rise and progress of the monarchy of the Franks. — 
The origin of the feudal system. — State of the European 
. manners in the age of Charlemagne* — Government, arts and 
sciences, literature. ' , 

As collateral objects of attention, we survey the remains of 
the Roman empire in the east ; the conquests and settlements 
of the Normans ; the foundation and progress of the temporal 
dominion of the church of Rpme 5 the conquest of Spain by 
tbe Saracens. Digitized by Google 
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The conquest of England by the Nornians solicits our at- 
tention to the history of Britain. Retrospective view of the 
British history, from its earliest period to the end of the 
Anglo-Saxon government in England. — Observaitions on the 
government, laws, and manners of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Collateral view of the state of the continental kingdoms of 
Europe, during the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries. — 
France Under the Capetian race of monarchs*-^Conquests of 
the Normans in Italy and Sicily .--^State of the northeni king- 
doms of Europe. — The eastern empire.f^Empipe of Germany. 
— ^Disputes of supremacy between the popes and the emperors. 

The history of Britain still the principal object of attention. 
— ^England under the kings of the Norman line, and the first 
princes of the Plantagenet branch. — The conquest of Ireland 
under Henry II, introduces an anticipated progressive view of 
the political connexion between England and Ireland down to 
the present time. As we proceed in the delineation of the 
British history, we note particularly those circumstances which 
mark the growth of the English constitution. . . 

At this period all the kingdoms of Europe join in the cru- 
sades. — ^A brief account is given of those enterprises.*—- Moral 
and political effects of the crusades on the nations of Europe. * 
>-*-Origin of chivalry, and rise of romantic fiction. 

Short connected sketch of the state of the European nations 
after the 'crusades. Rise of the house of Austria. — ^Decline 
of the feudal government in France. — Establishment of the 
Swiss republics.— Disorders in the popedom. — Council of 
Constance. 

The history of Britain resumed. — England under Henry III 
and Edward I. — The conquest of Wales.-— The history 'of 
Scotland at this period intimately connected with that of Eng- 
land. — View oftthe Scottish history fi'om Malcolm Canmore 
to Robert Bruce.— State of both kingdoms during the reigns - 
of Edward II and III.-r-The history of France connected 
with that of Britain.— France itself won by Henry V. 

The state of the east at this period ajBTords the most interest- 
ing object of attention* — The progress of the Ottoman arms 
retarded for a while by the conquests of Tamerlane and of 
Scanderbeg*-^Th9 Torks prosecute their victorjiei& under 
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Mahomet the Great, to the total extinction of the Constanti- 
nppolitan empire. — The constitution and policy of the Turk- 
ish empjird* 

France, in this age, emancipates herself from the feudal 
servitude 5 and Spain, from the union of Arragon and Castile, 
and the fa)l of the kingdom of the Moors, becomes one mo- 
narchy under Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The history of Britain is resumed. — Sketch of the history 
of England down to the reign of Henry VIll • of Scodand, 
during the reigns of the five Jameses. — ^Delineation of the 
ancient constitution of the Scottish government. 

The end of the fifteenth century is a remarkable era in the 
history of Europe. At that time learning and the sciences 
Bnderwent a rapid improvement ; and, after ages of darkness, 
shone out at once with surprising lustre. — ^A connected vievT 
is presented of the progress of literature in Europe, from its 
revival down to this period*— In the same age the advance- 
ment of navigation^ and the course to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope, e:iplored by the Portuguese, affect the commerce 
of all the jEuropean kingdoms. 

The age of Charles V unites in One Connected view the af- 
fairs of Germany, of Spain, of France, of England, and of Ita- 
ly. The discovery of the new world, the reformation of reli- 
gion in Germany and in England, and the splendour of the 
fine arts under the pontificate of Leo X, render this period one 
of the most interesting in the annals of mankind. 

The pacification of Europe, by the treaty of Catteau Cam- 
bresis, allows us for a while to turn our attention to the state 
of Asia. A short sketch is given of the modern history of 
Persia, and of the state of the other kingdoms of Asia, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 5 the history of India ; the 
manners, laws, arts and sciences, and religion of the Hindoos ; 
the history of China and Japan ; the antiquity of the Chinese 
empire, its manners, laws, government, and attainments in the 
arts and sciences. 

Returning to Europe^ the attention of the reader is directed 
to the state Of the continental kingdoms in the age of Philip 
n. Spain, the Netherlands, France, and England, present a 
various and animated picture. 
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England under Elizabeth. The progress df the feforma- 
tiorl in Scotland. — The disti^cted reign of Mary Queen of* 
Scoti. — The history of Britain pursued without interrup- 
tion down to the reVolutibn, arid there closed by a sketch of 
the pi^ogress of the Eilglish constitution, and an examination 
of its nature at this period, ^hen it became fixed and deter- 
minedi 

The history of the southern continental kingdoms is brought 
down t5 the end of the relgri of Louis XIV ; of the northern, 
to the cdncliision ofth^ i'eigns of Charles XII of Sweden, and 
of Peter the Great, czar of Muscovy. 

We firiish this view of univcrsiil history by a survey of 
the state of the arts and sciences, and of the progress of lite- 
rature in Eiilrope during tfffe sixteenth and seventeenth Centu- 
ries. * _ \ 

Note.— 77ic chronology observed m this View if UnXDersat 
Histcrif is that of archbishop Usher ^ which is founded on th4 { 

Hebrew text of the Sacred Writings. A Table of Chronology ! 

is subjoined to the history ^ for the convenience of etttdents. 
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PART f'iRST. 



SECTION I. 

EAELIEST AX7THENTIC ACCOUNTS OF THE HISTORY OF THE 

WORLD. 

IT is a difficult task to delineate the state of mairkind in the 
earliest ages of the worlcj. We want information sufficient to 
give us positive ideas on the subject ; but as man advances 
in civilization, and in proportion as history becomes useful 
Md important, its certainty increases, and its materials are 
in^e abundant. 

Various notions have been formed with respect to the pppui- 
lation of the ai)tediluvian wo;rId, and its physical appearance ; 
but as ihose are rather mjitters of theory than of fact, they 
xSCjau*cely fall within the province of history ; and they are of 
the less consequence, becayse we are certain that the state of 
those antediluvian ages could have had no material influence 
on the times which sjucc^ded them,. 

The books of Moses afford the earliest authentic history of 
the ages immediately following the deluge. 

About 150 jears after that event Nimrod (the Belus of pro^- 
/ane historians) built Babylon, and Assur built Nfneyeh, which 
became the capital of the Assyrian empire. 

Ninus the son of Belus^ and his queen Semiramis, are said 
.to have raised the empire of Assyria to a higherdegree of splen- 
dour. ^ 

From the deajth of Ninias, son of Ninus, down to the revolt 
of the Med^s upder Sardanapalus, a period of 800 years, 
there is a chasm in the hi§tpry of Assyria and ]3abylon. This 
is to be supplied only from conjecture*. 

• For the history of those aDcient natioas, or of Asiatic Turkey (as they 
are now called,) the reader is referred to Millet^s GrCBeral History, Rollings 
Ancittit History, or AoquetiPs Uoiversol History. But the obicare aQ4 
doubtful accounts of those nations will not reward the Jabour of the reader. 
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The earliest periods of the Egyptian history ore equally 
uncertain with those of the Assyrian. Menes is supposed to 
have been the first king of Egypt ; probably the Misraim of 
the Holy Scriptures, the grandson of Noah, or, as others con- 
jecture, the Oziris of Egypt, the inventor of arts, and the ci- 
vilizer of a great part of the eastern world. 

After Mencs or Oziris, Egypt appears fo have been divid- 
ed into four dynasties, Thebes, Thin, Memphis, and Tanis ; 
and the people to have attained a considerable degree of ci- 
vilization : but a period of barbarism succeeded under the 
shepherd-kings, subsisting for the space of some centuries, 
dowpto the age of Sesostris (1G50, A, C), who united the 
separate principalities into one kingdom, regulated its policy 
with admirable skill, and distinguished himself equally by h}s 
foreign conquests, and by his domestic administration, 

SECTION 11. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE NATURE OP THE FIRST GOVERX-r 
MENTS, AND ON THE LAWS, CUSTOMS, ARTJS, ^ND SCIENCES 
OF THE EARLY AGES. 

§ 1. The earliest government is the patriarchal, which 
subsists in the rudest periods of society. This has an easj- 
progress to the monarchical. 

The first monarchies must have been very weak, and their 
territory extremely limited. The idea of security precedes 
that of conquest. In forming our, notions of the extent of the 
first monarchies, we are deceived by the word king, which, 
according to modern ideas, is connected with an" extent of 
territory, and a proportional power. The kings in scripture 
are no more than the chiefs of tribes. There were five kings ia 
the vale of Sodom. Joshua defeated in his wars thirty-one 
kings, and Adbnizedec threescore and ten. 

The'regal ofl5ce was in all probability at first elective. The 
trgmsmission of the sceptre to the heir of the last monarch 
arises in time, from the expefience of the mischiefs attending 
-frequent elections, and the disorders pcca^ioned by.anjbitious 
m^n aspiring at^tfaat dignity. 
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The first ideas of conquest must have proceeded froan a 
people in the state of shepheirds, who, necessarily changing 
(heir pastures, would probably make incursioas oo the appro- 
priated territory of their neighbours. Such were the Arabian 
or Phoenician invaders, who, under the name of shepherd- 
kiogs, conquered Egypt. But kingdoms so founded could 
have little duration. Laws and good policy, essential to the 
stability of kingdoms, are the fruit of intellectual refkiemenf, 
and arise only in a state of society considerably advanced in 
civilization. 

The progress from barbarism to civilization is slow, be- 
cause^ very step in the progress is the resiJt of necessity, af-: 
ter the experience of an error, or the strong feeliiig of ja wairnt. 

§ 2. Origin of Laws. Certaan political writers have sup- 
posed that in the infancy of society penal laws m^ist have 
been extremely mild. We presume the contr?iry to have been, 
rather the case, as the more barbarous the people, the strong- 
er must be the bonds to restrain them : and history confinni^ 
the supposition in the ancient laws of the Jews, Egyptians, 
iGreeks, ilomans, and Gauls. 

Among the earliest laws of all states are those regarding 
piarriage ; for the institution qf marriage is coeval with the 
formation of society. The first sovereigns of all Mates are 
said to have instituted marriage ; and the eairlie^t laws pro- 
vided encouragements to matrimony. 

Among the ancient nations the husb«md purcfegi3ed his wife 
by money, or personal services. Among the Assyrians the 
marriageable women were put up to auction, and the price 
^obtained for the more beautiful was assigned as ^ dowry to 
the more homely. 

The laws of succession are next in order to those of mar- 
riage. The father had the absolute power in the division of 
his estate. But primogeniture was . understood to confer 
certain rights. 

Laws arise jaepessarily and imperceptibly fro^i Hhe condi- 
tion of society ; ^d each pa;pticnUr Jaw m^y be traced from 
the state <of jojaLnners,. or the ppUticail eme^^^jf wtiiah gave 
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it birthb Hence we perceive the intimate connexion between 
history and jurisprudence, and the light which they must ne* 
cessarily throw upon each other. The laws of k country are 
best interpreted from its history ; and its uncertain history is 
best elucidated by its ancient laws. 
, - / 

§ 3. Earliest Methods of authenticating Contracts. Be- 
fore the invention of writing, contracts, testaments, sales, 
man'iages, and the like, were transacted in public. The Jew- 
ish and the Grecian histories furnish examples. Some bar- 
barous nations authenticate their bargains by exchanging 
symbols or tallies. — The Peruvians accomplished most of the 
purposes of writing by knotted cords of various colours, 
termed quipos. The Mexicans communicated intelligence 
to a distance by painting. Other nations used an abridged 
mode of painting, or hieroglyphics. Before writing, the 
Egyptians used hieroglyphics for transmitting and recording 
knowledge : after writing, they employed it for veiling or 
concealing knowledge from the vulgar. 

' § 4. Methods of recording Historical Facts, and publish' 
jfng Laws* Poetry and song were the first vehicles of history, 
, and the earliest mode of promulgating laws. The songs of 
the bards record a great deal of ancient history ; and the 
laws of many of the ancient nations were composed in ver^e. 
Stones, rude and sculptured, tumtdij and mounds of earth, 
are, the monuments of history among a barbarous people ; and 
columns, triumphal arches, coins, and medals, among a more 
refined. The latter likewise illustrate the progress of man- 
ners and of the arts. 

§ 5. Religious Institutions. Among the earliest institu-* 
tions of all nations, are those which regard religious worship. 
The sentiment of religion is deeply rooted in the human mind. 
An uninjstructed savage will infer the existence of a God, and 
his attributes from the general order and mechanism of na- 
ture ; and even the temporary irregularities of nature lead to 
religious Veneration of the jinknown pow^r which conducts it. 
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Before conceiving the idea of a Being uttdrly imperceptible 
to his senses, a savage would naturally seek that Being in the 
most striking objects of sense to which he owed his mdst ap- 
parent benefits. The sun, extending his beneficial influence 
ovet all nature, was among the earliest objects of worship. 
The fire presented a symbol of the sun. The other celestial 
bodies naturally attracted their share of veneration. 

The symbolical mode of writing led to many peculiarities 
<jf the idolatrous worship of the ancient nations. Animals, 
symbolical of the attributes of deity, became gods themselves* 
The same god, represented by different animals, -^was suppos- 
ed tQ have changed himself into different forms. The grati- 
tude and veneration for men whose lives had been eminently 
useful, joined to the belief of the souPs immortality, led to the 
apotheosis of heroes. Many excellent reflections on idolatry 
And polytheism are found in the book called 7%c Wisdom of 
Solomon, 

The priesthood was anciently elercised by the chief or 
nionarch ; but as an empire became extensive, the monarch 
exercised this office by his delegates ; and hence an addition- 
al source of veneration for the priesthood. The priests were 
the framers and the administrators of the laws. 

§ 6. Arts and Sciences of the Ancient Mitions, The Useful 
arts are the offspring of necessity ; the sciences are the fruit 
of ease and leisure. The construction of huts, of weapons of 
war and of hunting, are the earliest arts. Agriculture is not 
practised till the tribe becomes stationary, and property is de- 
fined and secured. 

The sciences arise in a cultivated society, where individu- 
als enjoy that leisure which invites to study and speculation. 
The priests maintained in that condition by the monarch, were* 
the 'earliest cultivators of science. The Egyptian science 
was confined to the priests. Astronomy, which is among the 
earliest of the sciences, owed its origin probably to supersti- 
tioui Medicine was among the early sciences. All rude na- 
tions have a pharmacy of their own, equal in general to their 
wants. Luxury, creating new and more complex diseases, 
Requires a profounder knowledge of medicine, and of the ani^ 
mal economy. L^gtzed by Google 
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SECTION III. 



OF THE EGYt^TIANS* 



i . In tracing the progress of human iniproveinent and' ci- 
vilization, we shall find thait both tradition and history point 
to the east, as the sotsfce frbm which they first proceeded to-' 
ward the west. 

A great portion of the knowledge and attainments of th^ 
ancient nations, arid consequently of those of the moderns, is 
to be traced to Egypt. The Egyptians instructed th^ Greeks § 
the Greeks performed the same oflSce to the Romans ; and 
the latter have transmitted much of that knowledge to the* 
world, of which we are in possession at this day* For thi 
sipposed origin of Egyptian Scienct^ ^ee Part H^ Sec* 50* 

2. The antiquity of this empire, though we give no credit to 
the chronicles of Manetho, must be allowed to be very great* 
The Mosaic writings represent Egypt, about 430 years after 
the flood, as a flourishing and well-regulated kingdomll The 
Aature of the country itself affords a presumption of the great 
antiquity of the empire, and its early civilization. From the 

"fertilizing efiects of the waters of the Nile, it is probable that 
iagriculture would be more early practised there, than in re- 

. gidns less favoured by nature* The periodical inundations of 
the Nile are owing to the heavy rains which fall on the moun- 
tains o( Ethiopia at a certain season of the year. 

3. The government of Egypt was a hereditary monafchy* 
TThiB powers of the monarch were limited by constitutional 
laws; yet in many respects his authority was extremely des- 
potical. The functions of the sovereign were pardy civil 
and partly religious. — The king had the chief regulation of 
all that regarded the worship of the gods ; and the priests, 
considered as his deputies, filled all the offices of, state. 
.They were both the legislators and the civil judges : they 
imposed and levied the taxes, and regulated weights and mea- 
sures. The great national tribunal was composed of thirty 
judges, thosen from the three principal departments of the 
empire* The administration of justice was defrayed by 'the 
sovereigti, and, as parties were their qlvn advocates, wjis no 
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burden upon the people. The pienal laws of Egypt were un- 
commonly severe. Female chastity was most rigidly pro- 
tected. Funeral rites were not conferred till after a scrutiny 
into the life of th« deceased, and by a judicial decree approv- 
ing his character. The characters even of the sovereigns 
were subjected to this incjuiry. 

There .was a^i extraordinary regulation in Egypt regarding 
the borrowing of money. The borrower gave in pledge the 
body of his father, and was deprived of funeral rites if he fail- 
ed to redeem it. 

Population was encouraged by law ; and every man was 
bound to maintain and educate the children born to him of his 
slaves. X^ 

4. The manners of the Egyjptians were very early formed. 
They had a singular attachment to ancient usages ; a dislike 
to innovation ; a jbalousy and abhorrence of strangers. 

5. They preceded most of the ancient nations in the know- 
ledge of the useful arts, and in the cultivation of the sciences. 
Architecture was early brought to some perfection. Their 
buildings, the pyramids, obelisks, &c., have, from the^dryness 
of the climate, suffered little injury from time. Pliny describes 
the contrivance for transporting the obelisks. The whole 
country abounds with the remains of ancient magnificence. 
Thebes, in upper Egypt, was one of the most splendid cities 
in the world ; and its ruins still cover a great extent of ground. 

The pyramids are supposed to have been erected about 
900 years A. C. They were probably the sepulchral monu- 
ments of the sovereigns. The Egyptians believed that death 
did not separate the soul from the body ; and hence their ex- 
treme care to preserve the body entire, by embalming, con- 
cealing it in caves and catacombs, and guarding it by such 
stupendous structures. Mr. Bruce supposes the pyiamids to 
be rocks hewn into a pyramidal form, and encrusted, where 
necessary, with mason-work. See Clarkt^s Travels^ vol. iii. 4to. 

The remains of art in Egypt, though venerable for their 
great antiquity, are extremely deficient in beauty and ele- 
gance. The Egyptians were ignorant of the construction of 
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an arch. The remains of painting and sculpture evince a 
slender proficiency in those arts. 

6. The Egyptians possessed considerable knowledge of 
geometry, mechanics, and astronomy. They had divided the 
zodiac into twelve signs ; they calculated eclipses ; and seem 
lo have had an idea of the annual motion of the earth*. 

7. The morality taught by the priests was pure and refined ; 
but it had little influence on the manners of the people. So 
likewise the theology and secret doctrines of the priests 
were rational and sublime ; but the worship of 'the people was 
debased by the most absurd and contemptible superstition. To 
the priests were intrusted the ceremonies of religion, and the . 
mysteries of the national faith. By the political institutions 
of the country, the cultivation of literature and science was 
confined to the priests. 

8. Notwithstanding the ea^ly civilization and the great at- 
tainments of this people, their national character was extreme- 
ly low and despicable amon^ the contemporary nations of 
antiquity. The reason of this is, they were a people who 
chose to sequester themselves from the rest of mankind ; they 
were not known to other nations by their conquests ; they had 
little connexion with them by commerce ; and they had an 
antipathy to the persons and manners of strangers. 

9. There were likewise marty circumstances of their own 
manners which tendeid to degrade them in the opinion of other 
nations. All profession's were hereditary in Egypt, and the 
rank of each was scrupulously settled; the objects of the reli- 
gious worship were different in different parts of the kingdom, 
a fertile source of division and controversy ; their particular 
superstitions were of the most absurd and debasing nature ; 
and the manners of the people were extremely loose and pro- 
fligate t. 

* ts there apy satisfactory evidence of this knowledge of the Egyptianfi ? 
I believe not. Editor, 

i The learnings of the Egyptians seems to have been overrated by historians. 
No authentic documents exist, which prove that they had made much profi- 
ciency in astronomy or any other science. The late traveller. Dr. Clafke« 
says, that all the pyramids consist of masonry, except one, which is made of 
tmburnt bricks ; and that all the ancient buildings have been preserved from 
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SECTION IV/ 

OF THE PHOSNICIANS. 

!• The Phoenicians were among the most early civilized 
pations of the east. We are indebted to them for the inven- 
tion of writing, and for the first attempts at commercial navi- 
gation. The fragments of Sanchoniatho are the most ancient 
monuments of writing after the books of Moses. Sanchoniatho 
was contemporary with Joshua, about 1440 A. C. and 500 
before the cities of Attica were united by Theseus under the 
same form of government. 

2. The Phoenicians (the Canaanites ctf Scripture) were a 
commercial people in the days of Abraham. In the time of 
the Hebrew judges they had begun to colonize. Their first 
settlements were Cyprus and Rhodes ; thence they passed in- 
to Greece, Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain ; and they formed esta- 
blishments likewise on the western coasts of Africa. The 
Sidonians carried on an extensive commerce at the time pf the 
Trojan war. — See Forster^s Voyages and Discoveries in the 
North. Page 1*. 

THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

SECTION V. 

FIRST AGES OF GREECE. 

1 • Greece being indebted for the first rudiments of civiliza- 
tion to the Egyptians and Phoenicians,,its history is properly 
introduced by an account of those more ancient nations. 

2. The early atitiquities of this country are disguised by 
fable ; but fi*om the time when it becomes important, it has 
been treated of by eminent writers. 

the destractire effects of tbe air and weather by means of durable ▼anutb. No 
probable conjecture of tbe antiquity of the pyramids can be formed. Ste. 
Clarke's Traujels, vol. iii 4to. Ediior. 

* For a particular account of the ancient nations which preceded the 
6reekfl» or were contemporary with them, see AnquetiPs UniYersal History, 
voK I, Hollin's Ancient History, vol. I, IVfiilet's General History, vol. I. But 
the history of all those nations is mostly fabulous, or not founded upon suffi* 
cient authority, and therefore is scarcely worth the attention of students, 
whose time would be better employed in the acquisition of modem literaturt 
and science. £dU9r» 
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3. The ancient inhabitants of Greece, the Pelasgi, HianleSy 
Leleges, were extremely barbarous ; but a dawning of civili- 
zation arose under the Titans, a Phoenician or Egyptian colo- 
ny, who settled in the country about the time of Abram. The 
Titans gave the Greeks the first ideas of religion, and intro- 
duced the worship of their own gods, Saturn, Jupiter, Ceres, 
&c. Succeeding ages confounded those Titans themselves 
with the gods,^and hence sprung numberless fables. . 

4. Inachus, the last of the Titans, founded the kingdcJm of 
Argos, 1856 A, €• ; and Egialtes, one of his sons, the king- 
dom of Sicyon. ' 

5. In the following century happened the deluge of Ogyges, 
1796 A. C. Then followed a period of barbarism for above 
200 years. 

6. Cecrops, the leader of another colony from Egypt, land- 
ed in Attica 1582 A. C. ; and, connecting himself with the 
last king, succeeded, on his death, to the sovereignty. He 
built twelve cities, and was eminent both as a lawgiver and 
politician. 

7. The ^Grecian history derives some authenticity at this 
period from the Chronicle of Faros, preserved among the 
Ariindelian marbles at Oxford. The authority of this Chro- 
nicle has been questioned of late, and many arguments ad* 
duced presumptive of its being a forgery ; but, on a review of 
the whole controversy, we judge the arguments for its authen- 
ticity to preponderate. It fixes the dates of the most re- 
markable events in the history of Greece, fi*om the time of 
Cecrops down to the age of Alexander the Great. 

^ 8. Cranaus succeeded Cecrops, in whose time happened 
two remarkable events recorded in the Chronicle of Pares : 
the judgment of the Areopagus between Mars and Neptune, two 
princes of T^hessaly; and the deluge of Deucalion. The 
court of Areopagus, at Athens, was instituted by Cecrops. 
The number- of its judges varied at different periods, from 
nine to fifty-one. The deluge of Deucalion, magnified and 
disguised by the poets, was probably only a partial inunda- 
tion. 

9. Amphictyon, the contemporary of Cranaus, if the found- 
er of the Amphictyonic council, must have possessed extensive 
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views of policy. ' This council, from a league of twelve cities, 
became a representative assembly of the states of Greece, and 
had the most admirable political eJflfects in uniting the nation, 
and giving it a common interest. 

10. Cadmus, about 1519 A. C, introduced alphabetic wri- 
ting into Greece, from Phoenicia. The alphabet then had 
only sixteen letters; and the mode of writing (termed 
houstrophedon) was alternately from left to right and right to 
left. From this period the Greeks made rapid advances in 
civilization. 

SECTION VI. 

RELECTIONS ON THE FIRST AND RUDEST PERIODS OF THE 
GRECIAN HISTORY. 

1 . The country of Greece presents a large, irregular penin- 
sula, deeply indented by inlets of the sea, and intersected by 
many chains of mountains, separating its different districts, 
and opposing natural impediments to general intercourse, and 
therefore to rapid civilization^''. The extreme barbarism of 

* ^< Ancient Greece is situate nearly in the middle of the northern temperate 
zone, it is bounded on the east by the Egean sea, now called the Archipelago, 
and on the west by the Ionian sea, or Adriatic gulf. It is divided from Mace- 
donia by a ridge of mountains, and from Thrace by the ri?er Strymon. It ex- 
tends southward to the promontory of Taenarus, 

<< Thessaly, the most northern province of Greece, is an extensive and fer- 
tile vale, completely surrounded by lofty mountains. On the north mount 
Olympus divides it'from Macedonia. Contiguous ridges -extend to the Ce- 
raunian mountains, and terminate in the high and stormy promontory of Acro- 
ceraunos. Mount Pindos forms the western boundary of Thessaly, and Oeta 
the southern. Between the foot of mount Oeta and the sea lies the narrow 
defile of Thermopylae, the only entrance on the eastern side to the southern 
provinces of Greece. The river Peneus, running between Ossa and Olym- 
pus,- and winding through a romantic and fertile country, flows into the de- 
lightful vale of Tempe. 

" The tract extending from Epirus and Thessaly to the isthmus of Corinth 
and the gulfs on each side of it, contains seven provinces, namely, Etolia, 
Acamania, Doris, Locris, Phocis, Boeotia, Attica, The first two are defend- 
ued on one side by mountains which are almost impassable, and on the other 
side by boisterous seas. Doris is a mountainous and rocky region. Locris 
and Phocis are fertile plains of small extent. Boeotia is a rich vale watered 
by many small rivers and lakes, and is bounded on the north-east by the 
Opuntian gulf, stretching southward to the gulf of Corinth, and is almost sur- 
rouiided by the mountains Parnassus^ Helicon, Citha»roii, and Paroes. Atti- 
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the Pelasgi, who are said to have been cannibals, and igno- 
rant of the use of fire, has its parallel in modern barbarous n^ 
tions. Many circumstances retarded the progress of the Greieks 
to refinement. The introduction of a national religion was 
best fitted' to remove those obstacles. Receiving this new 
system of theology from strangers, and entertaining at first 
very confused ideas of it, they would naturally blend its doc- 
trines and worship with the notions of religion which they for- 
merly possessed ; and hence we observe only partial coinci- 
dences of the Grecian with the Egyptian and Phoenician my- 
thologies. It has been a vain and preposterous labour of mo- 
dern mythological writers, to attempt to trace all the fables of 
antiquity, and the various systems of Pagan theology, up to onfe 
common source. The absurdity of this attempt is best shown, 
by comparing the different and most contradictory solutions 
of the same fable given by different' mythologists ; as, for ex- 
ample, lord Bacon and the abbe Banier. Some authors, with 
much indiscretion, have attempted to deduce all the Pagan 
mythologies fi-om the holy scriptures. Such researches are 
not only unprofitable, but positively mischievous. 

2. Superstition, in the early ages, was a predominant cha-r 
racteristic of the Greeks. To this age, and to this character 
of the people, we refer the origin of the, Grecian oracles, and 
the institution of the public games in honour of the gods. 

ca is bounded on the north by Citbaercm and Fames, and extends to the pro- 
montory of Sunium on tfi^outh. It is a rocky and barren region, producing 
little grain or pasturage, but abounding with fruits, particularly figs and 
oUyes. 

*< The peninsula of Peloponnesus contains seven districts ; the long narrow 
coast of Achaia ; the fruitful Tale of Argos; the level countries of Elis and 
Messenia ; Arcadia, the central district, which is a cluster of mountaior; La- 
conia, a large and fertile territory, watered by the Eurotas, and divided 
by the lofty ridges of Taygetus ^d Xarez, which extend to the most 
southern promontories of Greece, called Taenaras and Malia ; the isthmus 
of Corinth, which is narrow and mouotainoQS. 

*^ Such are the divisions of ancient Greece, and the names of the different 
states which inhabited the country. Most of them were inconsiderable, and 
mixed very little in the general affairs of Greece, or were soon reduced to a 
secondary rank by a few leading powers." From Dunbar's edition of Pof- 
ter*8 AnHquitiea of Greue^ vol, II* For a moro pariieuiar deicripiion of 
Aneienf Greece the reader ti nftrrtd to Dr. Stmud BuilerU Modem and 
AnciaU Geogrt^hy, 8tw. ^ Editor, 
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The desire of penetrating into futurity, and the supersti- 
tion common to rude hations, gave nBe to the oracles of Del- 
phi, Dodona, &c. . 

The resort of strangers to those oracles, on particular occa* 
sibns, led to the celebration of a festival, and to public games. 

The four solemn games of the Greeks, particularly termed 
itfoi, were the Olympic, the Pythian, the Nemean, and the 
Isthmian. They consisted principally in contests of skill in 
all the athletic fexercises, and the prizes were chiefly honora- 
ry marks of distinction. Archbishop Potter, in his AtcIkbIo- ■ 
gia GrcBCGj fully details their particular nature. Those games 
" had excellent political effects, in promoting national union, in 
diffusing the love of glory, and training the youth to martial 
exercises. They cherished at once a heroical and a supersti- 
tious spirit, which led to the formation of extraordinary and 
hazardous enterprises. 

/ , SECTION VII. 

EARLY PKRIQD OP THJE GRECIAN HISTORY. THE AROONAUTIC 
EXPEDITION. WARS OF THEBES AND OP TROY. 

1 . The history of Greece, for a period of 300 years preced- 
ing the Trojan war, is intermixed with fables ; but contains, 
at the same time, many facts entitkd to credit, as authentic. 
Erectheus, or Erichthonyas, either a Greek who had visited 
Egypt, or the leader of a new Egyptian colony, cultivated the 
plains of Eleusis, and instituted the Eleusinian mysteries, in 
imitation of the Egyptian games of Isis. Those mysteries 
were of a religious and moral nature, conveying the doctrines 
of the unity of God, the immortality of the soul, and a future 
state of reward and punishment. Cicero speaks of them with 
high encomium. But the ceremonies connected with them 
were childish and ridiculous. ; 

2. Theseus laid the foundation of the grandeur of Attica, 
by uniting its twelve cities, and giving them a common con- 
stitution, 1257 A. C. 

3. The first great enterprise of the Greeks was the Argo- 
nautic expedition, 1263 A. C. (Usher,) and 937 A. C. (sir J. 
Newton.y This is si^^posed to have been "both a military 
and a mercantile adventure, and was singularly bokl for the 
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times in which it was undertaken. The object was, to open 
the commerce of the Euxine sea, and to secure some establish-' 
ments on its coasts. The astronomer Chiron directed the 
plan of the voyage, and formed, for the use of the mariners, a 
scheme of the constellations, fixing with accuracy the solstitiftl 
and equinoctial points. Sir Isaac Newton has founded his 
emendation pf the ancient chronology on a calculation of the 
regular procession of the equinoxes from this period to the 
present, as well as on an estimate of the medium length of hu- 
man generations* 

4* The state of the military art in Greece at this time may 
be. estimated from an account of the siege of Thebes and Troy. 

In those enterprises the arts of attack and defence were 
very rude and imperfect. The siege was entirely of the na- 
ture of blockade, and liierefore necessarily of long duration. 
A dispute for the divided sovereignty of Thebes between the 
brothers Eteocles and Polynices, gave rise to the war, which 
was terminated by single combat, in which both were killed. 

5. The sons of the commanders slain in this -war renewed 
the quan'el of their fathers, and occasioned the war of the 
Epigonoij a subject on which Homer is said to have written a 
poem, now lost, equal to the Iliad and Odyssey. 

6. The dctuil of the war of Troy rests chiefly on the au- 
thority of Homer, and ought not, ip spite of modern skepti- 
cism, to be refused, in its principal. facts, the credit of a true 
history. After a blockade of ten years Ti'oy was taken, either 
by storm or surprise, 1184 A. C, and being set 'on fire 
in the night, was burnt to the ground ; not a vestige qf its 
ruins existing at the present day. The empire fell from that 
moment. The Greeks settled a colony near the spot, and the 
rest of the kingdom was occupied by the Lydians. 

7. Military expeditions at this time were carried on only in 
the spring and summer. In a tedious siege the winter was a 
season of armistice. The science of military tactics was then 
utterly unknown, every battle being a multitude of single com- 
bats. The soldier had no pay but his share of the booty, di- 
vided by the chiefe. The weapons of war were the sword, 
the bow, the javelin, the club, the hatchet, and the sling. A 
helmet of brass, an enormous shield, -a cuirass, and buskins, 
were the weapons of defence. ' Digitized by Google 
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SECTION VIII. 



ESTABLISHMENT OP THE GREEK COLONIES. 

1. About eighty years after the taking of Troy began the 
^ar of the Heraclidae. Hercules, the son of Amphitryon, 
sovereign of Mycenae, was banished from his country with all 
his family, while the crown was possessed by a usurpar. His 
descendants, after the period of a century, returned to Pelo- 
ponnesus, and subduing all their enemies, took possession of 
the states of Mycenae, Argos, and Lacedaemon. 

2. 'A long period of civil war and slaughter succeeded, and 
Greece, divided among a number of petty tyrants, suffered 
equally the miseries of oppression and anarchy. 

Codrus, king of Athens, showed a singular example of 
patriotism, in devoting himself to death for his country ; yet 
the Athenians, weary of monarchy, determined to make the 
experiment of a popular constitution. Medon, the son of 
Codrus, was elected chief magistrate, with the title of archon. 
This is the commencement of the Athenian republic, about 
.1068 A. C. 

3. About this time th6 Greeks began to colonize. The x)p- 
pression which they suffered at home forced many of them to 
abandon their country, and seek refuge in other lands. A 
lafge body of ^olians from Peloponnesus founded twelve 
cities in the Lesser Asia, of which Smyrna was the most con- . 
fiiderable. A troop of Ionian exiles built Ephesus, Colophon, 
Clazomene, and other towns ; giving to their new setdements 
the name of their native country, Ionia. The Dorians sent 
off colonies to Italy and Sicily, founding, in the former, Ta- 
rentum arid Locri, and in the latter, Syracuse and Agrigentum. 
The mother country considered its colonies as emancipated 
children; These speedily attained to eminence and splen- 
dour, rivalling and surpassing their parent states : and the 
example of their prosperity, which was attributed to the free- 
dom of their governments, incited the states of Greece, op- 
pressed by a number of petty despots, to put an end to the 
regal government, and try the experiment of a popular consti- 
tution. Athens and Thebes gave the first examples, whicD^; 
were soon followed by all the rest. 
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4. Those infglht republics demanded new laws ; and it was 
Hecessary that some enlightened citizen should arise, who had 
discernment to perceive wh?it system of legislation was most 
adapted to the character of his native state ; who had abilities 
to_ compile such a system, and sufficient authority w.idi his 
countrymen to recommend and enforce it. Such men were 
the Spartan Lycurgus and the Athenian Soloa.. 

SECTION IX. 

THE REPUBLIC OF SFABTA. 

1 • The origin of this political system has given rise to much 
ingenious disquisition among the moderns, and affords a re- 
markable instance of the passion for systematizing. It is a 
prevailing propensity with modern philosophers to reduce 
ev^ry thing to general principles. Man, say they, is always 
the same animal, and, when placed in similar situations, will 
always exhibit a similar appearance. His manners, his im- 
provements, the government and laws under which he lives, 
arise necessarily from the situation in which we find him ; and 
all is the result of a few general laws of nature, which operate 
universally on the human species. But in the ardour of this 
passion for generalizing, those philosophers often forget, that 
it is the knowle(}ge of facts which can alone lea^ to the disco- 
very of general laws : a knowledge not limited to the history 
of a single age or nation, but extended to that of the whole 
species in every age and climate. Antecedently to such know- 
ledge, all historical system is mere romance. 

2. Of this nature is a late theory of the constitution of 
Sparta, first started by Mr. Browne, in his Essay on Civil 
Liberty ; and from him adopted by later writers. It thus ac- 
counts for the origin of the Spartan constitution : "The army 
of the Heraclidae, when they came to recover the dominion of 
their ancestors, was composed of Dorians fi-om Thessaly, the 
most barbarous of all the Greek tribes. The Acha&ans, the 
ancient inhabitants of Laconia, were compelled to seek new 
habitations, while the barbarians of Thessaly took possession 
of their country. Of all the nations which are the subject of 
historical record, this people bore the nearest resemblance to 
the Hide Americans. - An American tribp, where a chief pre- 
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sides, where the council of the aged deliberate, and the assem- 
'bly of the people gives their voice, is on the eve of such a 
political establishment as the Spartan constitution.^' [Lo^ 
gav?s Philosophy of History^ <Jrc,J The Dorians or Thessa- 
lians settled in L^cedaemon, manifested, it is said, the same 
manners with all other nations in a barbarous state. Lycur- 
gus did no more than arrest them in that state, by forming 
their usages into laws. He checked them at once in the first 
stage of their improvement. " He put forth a bold hand to 
that spring which is in society, and stopt its motion." 

3. This theory, however ingenious, is confuted by facts« 
All ancient authors agree, that Lycurgus operated a total 
change on the Spartan manners, and on the constitution of his 
country 5 while the moderns have discovered that he made no 
change on either. The most striking features of ihe manners 
and constitution of Sparta have not the least resemblance to 
those of any rude nations with which we are acquainted. The 
commutation of slaves and of many other species of property, 
the right of the state in the children of all the citizens, tlieir 
conmion education, the public tables, the equal division of 
lands, the oath of government between the kings and people, 
hiatve no parallel ixi the history of any barbarous nation. 

4. The real history of Sparta and of its constitution is fliere- 
fore not to be found in modern theory, btii^n tJi«t writings of 
the Greek historians ; and these are our 9^^«rt|iorities wor- 
thy of credit. - 

After the return of the Heraclidae, Spafrta was divided be- 
tween the two sons of Aristodemus, Eurysthenes, and Procles, 
who jointly reigned ; and this double monarchy, transmitted 
to the descendants of^ach, continued in the separate branches 
for near 900 years. A radical principle of disunion, and con- 
sequent anarchy, made the want of constitutional laws to be 
severely felt. Lycurgus, brother of Polydectes, one of the 
kings of Sparta, a man distinguished alike by his abilities and 
virtues, was invested, by the concurring voice of the sove- 
reigns and people, with the important duty of reforming and 
new-modelling the constitution of his country, 884 A. C. 

5. Lycurgus instituted a senate, elective, of twenty-eight 
members ; whose oflSce was to preserve a just balance be- 
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tween the power of the kings and that of the people. ' Ho- 
thing could come before the assembly of the people which had " 
iiot received the previous consent of the senate; and, on the 
other hand, no judgment of the senate was effectual without 
the sanction of the people. The/ kings presided in the se- 
nate 5 they were the generals of the republic : but they could 
plan no enterprise without the consent of a council of the ci- 
tizens. 

6. Lycurgus bent his attention mast particularly to the re^ 
gulation of manners ; and one great principle pervaded his 
Whoie system : Luxury is the bane of society. 

He divided the territory of the republic into 39,000 equal 
. portions, among the whole of its free citizens. 

He substituted iron money for gold and silver, prohibited 
the practice of commerce, abolished all useless arts, and at 
lowed even those necessary to life to be practised only by the 
slaves. 

The whole citizens made their principal repast at the pub^ 
lie tables. The meals were coarse and parsimonious ) the 
conversation was adapted to improve the youth in virtue, and 
to cultivate the patriotic spirit. 

ThiB Spartan education rejected all embellishments of the 
understanding. It nourished only the severer virtues. It 
taught the duties of religion, obedience to the laws, respect 
- for parents, reverence for old age, inflexible honour, undaunt- 
ed courage, con tempt, of danger and of death; above all, the 
love of glory and of their country. 

?. But the general excellence of the institutions of Lycur- 
gus was impaired by many blemishes. The manners of the 
Lacedfiemonian wom^n were shamefully loose. They fre^ 
quented the baths, and fought naked in the palaestra promiscu- 
ously with the men* Thf ft was a part of Spartan education. 
The youth were taught to subdue the feelings of humanity ; 
the slaves were treated with the most barbarous rigour, find 
often massacred for sport* The institutions of Lycurgus had 
no other end than to form a nation of soldiers. 

8. A faulty part of the constitution of Sparta was the office 
of the Ephori; magistrates elected by the people, whose 
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power, in some respects, was paramount to that of the kings 
and senate, in others, subordinate to it*. 

SECTION X. 

THE REPUBLIC OF ATHENS. 

" The Athenians possessed Attica, a sterile country, which 
could be made flourishing only by the skill and industry of the 
people. The olive, its principal resource, was considered' 
one of the precious gifts of Minerva.. 

" The^tuation of Attica naturaHy directed the attention of 
its inhabitants to commerce and naval affairs. The country, 
though abounding with grapes and olives, was not adequate to 
the support of the inhabitants without a supply of fpreign pro- 
duce. Hence, in process of time, Athens became eminent as 
a commercial state ; intercourse with strangers gave a parti- 
cular direction to her laws, and promoted that urbanity of 
manners by which the people were distinguished above the 
other states of Greece. 

" For a long time Attica had been divided into twelve in- 
dependent districts. About the time of the Ti;bjan war, The- 
seus united then^ in one body politic, and formed a kind of 
republic, whose capital was Athens. He distributed the ci- 
tizens into three classes, nobles, labourers, and artisans. The 
nobles, though the smallest class, enjoyed all the dignities of 
the state, and more power than the other two classes. 

" After the death of king Codrus, di8s.ention arose between 
his two sons ; consequently the Athenians resolved to abolish 
royalty. They declared Jupiter sole king of Athens, and 
committed the administration of the government to certain 
magistrates called Archons." Editor. 

* The education, lawt, government, custonv, and mannera of the Spartans, 
evince that they were a barbarous people, and unworthy of the attention 
which modem civilized nations have long bestowed upon their history. We 
seem to give too much attention to the history of the petty republics of Greece, 
which were not more populous and powerful than many of our large cities. 
The whole state of gparta did not contain more than 39,000 free citizens ; and 
in the flourishing age of Pericles, the city of Athens contained only about 
15,000 inhabitants. Yet the affairs of those litUe tumultuous states occupy 
much of the valuable time of our youth in the higher places of education. 
With this seetion thd jeader may compare Keiths Elements, vol. I, chap. 
IV, sect. ir. Editor. 
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1. On the abolition of the legal oflSce at Athens, the change 
of the constitution was more nominal than real. The arch- 
onship was, during three centuries, a perpetual and heredi- 
tary magistracy. Jn 754 A. C. this office became decen- 
nial. In 648 the archons were annually elected, and were nine 
in number, with equal authority. Under all these changes 
the state was convulsed, and the condition of the people 
miserable. ' 

2. Draco, elevated to the archonship 624 A. C, project- 
ed a reform in the constitution of his country, and thought to 
repress disorders by the extreme severity of penal laws. But 
his talents were unequal to the task which he had undertaken. 

3. Solon, an illustrious Athenian, of the race of Codrus, 
attained the dignity of archon 594 A. C, and was intrusted 
with the care of framing for his country a new form of govern- 
ment, and a new system of laws. He possessed extensive 
kaowlbdge, but wanted that intrepidity of mind which is 
neceSary to the character of a great statesman. His dispo- 
sition was mild and temporizing ; and without attempting to 
reform the manners of his countrymen, he accommodated his 
system to their prevailing habits and passionf. 

4. The people claimed the sovereign power, and they re- 
ceived it; the rich demanded offices and dignities ; the sys- 
tem of Solon accommodated them to the utmost of their wish* 
es. He divided the citizens into four classes, according to 
the measure of their wealth. To the first three, the richer 
citizens, belonged all the offices of the commonwealth. The 
fourth, the poorer class, more numerous than all the other 
three classes, had an equal right of suffrage with them in th« 
public asseralily, where all laws were framed, and measures 
of state decreed. Consequently the weight of the latter de- 
cided every question. 

5. To regulate in some degree the proceedings of those 
assemblies, and to balance the weight of the popular interest, 
Solon instituted a senate of 400 members (afterwards enlarg- 
ed to 500 and 600), with whom it was necessary that every 
measure should originate, before it became the subject of dis- 
cussion in the assembly of the people. 

6. To the court of Areopagus he committed the guardian- 
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ship of the laws, and the power of enforcing them ; with'tht su- 
preme administration of justice. To this tribunal belonged 
likewise the custody of the treasures of the state, the care of 
religion, and a tutorial power over all the youth of the repub- 
lic. The number of its judges were various at different pe- 
riods, and the most immaculate purity of character was es- 
sential to that high office. 

7. The authority of the senate and Areopagus imposed 
some check on the popular assembUes ; but as these possess- 
ed the ujtimate right of decision, it was always in the power 
of ambitious demagogues to sway them to the worst of pur- 
poses. Continual factions divided the people, and corrup- 
tion pervaded every department of the state. The public 
measures, the result of the interested schemes of individuals, 
were often equally absurd as they were profligate. Athens 
often saw her best patriots, the wisest and most virtuous of* 
her citizens, shamefully sacrificed lo the most depraved and 
Hiost abandoned. • 

8. The particular laws of the Athenian state are more de- 
serving of encomium than it§ form of government. The laws 
relating to debtors were mild and equitable, as were those 
which regulated the treatment of slaves. But the vassalage 
of women, or their absolute subjection to the control of their ^ 
nearest relations, approached too near to a state of servitude. 
The proposer of a law which, on experience, was found jto 
be impolitic, was liable to punishment ; an enactment appa- 
rently rigorous, but probably necessary in a popular govern- 
ment. 

9. One most iniquitous and absurd peculiarity of the 
Athenian, and some other governments of Greece, was the 
practice of the ostracism, a ballot of all the cittizens, in which 
each wrote down the name of the person in his opinion most 
obnoxious to censugre ; and he who was thus marked out by 
the greatest number of voices, though unimpeached of any 
crime, was banished for ten years from his country. This 
barbarous and disgraceful institution, ever capable of the 
grossest abuse, and generally subservient to the worst pur- 
poses, has stained the character of Athens with many flagrant 
instances of public ingratitude. 
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10. The manners of-the Athenians foimedthe raost striking 
contrast to those of the Lacedaemonians. At Athens the arts 
were in the highest esteem. The Lacedaemonians despised the 
arts, and aU who cultivated them. At Athens peace was thc^ 
natural state of the republic, and the refined enjoyment of 
life the aim of all its subjects.. Sparta was entirely a military 
establishment ; and her subjects, when unengaged in war, 
were totally unoccupied. Luxury was the character of the 
Athenian, frugality of the Spartan. They were equally jealous 
of their liberty, and equally brave in war. The courage 
of the Spartan sprang from constitutional ferocity, that of the 
Athenian from the principle of honour*. 

* The laws, g^orerament, costoms, and capriciom disposiiions of the Athe- 
nians,. seem to prove that they were not such a refined nation, and so far ad- 
Tanced in knowledge and civilization as they are genefplly represented by his- 
torians. Ttiey were frequently involved in commotions, either foreign or do- 
^mestic ; and were deluded by the arts of factious and ambitious demagogues, 
who, under the pretence of patriotii^m, endeavoured. to accomplish their sin< 
ister designs of power and interest* See sect. XIX. 

'^ The theatrical distributions, says Pr. Leland, afforded a perpetual oc- 
casion of public contests between (he several orders of the state ; and the re* 
venues of the state were not always sufficient to defray the immense expenses 
of feasts and entertainments. In this case some factious leader, who was wil- 
ling to gain popularity, would propose to tax the rich ; or, perhaps^ by some 
infamous calumnies, would raise a prosecution, which would bring in a large 
pecuniary fine.»» Leland^t Demosthenetey Oral, IX. and XI K 

The following fact (with many others which might be adduced) exhibits 
the frivolous and capricious dispositions of the Athenians. Some young Athe^ 
nians, under the influence of liquor, had taken away from Megara a noted 
courtezan, called Slmaetha. The Megareans, in retaliation, seized two Athe- 
nian prostitutes who were in the train of the celebrated Aspasia. Pericles es- 
poused the cause of Aspasia, and instigated &e state of Athens to resent the 
insult offered to his favourite mistress. , The Athenians issued a decree against 
the Megareans, forbidding all intercourse with them upon pain of death ; and 
prescribed a new form of an oath, by which all their generals were bound to 
invade the territories of Megara twice every year. This Decree was the 
origin of the Peloponnesian war. Hence we observe, that three hariots involv- 
ed the states of Greece in one of the most memorable wars recorded 'in their 
history. See Lehnd}» Demotthenesey PhiUp"** Letter to the Jitkenians. 

The population and military stieogth of Athens are contemptible in com- 
parison of those of modem nati^MUi In the most flourishing coaditioq of the 
Athenian republic (in the time of Pericles,) the free citizens did not exceed 
15,000 ; nor did their army at any time contain more than 12,000 infantry and 
1200 cavalry. BOitor. ' 
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1 1 • The Spartan government had acquired solidity^ while all ^ 
the rest of Crreece was torn by domestic dissentions* Athens, 
a prey to faction and civil disorder, surrendered her li&eHie» 
to Pisistratus, 550 A. C. ; who, after various turns of fortune, 
established himself firmly in the sovereignty, exercised a 
splendid and munificent dominion, completely gained the af- 
fections of the people, and transmitted a peaceable crown to 
Iits sons, Hippias and Hipparchus. 

12. Hermodius and Aristogiton undertook to restore the de- 
mocracy ; and succeeded in the attempt. Hipparchus wa(^ 
put to death ; and Hippias was dethroned, and solicited a 
foreign aid to* replace him in the sovereignty. Darius, the 
son of Hystaspes, meditated at this time the conquest of 
Greece. Hippias took advantage of the views of an enemy 
against his native country, and Greece was now involved in 
a war with Persia. The reader may compare KeW$ Elements^ 
Vol, /, chap. IV, 9ect. IIL 

SECTION Xf. 

OF THE STATE OP THE PERSIAN EMPIRE, AND ITS HISTORY 
DOWN TO THE WAR WITH GREECE. 

1. The first empire of the Assyrians ended under Sardana- 
palus, and three monarchies arose from its ruins, Nineveh, 
Babylon, and the kingdom of the Medes. 

2. The history of Babylon a,nd of Nineveh is very imper- 
fectly known. The Medes, hitherto independent tribes, were 
united under a monarchy by Dejoces. His son Phraortes 
conquered Persia, but was himself vanquished by Nabuchodo- 
nosor I, king of Assyria, and put to death. Nabuchodonosor 
II led the Jews into captivity, took Jerusalem and Tyre, and 
subdued Egypt. 

3. The history of Cyrus is involved in great uncertainty j 
nor is it possible to reconcile, or apply to one man, the difier- 
ent accounts given of him by Herodotus, Ctesias, and Xeno- 
phon. Succeeding his. father Cambyses in the throne of Per- 
sia, and his uncle Cyazares in the sovereignty of the Medes, 
he united those empires, vanquished the Babylonians and Ly- 
dians, subjected the greater part of the Lesser Asia, and made 

himself master of Syria and Arabia* 

G 
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4. He Tiira? §ucc(*edecl by his son Cambyses, dislinguisbed 
only as a tyrant and a madman- 

5. After the death of Cambyses, Darius, the son of Hystas- 
pes, was elected sovereign oY Persia, a prince of great enter- 
prise and ambition. Unfortunate in a rash expedition against 
the Scythians, h^ projected and achieved the conquest of 
India, Inflated with success, he now meditated an invasioi* 
of Greece, and cordially entered into the views of Hippias, 
who sought, by his means, to regain the sovereignty of Athens* 

6. Government, Manners, Laws, ^rc of the Ancient Persians* 
The government of Persia was an absolute monarchy ; the will • 
of the sovereign being subject to no control, and his person 
revered as sacred : yet the education bestowed by those mo- 
narchs on their children wjis calculated to inspire every va- 
luable quality ot a sovereign. . 

The ancient Persians in general bestowed the utmost at^ 
tention on the education of youth. Children at the age of five 
.years were committed to the care of the magi, for the im- 
provement of their mind and morals. They were trained at 
the same time to every manly exercise. The sacred books 
of the Ztndavesta promised to evjery worthy parent the im- 
puted merit and reward of all the good actions of his chil- 
dren. 

7. Luxurious as they were in after times, the early Per^ 
sians were distinguished for their temperance, braveiy, and 
virtuous simplicity of manners. They were all trained to the 
use of arms, and displayed great intrepidity in war. The • 
custom of the women following their armies to the field, erro- 
neously attributed to efieminacy, was a remnant of barbarous 
manners. 

8. The kingdom of Perisa was divided into several provin- 
ces, each under a governor or satrap, who was accountable to 
the sovereign for the whole of his conduct. The prince, at 
staled tiroes, visited his provinces in person, correcting all 
abuses, easing the burdens of the oppressed, and encouraging 
agricultpre and the practice of the useful arts. The laws of 
Persia were mild and equitable, and the utmost purity was ob- 
served in the administration of justice- 

9. The religion of the ancient Persians is of great antiqui- 
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ty. It is conjectured that th6r6 were tWd ZoroaistdfS ; thfe 
first, the fexinder of this ancient reh'gion, and of whom afie te- 
corded miracles and prophecies ; the second, a reformer of 
that religion, contemporary with Darius the son of Hystaspes. 
The Zendavesta, or sacred book, compiled by the former, was 
improved and purified by the latter. It hks been lately 
translated into French by M. Anquelil, and appeal-s to con- 
tain; amidst a mass of absurdity, some sublime truths, and 
-excellent precepts of morality. The theology Of the Zenda- 
vesta is founded on the doctrine of two opposite principles, ^ 
good and an evil, Ormusd and Ahriman, eternal beings, who di- 
vide between them the government of the universe, and whose 
warfare must endure till the end of 12000 years, Wh^n the 
good principle will finally prevail over the evil. A separa- 
ration of the votaries of each frill ensue : thfe just will be ad- 
mitted to the immediate enjoyment of Paradisfe ; the Wicked, 
after a limited purification by fire, will ultimately be allowed 
to partake in the blessings of eternity. Ormusd is tb be ador- 
ed through the medium of his greatest works, the sun, moon, 
and stars. The fire, the symbol o>f the sun, thi^ alt", the earth, 
the water, have their subordinate worship. 

The morality of the Zendavesta is best known froih its 
abridgment, the Sadder, compiled about three centuries ago 
by the modem Guebres. It inculcates a chastened species of 
epicurism ; allowing a free indulgence of the pa^ssions, while 
<*onsistent with the welfare of society. It pi^ohibits equally 
ititemperance and ascetic mortification. It recommends, as 
precepts of religion, the cultivation of the earth, the planting 
of firuit trees, the destruction of noxious animals, the bringing 
of water to a barren land. 

la Such were the ancient Pei^Si^J. But th6iir fehai^titfef 
had undergone a great change before the period of th^ war . 
vfith Greece. At this time they were a degenerated and cor- 
rupted people. Athens had ree^niiy thrown off the ydfee of 
the Pisistrtttidsk, atid highly Vahied hef new liberty. Sparta^ 
in the ardour of patriotism, forgot dll jealousy of her rival 
state, and cordially united in the defence of their common 
country. The Persians, in this eonteiBt, huA no otber ad^tA* 
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tage but dial of numbers, an unequal match for heroism and 
, military skill*. 

SECTION XIL 

THE WAR BETWEEN GREECE AND PERSIA. 

1 • The ambition of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, heighten- ' 
xd by the passion of revenge, gave rise to his project for the 
invasion of Greece. The Athenians had aided the people of 
Ionia in an attempt to throw off the yoke of Persia ; and had 
i)umt and ravaged Sardis, the capital of Lydia. Darius 
speedily reduced the^Ionians to submission, and then turned 
his arms against the Greeks, their allies ; the exile Hippias 
eagerly prompting the expedition. 

2. After an insolent demand of submission, which the 
Greeks scornfully refused, Darius began a hostile attack both 
by sea and land. The first Persian fleet was wrecked in 
doubling the promontory of Athos ; a second, of 600 sail, ra- 
vaged the Grecian Islands ; while an immense army landing 
in Euboea, poured down with impetuosity on Attica. The 
Athenians, commanded by Miltiades, met them on the plain 

^ of Marathon", and defeated them with prodigious slaughter^ 
490 A. C. The loss of the Persians in this batde was 6300, 
^ that of the Athenians 190. 

3. The merit of Miltiades, signally displayed in this great 
battle, was repaid by his country with the most shocking in- 
gratitude. Accused of treason for an unsuccessful attack on 
the isle of Paros, his sentence of death was commuted into a 
fine of fifty talents ; which being unable to pay, he was throwa 
into prison, and there died of his wounds. 

* The ancient history of Persia is almost a contlnaed series of atrocious 
erimeS| both public and private. It may contain some truth, but it is evident- 
ly intermixed with fable and romance^ The people are represented as bar- 
barous, and their doubtful history affords litUe information to thelreader. Su 
AnquetiPi Univertal Hittorf/, vol. i., JiiiHei*i OmertU Hisiorjf, vol. i. 

It is to be regretted, that the time of youth should be occupied by inch un- 
profitable pursuits as the study of the obscure and doubtful history of ancient 
»nd barbarous nations ; for no real benefit can be derived from ^is study, 
paKly because their history is destitute of satisfactory authority, and partly 
because their state of civilisation, and their moral and potitical condition, are 
widely different from ours ; consequently their customs and manners, laws and 
religion, are not applicable to the preieat state of natioDS, which are much fo^ 
ifa9f advanced in Qivilisation. Editor. 
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4. The glory of ungrateful Atbens was yet nobly sustained 
in the Persian war by Themistocles and Ari^tides. Darius - 
dying was succeeded by his son Xerxes, the heir of his father's 
ambition, but not of his abilities. He armed, as is said, five 
millions of men, for the conquest of Greece 4 1200 ships of war, 
and 3000 ships of burden. Landing in Thessaly he proceed- 
ed, by rapid marches, to Thermopylas, a narrow defile on the 
Sinus MaliacuB. The Athenians and^Spartans, aided only by 
the Thespians, Plataeans, and Eginetes, determined to oppose 
ihid invader. Leonidas, king of Sparta, was chosen to defend 
ihis important pass with 6000 men. Xerxes, after a weak . 
attempt to corrupt him, imperiously summoned him to lay 
down his arms. Let him come^ said Leonidas, and ta/;e them* 
For two days the Persians in vain strove to force their way, ' 
and were repeatedly repulsed with great slaughter. An un- 
guarded traqk being at length discovered, the defence of the 
pass became a fruitless attempt on the part of the Greeks. 
Leonidas, foresee ing\ certain destruction, commanded all to 
retire but 300 of his countrymen. His motive was to give the 
Persians a just idea of the spirit of that foe whom they had to 
encounter. He, with his brave Spartans, were all cut off to a 
man, 480' A. C. A monument, erected on the spot, bore this 
noble inscription, written by Simonides : O stranger ! tell H 
at Lacedamon, that we died here in obedience to her iazoi** 

5. The Persians poured down upon Attica. The inhabit* 
ints of Athens, after conveying their women and children to 
the islands for security, betook themselves to theb fleet, aban- 

• Ancient authors differ greatly in their accounts of the numbers which 
eomposed the army and retinue of Xerxes in this famous invasion of Greece. 
Dr. GUHes, in liis History of Greece, vol. I. chap. IX. states, that tl\e infautiy 
amminted to t,700,KI00, and thecaralry to 400,000 ; and that the fleet coo- s 
tained more than 500,000. The slaves, eunuchs, and women, who attended 
the arniy, probably exceeded the number of soldiers. Roliin and Herodotna 
estimate the whole onmber at 5,200,000, iactuding the seamen' and all the fo|. 
lowers of the army, fiut all the accounts are incredible ; for how could such 
immense numbem of people and horses find stiste&i^nce in ^ch a distant eipe« 
dition.^ TbecottHtdes through which they passed, supposing them to be tulti. 
yated, could not fiimifh provisions sufficient for their subsistence. It m the 
opinion of military officers, that this expedition of Xerxes was impracticabie, 
and that ail the accounts of it are fabaloaS| and utterly incredible. 
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Boning the city, which the Persians pillaged and burnt. The 
Aeet of the Greeks, consisting of 380 sail, was attacked in the 
straits of'Salatnis by that of the Persians, amounting to 120O 
ihips. Xerxes beheld from an eminence on the coast the 
total discomfiture of his fleet. He then fled with precipitation 
across the Hellespont. A second overthrow awaited his army 
by land : for Mardonius, at the head of 300,000 Persians, was 
totally defeated at Plataea by the combined army of the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians, 479 A. C* On the same day 
.the Greeks engaged and destroyed the remains of the Persian 
fleet at Mycale. From that day the ambitious schemes of 
Xerxes were at an end ; and his inglorious life was soon after 
terminated by assassination. He was succeeded in the throne 
of Persia by his son Artaxerxes Longimanus, 464 A. C. 

6. At this time the national character of the Greeks was at 
its highest elevation. The cofaimon danger had annihilated 
all partial jealousies between the states, and given them union 
^s a nation. But with thfc cessation of danger those jealousies 
recommenced. Sparta meanly opposed the rebuilding of de- 
serted Athens ; and Athens, rising again into splendour, saw 
With pleasure the depopulation of Sparta by an earthquake, 
and hesitated to give her aid, in that juncture of Calamity, 
against a rebellion of her slaves. 

7. Cimon, the son of Miltiades, after expelling the Per- 
sians from Thrace, attacked and destroyed their fleet on the 
coast of Pamphylia, and, landing his troops, gained a signal 
victory over their army on the sarfiie day. Supplanted in the 
public favour by the arts of his rival Pericles, he suflfered a 
temporary exile, to return only with higher popularity, and to 
signalize himself still more in the service of his ungrateful 
country. He attacked and totally destroyed the Persian fleel 
of 300 sail, and, landing in Cilicia, completed his triumph, by 
defeating 300,000 Persians under Megabyzes, 460 A. C. 
Artaxerxes now had the prudence to sue for peace, which 
was gratited by the Greeks, oh terms most honourablfe to the 
nation. They stipulated for the freedom of all the Gredian 
cities of Asia, and that the fleets of Persia should not approach 
their coasts from the Euxinc to the extreme boundary of 
Pamphylia. The last fifty years were the period of the high- 
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e6t glory of lift Greeks ; and they owed their prosperity en- 
tirely to their union. The peace with Persia, dissolving that 
connexion, brought back the jealousies between the predomi- 
nant slates, the intestine disorders of each, and the national 
weakness. 

8. The martial and the patriotic spirit began visibly to 
degjifie in Athens. An acquaintance with Asia, and an im- 
portation of her wealth, introduced a relish for Asiatic man- 
ners and luxuries. With the Athenians, however, this luxu- 
rious spirit was under the guidance of taste and genius. It 
led to the cultivation of the finer arts ; and the age of Pericles, 
'though the national' glory was in its wane, is the era of the 
highest internal splendour and tnagnificence of Greece. 

SECTION XIII. 

AGE OF PERICLES. 

1. Republics, equally with monarchies, are generally re- 
gulated by a single will : only, in the former there is a more 
frequent change of malsters. Pericles ruled Athens with little 
less than arbitrary sway ; and Athens pretended at this time 
to the command of Greece. She held the allied states in ab- 
solute subjection, and lavished their subsidies, bestowed for 
the national defence, in magnificent buildings, games, and fes- 
tivals, for her own citizens. The tributary states loudly com- 
plained, but duirst not call this domineering republic to ac- 
count ; and the war of Peloponnesus, 'dividing the nation into 
two great parties, bound the less cities to the strictest subor- 
dination on the predominant powers. 

2. The state of Corinth had been included in the last trea- 
ty between Athens and Sparta. The Corinthians waging war 
with the people of Corcyra, an ancient colony of their own, 
both parties solicited the aid of Athens, which took part with 
the latter: a measure which the Corinthians complained of, 
not only as an infraction of the treaty with Sparta, but as a 
breach of a general rule of the national policy, that no foreign 
power should interfere in the disputes between a colony and 
its parent state. War was proclaimed on this ground be- 

^ tween Athens and Lacedaemon, each supported by its respec- 
tive allies. The detail of the war, which continued for twen- 
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ty-eight years, with various and alternate success,, is to be 
found in Thucydides. Pericles died before its termination ; 
a splendid ornament of his country, but a corrupter of its 
manners. 

Alcibiades ran a similar career, with equal talents, equal 
ambition, and still less purity of moral principle. In the in* 
terval of a truce with Sparta he inconsiderately projected tE^ 
eonquest of Sicily ; and, failing in the attempt, was, on his re- 
turn to Athens, condemned to d^atb for treason. He hesita- 
ed not to wreak his vengeance against his country, by selling 
his services, first to Sparta, and afterward to Persia. Finally, 
be purchased his peace with his country, by betraying the 
power which protected him, and returned to Athens the idol of 
a populace as versatile as it was worthless. 

dw A fatal defeat 'of the Athenian deet at £gos Potamos, by 
the Spartan general Lysander, reduced Athens to the last ex- 
tremity ; and the Lacedaemonians blockaded the city by land 
and sea. The war was ended by the absolute sybmission of 
the Athenians, who agreed to demolish their port^ to limit their 
fleet to twelve ships, and to undertake in future no military 
enterprise, but under the command of the Lacedaemonians^ 
405 A. C. 

4. To the same, Lysander, who terminated the Peloponne- 
sian war so gloriously for Lacedsemon, history ascribes the 
first great breach of the constitution of his country, by the in- 
troduction of gold into that republic. Lysander, after the 
reduction of Athens, abolished the popular government in that 
state, and substituted in its place thirty tyrants, whose power 
was absolute. The most eminent of the citizens fled firom 
their country ; but a band of patriots, headed by Thrasybu- 
lus, attacked, vanquished, and expelled the usurpers, and once 
more re-established the democracy. 

5. One event, which happened at this time, reflected more 
dkgrace on the Athenian name than their national humilia- 
tion : this was the persecution and death of Socrates, a phi- 
losopher who was himself the pattern of every virtue which he 
taught. The sophijsts, whose futile logic he derided and ex- 
posed, represented him as an enemy to the religion of his coun- 
try, because, without regard to the popular superstitions, he 
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led the mind to the knowledge of a Supreme Being, the creft- 
toV and ruler of the universe, and to the belief of a future state 
of retribution. He made his defence with the manly fortitude 
of conscious iiinocence ; but in vain : his judges were his 
personal enemies, and he was condmned to die by poison, 397 
A. C. (See section XXIII, § 5.) 

6. On the death of Darius Nothus, his eldest son Artaxerx- 
es Memnon succeeded to the empire of Persia. His young- 
er brother Cyrus formed the project of dethroning him, and 
with the aid of 1 3,000 Greeks engaged him near Babylon, but 
was defeated and slain ; a just punishment of his culpable en- 
terprise. The remainder of the Grecian army, to the amount 
of 10,000, under the command of Xenophon, made an amazing 
retreat, traversing a hostile country of 1600 miles^ in extenlj 
from Babylon to the banks of the Euxine. Xenophon has 
beautifully written the history of this expedition ; but has 
painted the character of Cyrus in too flattering colours, aQd 
without the least censure of his criminal ambition. . 

7. The Greek cities of Asia had joined Cyrus. Sparta was 
engaged to defend her country men, and consequently was in- 
volved in a war with Persia. If Athens had added her strength, 
the Greeks might have once more defied' the power of Asia ; 
but jealousy kept the states divided, and even hostile to each 
other ; and the gold of Artaxerxes excited a general league 
in Greece against Lacedaemon. Agesilaus, king of Sparta, 
sustained for a time the honour of his country, and won some 
important battles in Asia ; but others were lost in Greece ; 
and a naval defeat near Cnidos utterly destroyed the Lace- 
dsemonian fleet. Finally, to escape total destruction, the 
iSpa^tans sued for peace, and obtained it by the sacrifice to 
Persiapfallthe Asiatic colonies, 387 A. C. Aj-taxerxes fur- 
ther demanded, and obtained for his allies the Athenians, the 
islands of Scyros, Lemnos, and Imbros : a disgraceful treaty ; 
a mortifying picture of the humiliation of the Greeks. 

SECTION XIV. 

THE REPUBLIC OF THEBES. 

1. While Athens and Sparta were thus visibly tending to 
decline, the Theban republic emerged from obscurity, aad 
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rose for a time to a degree of splendour eclipsing all ks con- 
temporary states. The republic was divided by faction, one 
party supporting its ancient democracy, and the other aiming 
at the establishment of an oligarchy. The latter courted the 
aid of the Spartans, who embraced that occasion to take pos- 

^ session <?f the citadel. Four hundred of the exiled Thebans 
fled for protection to Athens. Among these was Pelopidas, 
who planned and accomplished the deliverance of tis coun- 
try. Disguising himself and twelve of his friends as peasants, 
lie entered Thebes in the evening, and joined a patriotic par- 
ty of the citizens. They $urprised the heads of the usurpa- 
tion amid the tumult of a feast, and put them all to death. 
Epaminondas, the friend of Pelopidas, shared with him in the 
glory of this enterprise; and attacking, with the aid of 5000 
Atheni^tns, the LacedsBmonian garrison, drove them entirely 
out of the Theban territory. 

2. A war necessarily ensued between Tbebes and Sparta, 

. in which the former had the aid of Athens; This, however, 
was but for a seaso^**. Thebes singly opposed the power of 
Sparta, and the league of Greece; but Epaminondas and 
pelopidas were her generals. /The latter, amidst a career of 
glory, perished in an expedition against the tyrant of Pheraea. 
clpaminondas, triumphant at Leuctra and Man tinea, fell in 
the engagement at the latter place, and with him expired the 

^ glory of his country, 363 A. C. Athens and Sparta were 
humbled at the batde jof Mantinea. Thebes was victorious ; 
but she was undone by the death of Epaminondas. All par- 
ties were tired of the war ; and Artaxerxes, more powerful 
among those infatuated states than in his own dominions, 
dictated the terms of the treaty. It was stipulated that each 
power' should retain what it possessed ; and that the less 
states, now free from the yoke of the greater, should re- 
]:^ain so. 

SECTION XV. 

PHILIP OF MACEDON. 

.1, Greece was now in the most abject situation. The 
spirit of patriotism appeared utterly extinct, and military 
glory at Jin end. Athens seemed to have lost all ambition ; 
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the pleastires of luxury had entirely supplanted heroic virtue ; 
poets, musician.**, sculptors, and comedians, were now the on- |' 
ly great men o/ Attica. Sparta, no less changed from the 
simplicity of its ancient manners, and its power abridged by 
the new independency of the states of Peloponnesus, was in 
no capacity to attempt a recovery of its former greatness. In 
this situation Philip of Maccdon formed the ambitious project 
of bringing under his dominion the whole of Greece. 

2. He had mounted the throne of Macedon by popular 
choice, in violation of the': natural right of the nearer heirs 
to the crown; and he secured his power by the success of his 
arms against the Illirians, Paeonians, and Athenians, who es- 
poused the interest of his competitors. Uniting to great mi- 
litary talents the most consummate artifice and address, he had 
his pensionaries in all the states of Greece, who directed to 
his advantage every public measure. The miserable policy 
of those states, embroiled in perpetual quarrels, co-operated 
with his designs. A sacrilegious attempt of the Phocians to 
plunder the temple ol Delphos excited the tacred war (as it 
was called) in which almost all the republics joined against 
them. Philip's aid being courted by the Thebans and Tfaes* 
salians, he began hostilities by invading Phocis, the key to 
the territory of Attica, ^schines, the orator, bribed to bis 
interest, attempted to quiet the alarms of the Athenians, by 
ascribing to Philip a design only of punishing sacrilege, and 
vindicating the cause of ApoHo. Demosthenes, with true 
patriotism, exposed the artful designs of the invader, and with 
the most animated eloquence roused his countrymen to a vi- 
crorous effort for the preservation of their natural liberties. 
But the event was unsuccessful. The battle of Chcroneea, 
fought 337 A. C, decided the fate of Greece, and subjected 
all the states to the dominion of the king of Macedon. But 
it was not his policy to treat them as a conquered, people. 
They retained their separate and independent govertiments, 
while he 9onirolled and directed all the national measures. 

Convoking a general council of the states, Phifip was ap- 
pointed commander in chief of the forces of the nation ; and 
he laid before them his project for the conquest of Persia, re- 
quiring each republic to furnish its proportional subsidies. 
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On the eve of this great enterprise Philip was assassinated 
by Pausanias, a captain of his guards, in revenge of a private 
injury, 336 A* C* The Athenians; on the death of Philip, 
meanly expressed the most tumultuous joy, in the hope of a 
recovery of their liberty ; but this visionary prospect was 
never realized. The spirit of the nation was gone ; and in 
their subsequent revolutions they only changed their maa^ters* 

SECTION XVI. 

ALEXANDER THfi GREAT. 

1. Alexander, the son of Philip, succeeded at the age of 
twenty, years to the throne of Macedon, and, after a few suc- 
cessful battles against the revolted states, to the command of 
Greece. Assembling the deputies of the nation at Corinth, 
he communicated to them his resolution of prosecuting the de- 
signs of his father for the conquest of Persia. 

2. Withanarmy of 30,000 infantry, and 5000 cavalry, the sum 
of 70 talents, and provisions only for a single month, he cross- 
ed the Hellespont, and in traversing Phrygia visited the tomb 
of Achilles. Darius Codomannus^ being resolved to crush at 
once this inconsiderate youth, met him on the banks of the 
Granicus with 100,000 foot and 10,000 horse. The Greeks ' 
swam the river, their king leading the van, and, attacking the * 
astonished Persians, left 20,000 dead upon the field, and put to 
flight their whole army. Drawing from his first success a 
presage of continued victory, Alexander now sent home his 
fleet, leaving to his army the sole alternative, that they must 
subdue Asia or perish* Prosecuting their course for some 
time without resistance, the Greeks were attacked by the Per- 
Mans in a narrow valley of Cilicia, near the town of Issus. 
The Persian host amounted to 400,000 ; but their situation 
was such that only a small part could come into a|,ction, and 
they were defeated with prodigious slaughter. Th^ loss of the 
Persians in this battle was 1 10,000 ; that of the Greeks (ac- 
cording to Q. Cur tins) only 450. 

3. The history of Alexander by Quintus Curtius, though a 
most elegant composition, is extremely suspicious on the score 
of autlientic information. Arfian is the best authority. 

The generosity of Alexander was displayed after the bat- 
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tl^ of Issus^ in his attention to his noble prisoners, the mo- 
ther, the wife, and family of Darius. To the credit of Alex- 
ander it must be owned, that humanity, however overpower- 
ed,* and at times extinguished by his passions, certainly form- 
ed a part of his natural character* » 

j». The consequence of the battle of Issus was the submis- 
sion of all Syria. Damascus, where Darius had deposited his 
chief treasures, was betrayed and given up by its governor. 
The PhiBnicians were pleased to see themselves thus 
avenged for the oppression which they had suffered under the 
yokfe of Persia. 

6. Alexander had hitherto borne his good fortune with mo- 
deration. Felice^ says Curtius, $i hoc continentia ad \diimum 
vitit perseverare poiuisset ; sed nondum Fortuna se animo ejus 
infvderat, Happy would he have beerij if he had been able to 
persevere in this modemtion to the end of life / but his mind was 
not yet corrupted by the influence of prosperity. He directed 
his course toward Tyre, and desired-admittance to pwform a 
sacrifice to Hercules. The Tyrians shut their gates, and 
maintained for seven months a noble defence. The city was 
at length taken by storm, and the victor glutted his revenge . 
by the inhnman massacre of 8000 of the inhabitants. The 
fate of Gaza, gloriously defended by Betis, was equally de- 
plorable to its citizens, and more disgraceful to the conqueror;'. 
Ten thouSartd of the inhabitants of Gaza were massacred ; dip 
rest, both women and children, were sold into slavery ; and 
its brave defender was dragged at the wheels of the victor's 
chariot : Glorianie rege^ Achillem, a quo genus ipse deduc^ei^ 
imitatum se esse^ pana in hostem capiendo, Curtius. Thai is, 
the king boastings that by inflicting this punishment upon his 
enemy y he imitated Achilles^ from whom he pretended to- derivt 
his descent. 

7. The taking of Gaza opened Egypt to Alexander, and the 
whole country submitted without opposition. The course he 
now pursued demonstrated that in his conquests he followed 
no determined plan. Amid incredible fatigues, he led his ar- 
my through the deserts of Lybia, to visit the temple of his fa- 
ther, Jupiter Ammon. On his return he built Alexandria, at 
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the mouth of the Kile, afterward the capital of Lower Egypt, 
^nd one of the most flourishing cities in the world. Twenty 
other cities of the same name were reared by him in the course 
of his conquests. It is such works as these that justly entitle 
the Macedonian to the epithet of Great. By rearing in the 
midst of deserts those nurseries of population and of industry, 
he repaired the wasle and havoc of his conquests. Except for 
those monuments of his glory, he would have merited no other 
epithet than* that assigned him by the Brahmins of India, The 
Mighty Murderer* 

8. Returning from Egypt, Alexander traversed Assyria, and 
was met at Arbcla by Darius, at the head of 700,000 men. 
The Persian had proffered peace, consenting to yield the whole 
country from the Euphrates to the Hellespont, to give Alex- 
ander his daughter in marriage, and die immense sum of 
10,000 talents. But these terms were haughtily rejected, and 
peace offered only upon the unqualified submission of his ene- 
rny. The Persians were defeated at Ai-bela, with the loss of 
300,000 men. Darius fled from province to province. At 
length betrayed by Bessus, one of his own satraps, he 
was cruelly murdered ; and the Persian empire, which had 
subsisted for 206 years from the time of Cyrus the Great, sub- 
mitted to the conqueror, 330 A. C. 

9. Alexander now projected the conquest of India, firmly 
. persuaded that the gods had decreed him tlie sovereignty of 

t^e whole habitable globe. He penetrated to the Ganges, 
and would have proceeded to the eastern ocean, if the spirit' 
of his army had kept pace with his ambition. But his troops, 
seeing no end to their toils, refused to proceed. He return- 
ed to the Indus, whence sending round his fleet to the Persian 
* gulf under Nearchus, he marched his army across the desert 
to Persepolis. 

10. Indignant that he had found a limit to his conquests, he 
aba^idoned himself to every excess of luxury and debauchery. 
The arrogance of his. nature, and the ardour of his passions, 
heightened by continual intemperance, broke out into the most 
outrageous excesses of cruelty, for which, in the few intervals 
of sober reflection, his ingenuous mind suffered the keenest 
remorse. From Persepolis he returned to Babyloji, and there 
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died in a fit of debauch, in the thirty-third year of his age, and 
thirteenth of his reign, 324 A. C. 

II. Of the. character of Alexander the most opposite and 
contradictory estimates have been formed. While by some 
he is esteemed nothing better than a fortunate madman, he is 
by others celebrated for the grandeur, wisdom, and solidity of 
his political views. Truth is rarely to be found in extreme 
censure or applause. We may allow to Alexander the spirit 
and the talents of a great military genius, without combining 
ivith these the sober plans of a profound politician. In a mo- 
ral view of his character, we see an excellent and ingenuous 
nature corrupted at length by an unvarying current of suc- 
cess, and a striking example of the fatal violence of the pas- 
sions, when eminence of fortune removes all restraint, and flat- 
tery stimu!ates to their uncontrolled indulgence. 

SECTION XVII. 

SUCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER. 

1. Alexander, on his death-bed, named no successor, but 
gave his ring to Perdiccas, one of his officers. When his 
courtiers asked him to whom he wished the empire to devolve 
upon his death, he replied, " To the most worthy 5" and he 
is said to have added, that he foresaw this legacy would pre- 
pare for him very extraordinary funeral rites ; a prediction 
which was fully verified. 

2. Perdiccas, sensible that his pretensions would net justi-* 
fy a direct assumption of the government of this vast empire, 
brought about a division of the whole among thirty-three of 
the principal officers ; and trusting to their inevitable dissen- 
tions, he proposed by that means to reduce all of them under 
his own authority. Hence arose a series of wars and in- 
trigues, of which the detail is barren both of entertainment 
and usefiil information. It is sufficient to say, that their con- 
sequence was a total extirpation of the family of Alexander, 
and a new partition of the empire into four great monarchies, 
the shares of Ptolemy, Lysimachus, Cassander, and Seleucus. 
Of these the most powerful were that of Syria under Seleucus 
and his descendants, and that of Egypt under the Ptolemies. 

^* We cann6t (says Condillac) fix our attention on Ae his- 
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tory of the successors of Alexander, thoagh a great theatre is 
opened to our view, a variety of scenes, and multiplied catas- 
trophies. A picture is often displeasing from the very cir- 
cumstance of its greatness. We lose the connexion of its 
parts, because the eye cannot take them in at once. Still 
less will a large picture give us pleasure, if every part of it 
presents a different scene, each unconnected with the other.^? 
Such is the history of the successors of Alexander the Great. 

SECTION XVIII. 

FALL AVD CONQUEST OF GREECE. 

1. The history of Greece from the period of the death of 
Alexander is no longer an interesting or pleasing object of con- 
templation. Demosthenes once racM% made a noble attempt 

'to vindicate the national freedom, and to rouse his country, 
men, the Athenians, to shake off the yoke of Macedon. But 
it was too late. The pacific counsels of Phocion suited bet- 
ter the languid spirit of this once illustrious people. 

3. From this time the history of the different republics {H'e- 
senta nothing but a disgusting series of uninteresting revolu- 
tions ; with the exception only of that last effort made by the 
Achaean states to revive the expiring liberty of their country. 
The republic of Achaia was a league of a few of the smaller 
states to vindicate their freedom against the domineering spi- 
rit of the greater. They committed the government of the 

league to Aratus of Sicyon, with the title of praetor, a young 
man of high ambition, who immediately conceived the more 
extensive project of rescuing the whole of Greece from the 
dominion of Macedon. But the jealousy of the greater states 
rendered this scheme abortive. Sparta refused to arrange it- 
self under the guidance of the praetor of Achaia ; and Aratus, 
jforgetting his patriotic designs, sought only now to wreak his 
vengeance against the Lacedaemonians. For this purpose, 
with the most inconsistent pflicy, he courted the aid even of 
the Macedonians ; the very tyrants who had enslaved his 
country. 

3. The period was now come for the intervention of a fo- 
reign power, which was to reduce all under its wide-spread- • 
ing dominion. The Romans were at this time the most pow- 
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erful of all the contemporary nations. The people of Etolia, 
attacked by the Macedonians, with a rash policy besought 
the aid of the Romans, who, eager to add to their dominion this 
devoted country, cheerfully obeyed the summons, and speedi- 
ly accomplished the reduction of Macedonia. Perseus, its last 
sovereign, was led captive to Rome, and graced the triumph 
of Paulus iEmilius, 167 A. C. From that period the Romans 
were hastily advancing to the dominion of all Greece ; a pro- 
gress in which their 'art was more conspicuous than their vir- ^ 
tue. They gained their end by fostering disseniions between 
the states, which they directed to their own advantage, cor- 
rupting their principal citizens, and using, in fine, every art 
of the most insidious policy. A pretext was only wanting tq 
unsheath the sword, and this was furnished by the Achaean 
states, who insulted the deputies of imperial Romfe. This 
drew on them at once the resentment of the Romans. Metel- 
lus marched his legions into Greece, gave the Greeks batde, * 
and entirely defeated them. Mummius the consul terminated 
the work, and made an easy conquest of the whole of Greece, 
which from that period l)ecame a Roman province, under the 
name of Achaia, 146 A. C. 

4. Rome had acquired from her conquests a flood of 
wealth, and began now to manifest a taste for luxury, and a 
spirit of refinement. In those points Greece was to its con- 
querors an instructor and a model ; and, even though van- 
quished, was regarded with a species of respect by its ruder 
masters. 

Graecia capta ferum victorem, cepit, et artet 

Intulit agreisti Latio.-^ ' ' ■ Hor. Epist. Lib. ii. 

That is, captive Greece captivated its fierce conquerors^ and 
' introduced a taste for the fine arts into the rude country of 
Latium* 

SECTION XIX. 

P0L1TICA.L REFLECTIONS ARISING I'ROM THE HISTORY OF THE 
STATES OF GREECE. 

1. The revolutions which the states of Greece underwent, 
and the situations into which they were thrown by their con- 
nexion and differences with one another, and llicir wars with 
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foreign nations, were so various, that their history is a school 
of instruction in political science. The surest test of the truth 
or falsehood of abstract principles of politics is their applica- 
tion to actual experience and to the history of nadons. 

2. The oppression which the states of Greece suffered un- 
der their ancient despots, who were subject to no constitutional 
control, was a most justifiable motive for their establishing 
a new form of government, which promised them the enjoy-* 
mcnt of greater political freedom. ' We believe too that those 
new forms of government were framed by their virtuous legis- 
lators in the true spirit of patriotism. But as to the real 
merits of those political fabrics, it is certain that they were 
very far from corresponding in practice with what was ex- 
pected from them in theory. We seek in vain, either in the 
history of Athens or Lacedaemon, for the beautiful idea of a 
well-ordered commonwealth. The revolutions of govern- 
ment which they were ever experiencing, the continual fac- 
tions with which they were embroiled, plainly demonstrate 
that there was a raidical defect in the structure of the ma- 
chine, which precluded the possibility of regular motion. The , 
condition of the people under those governments was such as 
partook more of servitude and oppression, than that of the 
subjects of the most despotic monarchies. The slaves form- 
ed the actual majority of the inhabitants in all the states of 
Greece. To these the free citizens were rigorous bond-mas- 
ters. Bondage being a consequence of the contraction of 
debts even by free men, a great proportion of these was sub- 
ject to the tyrannical control- of their fellow-citizens. Nor 
were the richer classes in the actual enjoyment of independence. 
They were perpetuUy divided into factions, which servilely 
ranked themselves under the banners of the contending chiefs of 
the republic. Those parties were kept together solely by cor- 
ruption. The whole was therefore a system of servility and 
debasement of spirit, which left nothing of a free or in- 
genuous nature in the condition of individuals, nor any thing 
that could furnish CLComium to a real advocate for the digni- 
ty of human nature • 

Such was the condition of the chief republics of antiquity. 
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Their governments promised in theory, what they never con- 
fenced in practice, the political happiness of the citizens, 

3. It is the fundamental theory of Montesqu ieu's Spirit of 
Laws, that the three distinct forms of government, the mo- 
narchical, despotical, and republican, are influenced, by the 
three separate principles of honour, fear, and virtue J and 
this theory is the foundation on which the author builds a 
great part of his political doctrines. That each of these 
principles is exclusively essential to its respective form of 
government, but unnecessary, and even prejudicial in the 
others, is a position contrary both to reason and to truth. No 
form of government can subsist where fevery one of those prin- 
ciples has not its operation. The admission of such a theory 
leads to the most mischievous conclusions ; as, for example, 
that in monarchies the state dispenses with virtue in its of- 
ficers and magistrates ; that public employments ought to be 
venal ; and that crimes, if kept secret, are of no consequence, 

4. It is only in the infant periods of the Grecian history 
that we are to look for those splendid examplies of patriotism 
and heroic virtue, which the ardent mind of uncorrupted youth 
will ever delight to contemplate. The most remarkable cir- 
cumstance which strikes us on comparing the la^tter with the 
more early periods of the history of the Greeks, is the total 
change in the genius and spirit of the people. The ardour 
of patriotism, the thirst of military glory, the enthusiasm of li- 
berty, decline with the rising grandeur and opulence of the 
nation ; and an enthusiasm of another species succeeds, and 
far less worthy in its aim : an admiration of the fine arts, a 
violent passion for the objects of taste, and for the refinements 
of luxury. This leads us to consider Greece in the light in 
which, after the loss of its liberty, it still continued to attract 
the admiration of other nations. 

SECTION XX. 

STATE OF THE ARTS IS GREECE. 

1 . It is not among the Greeks that we are to look for the 

greatest improvements in the useful and necessary arts of life. 

In agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, they never were 

gready distinguished. But in those arts which are termed the 

^ne artSy Greece surpassed all the contemporary nations. 
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The monuments of those which yet remain are the models of 
imitation, and the confessed standard of excellence, in the 
-judgment of the most polished nations of modern times, 

2. After the defeat of Xerxes the active spirit of the Athe- 
nians, which would have otherwise languished for want of an 
object, taking a new direction from luxury, displayed itself 
signally in all the works of taste in the fine arts. The admi- 
nistration of Pericles was the era of luxury and splendour. 
The arts broke out at once with surprising lustre ; and archi- 
tecture, sculptuils, and painting, were carried to the summit of 
perfectioui This golden ag*e of the atts in Greece endured for 
about a century, till after the death of Alexander the Great* 
» 3. The Greeks were the parents of that system of architec- 
ture which is universally allowed to be the mqst perfect. 

The Greek architecture consisted of three distinct orders : 
the Doric, the Ionic, and Corinthian. 

The Doric lias a masculine grandeur, and a superior air of 
strength to both the others* It is therefore best adapted to 
works of great magnitude, and of a sublime character. The 
character of sublin4ty is essentially connected with chasteness 
and simplicity* Of this order is the temple of Theseus at 
Athens, built ten years after the battle of Marathon, and at this 
day almost entire. 

The Ionic order is light and elegant. The former has a 
masculine grandeur ; the latter a feminine elegance. The 
Ionic i? likewise simple : for simplicity is an essential requi- 
site in true beauty. Of this order were the temple of Apollo 
at Miletus, the temple of the Delphic oracle, and the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus. 

The Corinthian marks an age of luxury and magnificence, 
when pomp and splendour had become the predominant pas- 
sion, but had not yet extinguished the taste for the sublime 
and beautiful. It attempts therefore a union of all these cha- 
racters, but satisfies not the chastened judgment, and pleases 
only a corrupted taste. 



-" First unadorned, 



" And •obly plain, the manly Doric rose ; 
. . *< The Ionic then, with decent matron grace, ^ 

** Her airy pillar beavM ; luxuriant last 
** The rich^Corinthian spread her wanton wreath." 

TfiOMSOjr's Libirty, Pari 2. 
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4. The Tuscan and the Composite orders are of Italian 
origin. The Etruscan architecture appears to have been 
nearly allied to the Grecian, but to have possessed an inferi- 
or degree of elegance. The Trajan column at Rome is of 
{his order ; less remarkable for the beauty of its proportions 
than for the admirable sculpture which decorates it. The 
Composite order is what its name implies ; it shows that the 
Greeks had in the three original orders exhausted all the prin- 
ciples of grandeur and beauty ; and (hat it was not possible 
to frame a fourth, except by combining the former. 

5. The Gothic archuecture offers no contradiction to these 
observations. The effect which it produces cannot be alto- 
gether accounted for from the rules of "symmetry or harmony 
in the proportions between the several parts ; but depends on 
a certain idea of vastness, gloominess, and solemnity, which 
are powerful ingredients in the sublime. 

6. Sculpture was brought by the Greeks to as high perfec- 
tion as architecture. The remains of Grecian sculpture are 
at this day the most perfect models of the art ; and the mo- 
dern artists have no means of attaining to excellence so cer- 
tain as the study of those great master-pieces. 

7. The excellence of the Greeks in sculpture may perhaps 
be accounted for chiefly from their having the human figure 
often l)efore their eyes quite nak<ed, and in all its various atti- 
tudes, both in the palastra, and in their public ^mes. The 
antique statues have therefore a grandeur ui\ited with perfect 
simplicity, because the attitude is not the result of an artifi- 
cial disposition of the figure, a# in the modern academies, but 
is nature unconstrained. Thus, in the Dying Gladiator, when 
we observe the relaxation of the muscles, and the visible fail- 
ure of strength and life, we cannot doubt that nature was the 
sculptor's immediate model of imitation. Cresilas viJneratum 
deficientem fecit^ ex quo possit intelligi quantum resUt animu 
Plin. lib. 36. Cresilas has represented a wounded man 
fainting, from which we may perceive how. much life still re- 
mains. 

8. And this nature ^as in reality superior to what we now 
see in the ordinary race of men,. The constant practice of 
gymnastic exercises gave a finer conformation of body than 
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what is now to be found in the vitiated pupils of modern efic* 
minacy, the artificiaL children of modern fashion. 

9. A secondary cause of the eminence of the Greeks in the 
arts of design j was their theology, which furnished an ample 
exercise for the genius of the sculptor and painter. 

10. We must s'peak with more diffidence of the ability of 
the Greeks in- painting, than of their superiority in culpture ; 
because the existing specimens of the former are extremely 
rare, and the pieces which are presei^ved are probably not 
the most excellent. But in the want of actual evidence we 
have every presumption that tlie Greeks had attained equal 
perfection in the art of painting and in sculpture : for if we 
find the judgment given by ancient writers of their excellence 

in sculpture confirmed by the universal assent of the best cri- 

tics among the moderns, we have every reason to presume an 
equal rectitude in the judgment which the same ancient wri- 
ters have pronounced upon their paintings. If Pliny is right 
in his opinion of the merits of those statues which yet remain, 
the Venus of Praxiteles, and the Laocoon of Agesander, Po- 
lydorus, and Athenodorus, we have no reason to suppose hi» 
taste to be less just when he celebrates the merits, and criti- 
cally characterises the diiferent manners of Zeuxis, Appelles, 
Parrhasius, Protogenes, and Timanthes, whose works have 
perished. 

11. The paintings found in Herculaneum, Pompeii, theSe- 
^pulchrum Nasonianum at Rome, were probably the work of 

Greek artists ; for the Romans were never Eminent in any of 
the arts dependent on desfgn^ These paintings exhibit great 
knowledge of proportions, and of the chiaro-oscuro; but be- 
tray an ignorance of the rules of perspective* 

12. The music of the ancients appears to have been very 
inferior to that of the moderns* 

13. The peculiar genius of the Greeks in the fine arts ex- 
tended its effects to the revolutions of their states, and in- 
fluenced their fate as a nation. 

SECTION XXI^ 

OF THE GREEK POETS* 

1. The Greeks were the first who reduced the athletic ex- 
__ercises to a system, and considered them as an object of gene- 
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ral attention and importance. The Panathcnaean, and after- 
ward the Olympic, the Pythian, Nemaean, and Isthmian games, 
were under the regulation of the laws. They contributed es- 
Bentially to the improvement of the nation ; and, while they 
cherished martial ardour, and promoted hardiness and agility 
of body, they cultivated likewise urbanity apd politeness. 

2. The games of Greece were not confined to gymnastic or 
athletic exercises. They encouraged competitions in genius 
and learning. They were the resort of the poets, the histori- 
ans, and the philosophers. 

3. In . all nations poetry is of greater antiquity than prose 
composition. The earliest prose writers in Greece, Pherc- 
cydes of Scyros, and Cadmus of Miletus, were. 350 years pos- 
terior to Homer. Any remains of the more ancient poets, as 
Linus, Orpheus, &c., are extremely suspicious. Homer is 
generally supposed to have flourished about 907 A. C. ; to 
have followed the occupation of a wandering minstrel, and to 
have composed his poems in detached fragments, and separate 

' ballads, and episodes. Pisistratus, about 540 A. C, employ- 
ed some learned men to collect and methodize these frag- 
ments ; and to this we owe the complete poems of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. iPie distinguishing merits of Homer are, his 
profound knowledge of human nature, his faithful and minute 
description of ancient manners, his genius for the sublime and 
beautiful, and the harmony of his poetical numbers. His 
fidelity as a historian has been questioned ; but the great 
outlines of his narrative are probably authentic. 

4. Hesiod was nearly contemporary with Homer ; a poet 
of whose merits we should be little sensible, if they were not 
seen through the medium of an immense antiquity. The 
poem of the Works and Days contains some judicious pre- 
cepts of agriculture. The Theogony is an obscure history 
of the origin of the gods, and the formation of the universe. 

5. About two centuries after Homer and Hesiod, flourished 
Archilochus, the inventor of Iambic verse ; Terpander, equal- 
ly' eminent as a poet and a musician ; Sappho, of whose com- 
position we have two exquisite odes ;, Alcaeus and Simonides, 
of whom there are some fine fi-agments ; and Pindar and Ana- 
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creoD, who have left enough to allow an accurate estimate of 
their merits. 

6. Pindar was esteemed by the ancients the chief of the 
lyric poets. He possesses unbounded fancy, and great sub- 
limity of imagery ; but his digressions are so rapid and so 
frequent, that we cannot discover the chain of thpught ; and 
his expression is allowed, even by Longinus, to be often ob- 
scure and unintelligible. 

7. Anacreon is a great contrast to Pindar. His fancy sug- 
gests only familiar and luxurious pictures. He has no com- 
prehension of the sublime, but contents himself with the easy, 
the graceful, and the wanton. His morality is loose, and his 
sentiments are little better than the effusions of a voluptuary. 

8. The collection termed Anthologia^ which consists chiefly 
of ancient epigrams, contains niany valuable specimens of the 
taste and poetical fancy of the Greeks, and contributes materi- 
ally to th6 illustration of their manners. The best of the mo- 
dern epigrams may be traced to this source. 

9. The era of the origin of dramatic composition among 
the Greeks is about 590 A. C. Thespis was contemporary 
with Solon. Within little more than a century the Greek 
drama was carried to its highest degree of excellence, for 
iEschylus died 45.6 A. C. iBschylus wrote sixty-six trage- 
dies ; for thirteen of which he gained the first prize of dra- 
matic poetry at the Olympic games. Like Shakspeare, his 
genius is sublime, and his imagination unbounded. He dis- 
dained regularity of plan, and all artificial restriction ; but 
unfortunately he disdained likewise the restraints of decency 
and of good morals. 

10. Euripides and Sophocles flourished about fifty years 
after -Eschylus. Euripides is most masterly in gainting the 
passion of love, both in its tenderest emotions and in its most 
violent paroxysms : yet the characters of his women demon- 
strate'" that he had no great opinion of the virtues of the female 
sex. Longinus does not rate high his talent for the sublime. . 
But he possessed a much superior excellence : his verses, 
•with great eloquence and harmony, breathe the most admira- 
ble morality. There remain twenty tragedies of Euripides ; 
and of these the Medea is deemed the best. 
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1 1 . SopHocles shared with Euripides the palm of dramatic 
poetry ; and is judged to have surpassed him in the grand 
and the sublime. Of 120 tragedies which he composed, on- 
ly seven remain. They display great knowledge of the hu- 
man heart, and a general chastity and simplicity of expres- 
sion, which gave the greater force to the occasiofial strokes 
of the sublime. The Oedipus of Sophocles is esteemed the 
most perfect production of the Greek stage. 

12. The Greek comedy is divided into the ancient, thp mid- 
ditj and the new. The first was a licentious satire and mimic- 
ry of real personages, exhibited by name upon the stage. 
The laws repressed this extreme license, alid gave birth to 
the middle comedy, which continued the satirical delineation 
of real persons, but under fictitious names. The last improve- 
ment consisted in banishing all personal satire, and confining 
comedy to a delineation of manners. This was the new 
comedy. Of the first species, the ancient, we have nore- 
maioia. The dramas of Aristophanes are an example of the 
second or middle comedy. The grossness of his raillery, and 
the malevolence which frequently inspired it, are a reproach 
to the morals of that people which could tolerate it. Yet his 
works have their value in throwing light upon ancient man- 
ners. 

13. Of the new comedy Menander was the bright example ; 
possessing a vein of the most delicate wit, with the utmost 
purity of moral sentiment. Unfortunately none of his writ- 
ings remain, except a few fragments preserved by AthenaBus. 
We see a great deal of his merits, however, in his copyist 
and translator, Terence. 

14. The actors, both in the Greek and Roman theatres, 
wore masks, of which the features were strongly painted, and 
the mouth so constructed as to increase the power of the voice. 
It is probable that the tragedy and comedy of the Greeks and 
Romans were set to music, and sung, like the recitative in 
the Italian opera. Sometimes one person was employed to 
recite or sing the part, and another to perform the correspond- 
ing action or gesticjulation. 

15. The Mimes were burlesque parodies on the serious 

K . 
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tragedy and comedy. The Pantomimes consisted solely of 
gesticulation, and were carried to perfection. 

SECTION XXII. 

OF THE ttREEK HISTORIANS. 

1. The most eminent of the Greek historians were contem* 
imraries. Herodotus died 413 A. C. ; Thucydides, 391 A. 
C. ; and Xenophon was about twenty years younger than 
Thucydides. Herodotus ' writes . the joint history of. the 
Greeks and Persians, from the time of C3rrus to the battles of 
Plataea and Mycale. He likewise treats incidentally of the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Medes, and Lydians. His veracity is 
to be depended on in all matters that fell under his own ob« 
servation ; but he admits too easily the reports of others, and 
is in general fond of the marvellous. His style is pure, and 
he has a copious elocution. 

2. Thucydides, an able general, has written, with great 
ability, the history of the first twenty-one years 6f the.ijelo- 
ponnesian war; introducing ^ with a short narrative irf^ the 
preceding periods of the history of Greece. He is jusdy es- 
teemed for his fidelity and candour. His style is a contrast 
to the full and flowing period of Herodotus, possessing a sen- 
tentious brevity, which is at once lively and energetic. The 
history of the remaining six years of the war of Peloponnesus 
was written by Theopompus and Xenophon. 

3. Xenophon commanded the Greek armyin the service of 
Cyrus the younger, in his culpable enterprise against his bro- 
ther Artaxerxes. (See sect. XIII, § 6.) After the failure of 
this enterprise, Xenophon directed that astonishing retreat 
from Babylon to the Euxine, of which he has given a splen- 
did and faithful n^r^tive. He wrote likewise the Cyropedia, 
or the history of the^elder Cyrus, which is believed to be an 
imaginary delineation of an accomplished prince ratl^er thaa 
a real narration. He continued the history of Thucydides, 
and has left two excellent political tract3 on the constitutions 
of Lacedaemon and Athens. His style is simple and ener- 
getic, femiliar, unadorned, and free from all affectation. t 

4. Greece, in its decline, produced some historians of great 
eminence. Polybius, a native of Megalopolis, wrote forty 
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books of the Roman and Greek history during his own age ; 
that is, the beginning of the second Punic ^ar to the reduc- 
tion of Macedonia into a Roman province. But of this great 
work only the first five books are entire, with an epitome of 
the following twelve. He dei^erves no praise for eloquence 
and purity of style ; but for authentic informatioi^ and judi- 
cious reflection he has high claims to merit. 

5. Diodorus Siculus flourished in the time of Augustus, and 
composed, in forty books, a general history of the world, 
under the title of Bibliotheca Historica. No more remaiti 
Aan fiteen books 5 of which the first five treat of the fabulous 
periods, and the history of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, 
Greeks, &c. prior to the Trojan war* The next five are want- 
ing. The remainder brings down the history from the expedi- 
tion of Xerxes into Greece till after the death of Alexander 
the Great. He is accused of chronological inaccuracy in the 
earlier parts of his work ; but the authenticity and correct- ' 
ness of the later periods are unimpeached. 

6. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, eminent both as a historian 
and rhetorician, flourished in the age of Augustus. His Rip- 
man Antiquities contain much valuable information, though 
they are too much tinctured with the spirit of systematizing. 

7. Plutarch, a native of Cheronea in Bceotia, flourished 
in theVeign of Nero. His Lives of Illustrious Men is on^f 
the most valualDle of the literary works of the ancients ; Tn- ► 
troducing us to an acquaintance with the private character 
and manners of those eminent persons^ whose public achieve- 
ments are recorded by professed historians. His morality 
is excellent ; and his style, though not eloquent, is clear and 
energetic. 

8. Arrian wrote, in the reigi> of Adrian, seven books of 
the wars of Alexander with great judgment and fidelity ; his 
narratiMCi being composed on the authority of Aristobulusand 
ftolemy, two of Alexander's principal officers. His style is 
unadorned, but chaste, perspicuous, and manly. 

SECTION xxin. 

OF TH£ GREEK PHILOSOPHERS. 

]. After the time of Homer and Hesiod, the increasing re- 
lish for poetical composition gave rise to a set of men. termed 
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rhapsodists, whtfse employment was to recite, at the games 
and festivals, th% compositions of die older poets, and to com- 
ttent on their merits, and explain theip doctrines. Some af 
these, founding schools of instruction, were dignified by their 
pupils with the epithet of Sophists, or teachers of wisdonu 

2. Thefiiost ancient School of philosophy was that founded 
by Thales, 649 A. C, and tenned the Ionic. Thales iscele- 
brated for his knowledge Of geometry and astroncAny. His 
metaphysical doctrines^ are imperfectly knownw He taught 
the belief of a first cause, and an over-ruling providence ; but 
supposed the Divinity to animate the universe^ as the soul 
animates the body. The moral doctrines of the Ionic schocd 
were pure and rational. The most eminent of the disciples 
of Thales were Anaximander and Anaxagoras. 
^ 3. Soon after the Ionic arose the Italian sect, founded l>y Py- 
(hagoras, whb was ,born about 586 A. C. He is supposed 
to have derived much of his knowledge from Egypt ; and he 
had, like the Egyptian priests, a. public doctrine for the peo- 
ple, and a private doctrine for his disciples ; the former a 
good system of inorals, the latter probably unintelligible 
mystery. His notions of Divinity were akin to those of 
Thales ; but he believed in the eternity of the universe, and 
in its co-existence with the Deity. He taught the transmi- 
gi||tion of the soul through difiierent bodies. His disciples 
lived in common ; abstained rigorously firom the flesh of 
anirhals, and held music in high estimation, as a correc- ^ 
tive of the passions, Pythagoras believed the earth to 
be a sphere, the planets to be inhabited, and the fixed staris 
to be the siins and centres of other systems. His most emi- 
nent followers were Empedocles, Epichanijus, Ocellus Lu- 
canus, Timaeus, Archytas*. , 

* Brucker, in his History of Philosophy, represents Pythagoras as aii iai'- 
postor ; and his mystical conduct as a teacher certainly subjects him "t^ 
this imputation. The honour of the first discovery of the solar system htk 
been generi^lly ascribed to Pythagoras ; and it appears from Diogenes Laerti- 
us and other ancient writers, that he had some confused notions of the motions 
of the planets. He supposed that all the planets revolved round 2l central 
aphere ofjire in differrent periodical times ; and that the sun also moved round 
the t,ame sphere in the apace of a year. He spoke of the harmonious moHons 
and sounds of the celestial bodies, and pretended timt he could hear the musie 
^Uu 9plurti. SuJSk^fi^^ ^brv^ment MfBtmkt¥*9 Hitiitryjrf-PMhsopky, 
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4. The Eleatic sect was founded by Xenophanes, about 
500 A, O* Its chief supporters were Parmenides, Zeno, and 
Leucippus, citizens of Eiea. The metaphysical notions of 
this sect were utterly tinintelligible. They maintained that 
things had neither beginning, end, nor any change ; and that 
all the changes which we perceive are in our own senses* 
Yet Leocippus taught the doctrine of atoms, whence he sup- 
posed all material substances to be formed. Of this sect were 
Democritus and Heraclitus. 

5. The Socratic school arose from the Ionic. Socrates died 
401 A. C, the wisest, the most virtuous of the Greeks. He 
exploded the futile logic of the Sophists, which consisted of a / 
set of general arguments applicable to all manner of questions, 
and by which they could, with an appearance of plausibility, 
maintain either side of any proposition. Socrates always ^ 
brought his antagonist to particulars ; beginning with a sim- 
ple and undeniable position, which being granted, another 
followed equally undeniable, till the disputant was conducted 

step by step, by his own concessions, to that side of the ques- 
tion on which lay the truth. His rivals lost all credit as phi- 
losophers, but had influence to procure the destruction of the^ 
man who had exposed them. The doctrines of Socrates are 
to be learned from Plato and Xenophon. He taught the belief 
of a first cause, whose beneficence is equal to his power, the 
Crearor and Ruler of the universe. He inculcated the moral 
agency of man, the immortality of the soul, and a future state 
of reVard and punishment. He exploded the polytheistic su- 
perstitions of of his country, and thence became the victim of 
an accusation of impiety. (See section XIII, § 5.) 

vol. i, chap, xii. Mr. Tytler says, that Pythagoras belieyed the fixed stam 
to be the sans and centres of other systems. But no sach opinion is to be 
foand in Bfncker^s History of Philosophy, or in Rees's Cyclopedia, which 
admits the authority of Brucker. This appears to be a mistake, for Pytba> 
goras does not place the sun in the centre of the planetary motions, as Coper-- 
nicusdoes. Professor Play fair .ascribes the discovery of the solar system to 
Copernicus alone, and does not even mentipn (he name of Pythagoras. Dm- |k 

terlcAUm on Mathemaiical and Physical Science, Upon a careful examination 
of the writings of the ancient philosophers, we shall find that they had no 
knowledge of the true system of the world, and that all the modern histories 
of agtrimomy ^re erroneous in ascribing the discovery to Pythagoras. Coper- 
— '''"^^ le and original discoverer of the true solar eystem. £ditor, , 
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6. The morality of Socrates was successfiilly cultivated by 
die Cyrenaic sect, but was pushed to extravagance by the 
Cynics. Virtue, in their opinion, consisted in renouncing all 
the conveniences of life. They clothed themselves in rags, 
slept and eat in the streets, or wandered about the country 
with a stick and a knapsack. They condemned all knowledge 
as useless. They associated impudence with ignorance, and 
indulged themselves in scurrility and invective without re- 
straint. 

7. The Megarean sect was the inventor of logical syllogism, 
or the art of quibbling. 

B. Plato was the founder of the Academic sect, a philo- 
sopher, whose doctrines have had a more extensive influence 
over the minds of mankind than those of any other among the 
ancients. This is in part owing to their intrinsic merit, and 
in part to the eloquence with which they have been propound- 
ed. Plato had the most sublime ideas of the Divinity and his 
attributes. He taught that the human soul was a portion of 
the Divinity, and that this alliance of the eternal mind might 
be improved into actual intercourse with the Supreme being, 
by abstracting the soul from all the corruptions which it de- 
rives from the body : a doctrine highly flattering to the pride 
of man, and generating that mystical enthusiasm which has 
the most powerful empire over a warm imagination. 

9. The Platonic philosophy found its chief opponents in 
four remarkable sects, the Peripatetic, the Skeptic, the Stoic, 
and the Epicurean. 

10. Aristotle, the founder of the Peripatetic sect, was the 
tutor of Alexander the Great, and established his school in 

.the Lyceum at Athens: a philosopher whose tenets have 
found more zealous partizans, and more rancorous opponents, 
than those of any other. His Metaphysics, from the senten- 
tious brevity of his expression, are extremely obscure, and 
have given rise to numberless commentaries. The best ana- 
lysis of his doctrines is given by Dr. Reid, in Lord Kames^s 
Sketches of the History of Man. His physical works are the 
result of great observation and acquaintance with nature ; and 
his critical writings, as his Poetics and Art of Rhetoric, dis- 
,pflay both taste and judgment. The latter works will evcrxon- 
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^inue to be most valued* The peculiar passion of Aristotle was 
that of classifying, arranging, and combining the objects of 
his knowledge, so as to reduce all to a few principles ; a very 
dangerous propensity in philosophy, and repressive of im- 
provements in science. 

11. The Skeptical sect was founded by Pyrrho. They 
formed no systems of their own, but endeavoured to weaken 
the foundations of those of all others. They inculcated uni- 
versal doubt, as the only true wisdom* There was, in 
their opinion, no essential difference between vice and vir- 
tue, further than as human compact had discriminated them. 
^Tranquillity of mind they supposed to be the state of the 
greatest happiness ; and this ivas to be attained by absolute 
indifference to all dogmas or opinions. 

12. The Stoics, proposing to themselves the same end, 
tranquillity of mind, took a nobler path to arrive at it. They 
endeavoured to raise themselves above all the passions and 
feelings of humanity. They believed all nature, and God 
himself the soul of the universe, to be regulated by fixed and 
immutable laws. The human soul being a portion of the Di- 
vinity, man cannot complain of being actuated by that neces- 
sity which actuates the Divinity himself. His pains and his 
.pleasures are determined by the same laws which determine 
iis existence. Virtue consists in accommodating the dispo- 
^tion of the mind to the immutable laws of nature ; vice in 
opposing those laws : vice therefore is folly^ and virtue the 
<)nly true wisdom. A beautiful picture of the Stoical philo- 
sophy is found in the Enchiridion of Epictetus, and in the Medi- 
tations of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. See Carter^s Transla- 
tion of ike former aoork^ and Madan^s Translation of the latter* 
i J 3. Epicurus taught that man's supreme happiness consist- 
ed in pl^sure. He limited the term so as to make it mean 
only the ^Dractice of virtue. But if pleasure is allowed to be 
:the object, every man will draw it from those sources which 
he finds can best supply it. It might have been the pleasure 
«of Epicurus to be chaste and temperate. We are told that it 
was so. But others find their pleasure in intemperance and 
luxury 'y and such was the t^&te of his principal followers. 
JBpicurus held that the Deity was indifferent to all the actions 
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of man. His followers therefore had no othtr counsellor than 
their own conscience, and no other guide than the instinctive 
desire of their own happiness. 

14. The Greek philosophy, on the whole, affords little 
more than a picture of the imbecility and caprice of the hu* 
man mind. Its teachers, instead of experiment and observa- 
tion, satisfied themselves with constructing theories; and 
these, wanting fact for their basis, have only served to perplex 
the imderstanding, and to retard equally the advancement of 
sound morality and the progress of useful knowledge. 

THE HISTORY OF ROME. 

SECTION XXIV. 

FIRST AGES, AND REGAL OOVERNUSNT OF ROME* 

1. In the delineation of ancient history, Rome, after the 
conquf^st of Greece, becomes the leading object of attention. 
The history of this empire, in its progress to universal do- 
minion, and afterward in its decline and fall, involves a col- 
lateral account of all the other nations of antiquity, which in 
tbose periods are deserving of our consideration. 

2. Thoug;h we cannot determine the era when Italy was 
first peopled, yet we have every reason to believe that it was 
inhabited by a refined and cultivated nation many ages before 
the Roman name was known. This nation was the Etrus- 
cans, of whom there exist at this day monuments in the fine 
arts, which prove them to have been a splendid, luxurious, 
and highly polished people. Their alphabet, resembling the 
Phoenician, disposes us to believe them of eastern origin* 
The Roman historians mention them as a powerful and opu- 
lent nation long before the>origiaof Rome ; and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus deduces most of the religious rites of the Ro- 
mans from Etruria. Tvscorum ante Romanum imptrivm late 
terra marique opes patuere. — Liv. lib. v. 33. The power and 
wealth of the Tuscans were very extensive both by land and sec^ 
before the origin of the Roman nation* 

3. The rest of Italy was divided among a number of inde- 
pendent tribes or nations, comparatively in a rude and uncul- 
tivated state ; Umbrians, Ligurians, Sabines, Veientes, La- 
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tins, iBqui^ Volsci, &c. Latium, a territory of fifty miles in 
, length and sixteen in breadth, contained forty-seven indepen- 
dent cities or states. , 

4. The origin of the city and state of Rome is involved ii| 
great uncertainty. Dionysius supposes two cities of that 
n^me to have existed, and to have perished before the founda- 
tion of the city built by Romulus. The vulgar account of the 
latter is, that it was 'founded 752 A. C. , by a troop of shep- 
herds or banditti, who peopled their new city by carrying off 
the wives and daughters of their neighbours, the Sabines* 

5. The great outlines of the first constitution of the Roman 
government, though generally attributed to the political abili- 
ties of Romulus, seem to have a fatural foundation in the 
usages of barbarous nations. Other institutions bejar the 
traces of political skill and positive enactment, 

6. Romulus is said to have divided (lis people into three 
tribes, and each tribe into ten curice^ The lands he dis- 
tribifted into three portions ; one for the support of the 
government, another for the maintainance of ^religion, and the 

* third for the use of the Romao citizens, which he divided into 
equal portions of two acres to each citizen. He instituted a 
senate of 100 members (afterward increksed to 200), who 
deliberated on and prepared all public measures for the as- 
sembly of the people, in whom was vested the right of de- 
termination. The patrician families were the descendants of 
those centtun patrts {hundred fathers. ) " 

7. The king had the nomination of the senators, the privi- 
lege of assembling the people, and a right of appeal in all 
questions of importance. He had the command of the army, 
and the office of pontifex maximus (high priest). He had, 
as a guard, twelve lictors, and a troop of horsemen named 
celeresj or equitesj afterward the distinct order of Roman 
knightSt Those regulations are of positive institution : others 
arose naturally from the state of society, 

8. The patria poiestas (paternal authority) is of the latter 
nature, being common to all barbarous tribes. The limita- 
jlion of all arts to the slaves arose from the constant employ -r 
ment of the citizens in warfare or in agriculture. 

9* The connexion o! patron and client was an admira^]^. 
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insiitution, which at once united the citizens, and maintained 
a useful subordination. 

10. The Sabines were the most formidable enemy of the 
early Romans ;. and a wise policy united for a- while the two 
nations into one state. After the death of Romulus, who 

, reigned thirty-seven years, Numa, a Sabine, was elected king. 
His disposition was pious and pacific ; and he endeavoured to 
give his people the same character. He pretended to divine 
inspiration, to give the greater authority, to his laws, which in 
themselves were excellent. He multiplied the national gods, 
built temples, and instituted difierent classes of priests, ^ami- 
n««, 5a/u, &c., and a variety of religious cereqionies. The 
flamines ofl&ciated each in the service of a particular deity ; 
the * salii guarded the sacred bticklers ; the vestals cherished 
the sacred fire ; the augurs and aruspices divined future events 
from the flight of birds, and the entrails of victims. The 
temple of Janus was open in war, and shut during peace. 
Numa reformed the calendar, regulating the year at twelve 
luBar months, and distinguished the days for civil occupation 
{fasti) from those dec^icated to religious rest {nefasti).. Agri- , 
culture was lawful on the latter, as a duty of religion. Numa 

' reigned forty-thrfee years. * 

11. TuUus Hostilius, the third king of Rome, of warlike 
disposition, subdued the Albans, Fidenates, and oth^r neigh- 
bouring states. The Sabines, now disunited from the Romans, 
were among the most powerful of their enemies. Tullus 
rejgned thirty- tlye.e years. 

12. Aqcus Martius, the grandson of Numa, was elected 
king on the death of Tullus. He inherited the piety and vir- 
tues of his grand- father, and joined to these the talents of a ' 
warrior. He increased the population of Rome, by natural- 
izing some of the conqupred states ; enlarged and fortified the 
city, and built the port of Ostia at the mouth of the Tiber. He 
reigned gloriously twenty-four years. 

13. Tarquinius Priscus, a citizen of Corinth, popular from 
his wealth and liberality, was elected to the vacant throne. 
H^ enlarged the senate by 100 new members from the ple- 
beian families, patrts minorum gentium (the fathers of the less, 
fitmilw)- This body consisted now of 300, at which nnmbey 
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it remained for some centuries. Tarquin was victorious in his 
wars, and adorned and improved the city with works of utility 
and magnificence. Such 'were the circus or hippodrome, the 
ivalls of hewn stone ; the capitol; the cloacae, those immense 
common sewers, which lead to the belief that the new Rome 
had been built on the ruins of an ancient city of greater mag- 
nitude'. Tarquinius Was assassinated in the thirty-eighth 
year of his reign. 

14. Servius Tullius, who had married the daughter of Tar- 
quinius, secured, by his own address and the intrigues of his 
mother-in-law, his election to the vacant throne. ' He court- 
ed popularity by acts of munificence ; discharging the debts 
of the poor, dividing among the citizens his patrimonial lands, 
improving the city with useful edifices, and extending its 
boundaries. The new arrangement which he introduced in 
the division of the Roman citizens is a proof of much political 
ability, and merits attention, because on it depended many of 
the revolutions of the republic. 

15. From the time that the Romans had admitted the Al- 
bans and Sabines to the rights of citizens, the urban and rus- 
tic tribes were composed of those three nations. Each tribe 
•being divided into ten curicB, and every curiae having an equal 
vote in the comitia, as each individual had in his tribe, all 
questions were decided by the majority of suSrages. There 
iR?as no pre-eminence between the curies^ and the order in which 
they gave their votes was determined by lot. This was a 
reasonable constitution, so long as the fortunes of the citizens 
were nearly on a par ; but, when riches came to be unequal- 
ly divided, it was obvious that much inconvenience must have 
arisen from this equal partition of power, as the rich could 
easily, by bribery, command the sufirages of the poor. Be- 
sides, all the taxes had hitherto been' levied by the head, withr 
out any regard to the inequality of fortunes. These obvioui^ 
defects furnished to Servius a just pretext for an entire change 
of system. His pFan was, to remove the poorer citizens from 
all share of the government, while the burdens attending its 
support should fall solely on the rich* 

18. All the citizens were required, under a heavy penalty, 
to declare upon oath their names, dwellings, the number of 
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their children, and the amount of their fortune. After this 
numeration or censmy Servius divided the whole citizens, 
without distinction, into' four tribes, named, from the quarters 
where they dwelt, the Palatine, Suhurran, CoUatitie and £5- 

' quiline^ ' Beside this local division, Servius, distributed the 
whole people into six classes, and each class into several cen- 
turies, or portions of citizens so called, not as actually con- 
sistiilg of a htindred, but as being obliged to furnish and main- 
tain 100 men in time of war. In the fiBst classy which con- 
sisted of the richest citizjens, dr those ^ho were worth at least 
100 mincB (about 3001. sterling), there were no less than nine- 
ty-^ight centuries. In the second class (thbse worth 75 mina) 
there were twenty-two centuries* In the third (those worth 
60 minm) there wei^e twenty centuries; In the fourth (those 
worth 25 mina) tWenty-two centuries* In the fifth (those 
worth 12 mincEi) thirty centuries* The sixth, the most nume- 

. jpous of the whole, comprehending all the poorer citizens, fur- 
toished only one century i Thus the whole Roman people 
\7eTe divided intd 193 centuries, or portions of citizens sor 
called, as furnishing each 100 soldiers. The sixth class was 
declared exempt from all taxes* The other classes, accord- 
ing to the huintet of centuries of which they consisted^ were 
rated for the public burdens at so much for eadh century^ 

17. The poor had no reason to complain of this arraiigfe- 
ineni; but something was wanting to compensate the rich for 
the burdens to which they were subjected* For this purpose 
Servius enacted, that henceforth the Comitia Should give their 
Votes by centuries ; the first class, consisting of ninety -eight 
centuries^ always voting first* Thus, though the whole peo- 
J)le were called to the eomitia^ and all seemed to hav6 an equal 
suflfrag^, yet in reality the richer classes determined every 
question, the suflfrage of the poor being merely nominal ; for 
as the whble people formed 193 centuries, and the first and 

* second classes contained 120 of these, if they were unani- 
mous, which generally happened in questions of importance^ 
a majority was secured. Thus, in the comitia centuriata {at^ . 
semblies in tohich the people voted hy centuries), in which the 
chief magistrates were elected, peace and war decreed, and 
«l11 other important business discussed, the richer classes of the 
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citizens had the sole authority, the votes of the poor being of 
no avail. And such was the ingenuity of this policy, tliat all 
were pleased with it; the rich paid their taxes with cheer- 
fulness, as the price ol their poWer ; atid the poor gladly ex- 
changed authority for iinmunities. The census, performed 
every five years, was closed by a lustrum^ or expiatory sacri- 
fice ; and hence that period of time was called a lustrum, 

18. After a reign of forty-four years, Servius was assassi- 
nated by his infamous daughter TuUia, married to Tarquini- 
us, the grandson of Priscus, who thus paved the way for his 
own elevation to the throne. The government of Tarquin, 
surnamed the Proud, was systematically tyrannical. He in- 
gratiated himself with the lower orders, to abase by their 
means the power of the higher ; but insolent, rapacious, and 
cruel, he finally disgusted all ranks Of his subjects. His son 
Sextus committed a rape on Lucretia, the wife of CoUatinus, 
who, unable to survive her dishonour, stabbed herself in the 
presence of her husband and kindred. This crime roused 
their vengeance, and they procured, by their influence with 
their countrymen, the expulsion of the tyrant^ and the utter 
abolition of the regal dignity at Rome, 509 A. C. — On th6 
Repe of Lucretia j see VerrVs Roman J)lights* 

REFLECTIONS ON TtlE GOVERNMENT AND STATE OF ROME DURING ^ 
THE PERIOD OF THE KINGS. 

19. The whole structure of the Constitution of the Romans 
tinder the monarchy has been by inost authors attributed ex- 
clusively to the abilities of Romulus, a youth of eighteen, the 
leader of a troop of shepherds, or banditti. This chimerical 
idea we owe to Dionysius of Halicarnassus. The truth is, the 
Roman government, like almost every other, was the gradual 
result of circumstances ; the fruit of time, and of political 
emergency; 

20. The constitution of the Roman senate has occasioned 
considerable research, and is not free fVom obscurity. It is 

' probable that th^ kings had the sole right of naming the se- 
nators, that the consuls succeeded them in this right, an<J af- 
terward, when those magistrates found too much occupation ' 
fironoi the frequent wars in which the state was engaged, that 
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this privilege devolved on the censors. The senators were 
at first always chosen from the bod v of the patricians, but af- 
terward the plebeijyis acquired an equal title to that dignity. 
In the early periods of the republic, the people could be as- 
sembled only by the senate's authority ; nor weire the plebisci" 
ta {decrees of the people) of any weight till confirmed by their 
decree. Hence the early constitution of the republic was ra- 
ther aristocratical than democratical. From this extensive 
power of the senate the first diminution was made by the cre- 
ation of the tribunes of the people ! and other retrenchments 
successively took place, till the people at length acquired the 
predominant power in the state. Yet the senate, even after 
every usurpation on their authority, continued to haVe, in 
many points, a supremacy. They regulated all matters re- 
garding religion ; had the custody of the public treasure ; su- 
perintended the conduct of all magistrates ; gave audience to 
ambassadors ; decided on the fate of vanquished nations \ dis- 
posed of the governments of the provinces ; and took cogni- 
zance, by appeal, in all crimes against the state. In great 
emergencies they appointed a dictator, with absolute autho^ 
rity. 

21. At the period of the abolition of the regal government, 
the territory of the Romans was extremely limited. The only 
use which they made of their victories wa.s to naturalize the 
inhabitants of some of the conquered states, and so increase 
their population. Thus, their strength bring always supe- 
rior to their enterprises, they laid a solid foundation for the 
future extension of their empire. - 

22. In the accounts griven by historians of the strenscth of 
the armies-, both of the Romans in those early times, and of 
the neighbouring states, their enemies, we have every reason 
to believe there is much exaggeration. The territories from 
which those armies were said to have been furnished were in- 
capable of supplying them. 

23. In the continual wars in which the republic was en- 
gaged, the Romans were most commonly the aggressors. Thie 
causes of this hostile disposition seem to have been, the am- 
bition of the consuls to distinguish their short tdministra- 
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lioii by some splendid enterprise, and the wish of the; senate 
to give the people occupation, to prevent intestine disquiets. 
24. The regal government subsisted 244 years, and in that 
time only seven kings reigned, several of whom died a violent 
death. These circumstances throw doubt on the authenticity 
of this period of the Roman history. It is allowed that there 
were no historians for the first five centuries after the building 
of Rome. The first Roman historian is Fabius Pictor, who 
lived during the second Punic war. Livy says that almost all 
the ancient records were destroyed when Rome was taken by 
the Gauls. 

SECTION XXV. 

/[^ ROME UNDER THE CONSULS. 

1. The regal government being abolished, it was a^greed 
to commit the supreme authority to two magistrates, who 
should be annually elected by the people from the patrician 
order. To these they gave the name of consuhs ; "a modest 
title (says Vertot), which gave to understand that they were 
rather the counsellors of the republic than its sovereigns ; and 
that the only point which they ought to have in view was its 
preservation and glory." But, in fact, their authority differ- 
ed scarcely in any thing from that of the kings. They had 
the supreme administration of justice, the disposal of the pub- 
lic money, the power of convoking the senate and assembling 
the people, of raising armies, of naming all the officers, and the 
right of making peace and war. The only difference was, 
that their authority was limited to a year. 

2. The first consuls were Brutus and Collatinus (the bus- 
ISandtrf Lucretia). Tarquin was at this time iil Etruria, where 
he induced two of the most powerful cities, Veii and,Tarquinii, 
to espouse his cause. He had likewise his partisans at Rome, 
and a plot was formed to open the gates to receive him. It 
was detected, and Brutus had the mortification to find his two 
sons in the number of the conspirators. He condemned them 
to be beheaded in his presence. Exuit pairem ni €onsulem 
ageret / ofhu^que vivere,^ quam pvbliaz vindietm de^s-se mabdt* 
V»U Mw. He ceasisd to be a falhePi that Ae might execute. 
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the duties of a consul ; and chose to live childless^ rather than 
to neglect the public punishment of a crime. — 

3. The consul Valerius, successful in an engagement with 
the exile Tarquin, was the first<Roman who enjoyed the splen? 
did reward of a triumph. Arrogant from his recent honours, 
his popularity began to decline ; and, in the view of recoverr 
ing it, he proposed the law, termed from him the Valerian, 
which " permitted any citizen, who had been condemned to 
death by a magistrate, or even to banishment or scourging, to 
appeal to the peopTe,* and required their consent previously 
to the execution of the sentence." This law gave the first 
blow to the aristocracy, in the constitution of the Roman re-. 
public- S ' t-J^r ^, 

4. For thirteen years after the expulsion of Tarquin, the 
Rom^DDs were involved in continual wars on his account. Of 
these the most remarkable was the war with the Etrurians 
under Porsena ; a war fertile in exploits of romantic heroism. 

5. Soon after this period began those domestic disorders, 
which continued long to embroil the republic. Great com- 
plaints had arisen among the poorer clasai^of the citizens, 
both on account of the inequality of properly from the par- 
tial distribution of the conquered lands, which the higher ranks 
generally contrived to engross to themselves, and from the 
harsh policy, by which it was in the power of cr^itors to re- 
duce to a state of slavery their insolvent debtors^fAs there 
was no legal restraint on usury, the poor, when once reduced 
to the necessity of contracting debts, were left entirely at the 
mercy of their creditors. These grievances, felt in common 
by a large proportion of the citizens, excited much discon- 
tent, whict, from complaints long disregarded, grew at length 
into a spirit of determined resistance. The wars required 
new levies, and the plebeians positively refused to enrol their 
names, unless the senate should put an end to their oppres- 
sion, by decreeing at once an abolition of all the debts due by 
the poor to the rich. The emergency was critical, as the 
enemy was at the gates of Rome. The consuls found their 
authority of no avail ; for the Valerian law had given any ci- 
tizen condemned by them, a right of appeal to the people. 
An extraordinary measure was necessary^ and a dictator was 
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created for the first time ; a magistrate, whoj^ for the period of 
six'months, was invested with absolute and unlimited autho- 
rity. Lartius, nominated to this high office, armed the twen- 
ty-four lictors with axes, summoned the whole people to the 
comitia, and, calling- over the names, under the penalty of 
death to any citizen who should dare to murmur, enrolled all 
such as he judged most fit for the service of their country. 
This expedient became henceforward a frequent and certain 
resource in all geasons of public danger. 

6. The death of Tarquin removed one check against the 
tyranny of the higher over the lower orders ; for the latter had 
hitherto kept alive a salutary apprehension, that, in case of 
extreme oppi^ession, they would be under the necessity of call- 
ing back their king. When this fear was at an end, the do- 
mineering spirit of the patricians^ exceeding every bound both 
of good policy and humanity, drove the people at length to 
deeds of mutiny and rebellion. JT An alarin from the enemy 
gave full weight to their power, and made the chief magis- 
trates of the state solemnly engage their honour to procure 
a redress of their grievances, as sopn as the public danger 
was at an end. The promise, either from failure of will or of 
power, was not fulfilled, and this violation of faith drove the 
people at length to extremities. Bound by their military oath 
not to desert their standards, they carried them along with 
thean ; and the whole army, in military array, withdrew from 
Rome, and deliberately encamped on the Mons Sacer, at 
three miles distance from the city ; and here they were soon 
joined by the greater part of the people. This resolute pro- 
cedure had its desired efiect. The senate deputed ten per- 
sons, /the most respectable of their order, with plenary pow- 
ers ; and these, seeing no medium of compromise, granted to 
the people all their demands.\ The debts were solemnly abol- 
ished ; and, for the security of their privileges in future, they 
were allowed the right of choosing magistrates of their own 
order, who should have the power of opposing wi^h efiect eve- 
ry measure which they should judge prejudicial td their inte- 
rests.^ These were the tribunes of the people, chosten annual- 
ly ; at first five in number, and afterward increased to ten. 
Without guards or tribunal, and without a'^seat in the senate- 
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house, they had yet the power, by a single veto^ to suspend or 
annul idc decrees of the senate and, the sentences of the con- 
suls. The^persons were deplaretj sacred, but their authority 
was confined to the limits of a mile from the city. The tri- 
bunes demanded and obtained two magistrates to assist them, 
who were termed aediles, from the charge committed to them 
of th)s buildings of the city. .- - 

7. From this ^ra (260 years from the foundation of Rome) 
we date the commencement of the popular constitution of the 
Roman republic ; a change operated by the unwise policy of 
the patricians, who, by yielding to just complaints, and hu- 
manely redressing flagrant abuses, might have easily antici- 
pated every ground of dissatisfaction. The first wish of the 
people was not power, but relief from tyranny and oppres- 
sion ; and ifthis had been readily granted them by abolish- 
ing tfee debts, or at least by repressing enormous usury, and 
putting, an end to tlje inhuman right of corporal punishment 
and the bondage of debtors, the people would have cheerful- 
ly returned to order and submission, and the Roman constitu- 
tion would have long remained aristocratical, as we have seen 
it was at the commencement of the consular government. But 
the plebeians having now obtained magistrates of their pwn 
order with those high powers, we shall see it become the ob- 
ject of those magistrates to increase their authority by .cpnti- 
^ nual demands and bold encroachments.' The people, regard- 
ing them as the champions of their rights, are delighted to find 
themselves gradually appi-oaching to a level with the higher 
order; and no longer bounding their desires to ease and se- 
curity, are soorf equally influenced by ambition as their supe- 
riors. While this people, borne down by injustice, seek no 
mpre than the redress of real grievances, we sympatiize with 
their feelings, and applaud their spirited escertions. But when 
'they had at length compassed the end which they wished, ob- 
tained ease and security, nay, power, which they had neiliher 
sought nor expected ; "when we see them, after this, increas- 
ing in their demands, assuming that arrogance which they just- 
ly blamed in their superiors, goaded on by the aml^tion of 
their leaders to tyrannize in their turn ; we view with proper 
discrimination the love of liberty and its extreme licentipujs- 
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^ss ; and treat with just detestation the authors of those per- 
nicious measures, which embroiled the state in endless factioni 
and paved the way for the total loss of that liberty, of which 
liiis deluded people kne\r not tht^alue when they actually 
possessed it. 

SECTION XXVL 

' THE LAW OF YOLEROi^ 

' 1. The disorders of the commonwealth, appeased by the 
creation of the tribunes^ -uere suspended for a lime only. It 
was necessary that the popular magistrates should make an 
experiment of their powers. In an assembly of the people, 
one of the Consuls, interrupted by a tribune, rashly said, that 
if the tribunes had called that assembly, he would not have in- 
terrupted them. This Was a concession on the part of the 
consuls, that the tribunes had the power of assembling the 
comitia, which, from that moment j they assumed as their ac- 
knowledged right. It was a consequence of this right, that 
the affairs of the commonwealth should be agitated in those 
meetings, equally as in the assemblies held in virtue of a con- 
sular summons, or senatoriai decree-, and thus thbre were, 
in a rtiSmnfefj two distinct legislative powCTS established in 
the republic. 

2. The trial of Coriolanus for inconsiderately proposing 
the abolition of the tribunate, an offence interpreted to be trea- 
son against the state, threw an additional weighj: into the scale 
of the people. The proposal of aii Agrarian law, for the di- 
vision of the lands acquired by recent conqtiests, resumed at 
intervals, though never cah-ied into execution, inflamed the 
passions of the rival orders; 

3. Publius Volero, formerly a centurion, and a man distin- 
guished for his military services^ had been ranked as a com- 
mon soldier in the new levies. Complaining of this unme- 
rited degradation, he refused his services, in that capacity ; 
and, the consuls having condemned him to corporal punish''- 
ment, hie appealed from their sentence to the people* The 
conteai lasted till the annual term of electionSj when Volerd^ 
was chosien a tribune of the people. He had an ample re-» 
venge, by procuring the enactment of a most important lawi 
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The comitia, by centuries and by curiae, could be called oalj 
in virtue of a decree of the senate, after ccHisuIting the auspi- 
ces ; and in those comitia the tribunes had hitherto been elect- 
ed, and the most important public afiairs discussed* It was 
decreed by the law of Volero, that the election of the tribunes 
should be made, and the chief public business henceforward 
discussed, in the comitia held by tribes, which were unfettered 
by any of those restraints. From this period the supreme 
authority in the Roman repuUic may be considered as hav- 
ing passed completely from the higher order into the hands 
of the people. The Roman constitution was now plainly a 
democracy, 471 A. C. 

SECTION XXVII. 

THE DECEMVIRATE* 

1. The Romans had, till this period, no body of civil laws. 
Under the regal government the kings alone^ administered 
justice ; the consuls succeeded them in this high prerogative, 
and thus possessed, without control, the absolute command' 
of the fortunes and civil rights of all the citizens. To reme- 
dy this great defect Terentillus, a tribune, proposed the no- 
mination of ten commissioners, to frame and digest a code of 
laws for the explanation and security of the rights of all orders 
of the state. A measure so equitable ought to have met with 
no opposition. It was, however, strenuously opposed by 
the patricians, who, by a fruitless contest, only exposed their 
own weakness. The decemviri were chosen ; but the elec^ 
tion being made in the comitia by centuries, the consul Appi- 
us Claudius, with his colleague, were at the head of this im- 
portant commission. The laws were framed, those celebrat- 
ed statutes known- by the name of the Twelve Tables, which 
are the basis of the great structure of the Roman jurispru- 
dence, 451 A« C. 

2. An acquaintance with those ancient laws is therefore of 
importance. Even in the most flourishing times of the repub- 
lic they continued to be of the highest authority. They have 
the encomium of Cicero ; and we learn from him, that t^ com- 
mit those laws to memory was an essential pa:rt of a liberal 
education. From the twelve tables the jurisconsulti compos* 
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ed a system of judicial forms, for the regulation of the differ- 
ent tribunals. The numbejr of the laws was likewise Ifrom 
time to time increased by the senatus cansulta and phbiscita, 

3. The decemvirs were invested with all the powers of 
government, for the consulate had ceased on their creation* 
Each decemvir by turn presided for a day, and had the so- 
vereign authority, with its insignia, the fasces. ^ The other 
nine officiated solely as judges in the determination of law- 
suits, and the correction of abuses. An "^buse, however, of 
the most flagrant nature, committed by the chief of their 
own number, was destined speedily to bring their office to its 
termination. 

4. Appius C|audius, inflamed by lawless passion for the 
young Virginia, the betrothed spouse of Icilius, formerly a 
tribune of the people, employed a profligate dependant to 
claim the maiden as his own property, on the false pretence of 
her being the daughter of one of his female slaves. The 
claim was made to the decemvir himself in judgment, who 
pronounced an infamous decree, which tore from her family 
this helpless victim, and put her into the hands of his own 
minion. Her father, to save the honour of his child, plunged 
a dagger into her breast ; and the people, witnesses of this 
shocking scene, would have massacred Appius on the 
spot, if he had not foun4 means to escape amid the tumult. 
Their vengeance, however, was satiated by the instant aboli- 
tion of this hated magistracy, and by the death of Appius, 
who chose to prevent by his own hand the stroke of the exe- 
cutioner. The decemvirate had subsisted for three years. 
The consuls were now restored, together with the tribunes of 
the people, 449 A. C. 

SECTION XXVIII. 

INCREASE OF THE POPULAR POWER, 

1. The scale of the people was daily acquiring weight, at 
the expense of that of the highest order. Two barriers, how- 
ever, still separated the patricians and plebeians : one, a law 
which prevented their intermarriage, and the other, the con- 
stitutional limitation of all the higher offices to the order of 
the patricians« It was now only necessary to remove those 
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restraints, and then the patricians and plebeians would be on & 
footing of equality. The first, after a long but fruitless con- 
test, was at length agreed to by the senate ; and this conces- 
sion had its usual effect of stimulating the people to inflexible 
perseverance in then- struggle for the latter. On an emer- 
gence of war the customary device was practised, of refusing 
to enter the rolls, unless upon the itnmediate enactinent of a 
law, which should admit their capacity of holding all the offi- 
ces of the republic^ The senate sought a palliative, by the 
creation of six rtiilitary tribunes in lieu of the consuls, three 
of whom should be patricians^ and three plebeians. This mea- 
sure satisfied the people for a time : the consuls, however^ 
were soon restored. 

2. The disorders of the republic, and fi^quent wars^ had 
interrupted the regular survey of the citizens. This was 
remedied by the creation of a new magistracy^ Two officers, 
under the title of censors, were appointed (437 A. C.) whosii 
duty was not only to make the census every five years, but to 
ihspect the morals, iand regulate the duties of all the citizens I 
an office of dignity equal to its importance^ exercised, in the 

flatter times of the republic, only by consular persons, and af- 
terward annexed to the supreme function of the emperors* 

3. The dissentions between the orfJers continued, with lit- 
tle variation either in their causes or effects. The peopl<* 
generally, as the last resource, refused to enrol themselves, till 
overawed by the supreme authority, of a dictator. To obvi- 
ate the frequent necessity of this measure, which enforced at 
best an unwilling obedience, the senate had recourse to a 
wise expedient ; this was, to give a regular pay to the troops. 
To defray this expense, a moderate tax was imposed in pro- 
portion to the fortunes of the citizens. From this period the 
Roman system of war assumed a new aspect. The' senate al- 
ways found soldiers at command ; the army was under its 
control ; the enterprises of the republic were more extensive, 
and its successes more signal and important. Veii, the proud 
rival of Rome, and its equal in ei^tent and population, was 
taken by Camillus, after a siege of ten yedrs, A. U. C. (anna 
urbis condita, in the year of Rome) 396. The art of war was 
improved, as it now became a profession, instead of an occa* 
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sional occupation. The Romans were, from thi? circum- 
. stance, an overmatch for all their neighbours. • Tfieir domi- 
nion, hitherto confined to the territory of a few miles, was now 
rapidly extended. It was impossible that the detached states 
of Italy must not have given way before a people who were 
always in arms, and, by a perseverance alike resolute and 
judicious, were equal to every attempt in which they en- 
gaged. 

4. The taking of Veii was succeeded by a war with the 
(Jauls. This people, a branch of the great nation of the Cel- 
tae, had opened to themselves a passage through the Alps at 
four different periods, and were at this time established in 
the country between those mountains and the Appenines. 
Under the command of Brennus they laid siege to the Etrus- 
can Clusium ; and the people, of no warlike turn themselves, 
solicited the aid of the Romans. The circumstances record- 
ed of. this war with the Gauls throw over it a cloud of fable 
and romance, The formidable power of Rome is said to have 
been, in a single campaign, so utterly exhausted, that the 
Gauh entered the city without resistance, and burnt it to the 
ground, 385 A. C. Though thus overpowered, the Romans, 
in a single engagement, retrieve all their losses, and in one 
day^s time there is not a Gaul left within the Roman territory. 

To the burning of the city by the Gauls the Roman writers 
attribute the loss of all the records and monuments of their 
.early history. 

5. It is singular, that most of the Roman revolutions should 
have owed their origin to women. From this cause we have 
seen spring the abolition of the regal oflSce and the decemvir- 
jaite. From this cause arose the change of the constitution, 
by which the plebeians became capable of holding the highest' 
offices of the commonwealth. The younger daughter of 
Fabius Ambustus, married to a plebeian, envious of the ho- 
nours of her elder sister, the wife of a patrician, stimulated her 
father to rouse the lower ordec to a resolute purpose of as- 
serting their equal right with the patricians to all the oflSces 
and dignities of the state. After much turbulence and con- 
test, the final issue was, the admission of the plebeians, first 
to the consulate, and afterward to the censorship, the praetor- 
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ship, and priesthood, A. U. C. 454, and A. C. 300: a change 
beneficial in the main, as consolidating the strength of the re- 
public, a;id cutting off the prijicipal sotirce o£ intestine tlis- 
orden The factions of the state had hitherto confined the 
growth of its power, its splendour, and prosperity ; for no 
state can at once be prosperous and anarchical. We shall 
now mark the rapid elevation of the Roman natne and empire* 

SECTION- XXIX. 

CONQUEST OF ITALY BT THE ROMANS. 

1 . The war with the Samnites now began, and was of long 
continuance ; but its successful termination was speedily fol- 
lowed by the reduction of all the states of Italy. In the 
course of this important war the Tarentines, the allies of the 
Samnites, sought the aid of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus^ one of the 
greatest generals of his age. Pyrrhus landed in Italy with 
30,000 men, and a train of elephants, 280 A. C. He was at 
first successful, but no longer so than till a short experience 
reconciled the Romans to a new. mode of war. Sensible at 
length of the difiiculties of his enterprise, and dreading a fatal 
issue, he embraced an invitation fipom the Sicilians to aid them 
in a war with Carthage. On this pretext, which at least was 
not dishonourable, Pyrrhus withdrew his troops from Italy. 
In this interval the Romans' reduced to extremity the SamniteSj 
the Tarentines, and the other allied states. Pyrrhus returned, 
and made a last eflfort near Beneventum. He was totally de- 
feated, lost 26,000 men, and, abandoning at once all further 
views to Italy, returned with precipitation to his own domi- 
nions, 274 A. C. The hostile states submitted to the victo- 
rious power ; and Rome, 480 years from the foundation of 
the city, was now mistress of all Italy. 

2. The policy observed by the Romans, with respect to 
the con<quered nations, was wise and judicious. They re- 
moved to Rome all the leading men of the principal conquered 
cities, admitting them into the ancient urban and rustic tribes, 
and thus soothing the pride of the vanquished, by giving 
them an apparent share in their own domestic government ; 
while, in arranging the constitution of the cities, they filled 
theu-magjistracies with illustrious Romans, whose abilities and 
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inftwnce were fitted to maintain those new provinces in al- 
legiance to the Roman government, t , 

3. Sicily had been long considered the granary of Italy. 
The Carthaginians at this time possessed considerable setUe- 
meiUs in the island, and were ambitious of acquiring its entire 
dominion. An obvious policy led the Romans to dispute with 
them this important acquisition, and gave rise to the punic 
wars. This leads, by a natural connexion, to a short view 
of the history of Carthage and of Sicily. 

SECTION XXX. 

HISTORY or CARTHAGE. 

1. According to the most probable accounts Carthage was 
founded by a colony of Tyrians about seventy years before 
the building of Rome. The colony had the same language, 
the same or nearly similar laws and constitution, the same 
national character, with the parent state. The city of Car- 
thage was, at the period of the Punic wars, one of the most 
splendid in the world, and had imderits dominion 300 of the 
smaller cities in Africa bordering on the Mediterranean sea. 

2. The constitution of the republic is celebrated by Aris* 
totle as one of the most perfect of the governments of antiqui- 
ty ; but we know little more than its general nature jfrom anr,. 
cient writers. Two magistrates, named suffetes^ annually 
chosen, seem to have possessed powers akin to those of the 
Romaii consuls ; and the Carthaginian senate to those of the 
senate of Rome ; with this remarkable difference, that, in the 
former^ unanimity of opinion was requisite in all measures of 
importance. A divided senate transmitted the business to 
the assembly of the people. A tribunal of 104 judges took 
cognizance of military operations, and of the conduct of their 
generals. A superior council of five seems to have control- 
led the decisiops'of the larger tribunal. Two peculiarities of 
the Carth^inian policy have been censured by Aristode. 
One peculiarity was, that the same person might hold several 
employments or offices in the state ; the other, that the. 
pooi'.were debarred from all ofiices of trust or importance. 
But the former of these is frequently both expedient and ne- 
cessary, and the Litter seems agreeable to ^he soundest policy : 
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(bf ia offices of trust pov^iy oSeii too powerful an incitemeist 
to deviation from duty. 

3. The first setileiAents made by the Carthaginian^ were 
entirely in the way of c^minett^^. TMding to the co^st rf 
Spain for goid^ fhi^y built Carthagena and Dades \ sind coasl- 
itig ^kfog the western shdre of Africa, they had estabBfth- 
ments fol* the same purpose as far a^ the 25A degree of nofth 
latitude. Th^ Piriplm of tlanho affcMxis a proo^of d^dent 
enterprise and policy* Desirous of ekteadirig a limited f er- 
ritory, they armed against the Nauaritanians, Mumidians, and 
all the neighbouring nations ; employing mercenary troopi^^ 
which they levied, not only in Africa, but in Spain, the two 
Oanh, and Grebee, 

4. Thie annals of the tJardifegJnlan state are little knowa 
tiadieirWar& wiA the Romans. The first of their wars 
menticmed in hist^y h that with the Gre6k colonies of Sicily. 
Darhid eoi^ted their alliaiifcfe t^&eii he meditated the conquest 
6t Greeije | and Xerires rehe^^d that treaty when he fottowed 
oat the 'desigtis of Ma fether^ 

SECTION XXKL 

HISTORY Or sicilV* 

1. *the early periods irf Ae- history cyf Sicily are as little 
kttd^n as thbse Of Carthage. The Phd&riicians had sent colo- 
liies to Sicily before the Trojan war. The Greeks, in after 
times, feade considerable settkmfents ib the island. The 
CorihtKltos ftwndcfd Syi^oise, which becatne the most illus- 
tridufsttf the Gfi^dt cities of Sicily ; and froto Syracuse arose 
rfter*ard Agrigentum, Aifcra, Casmene, Camairene, and seve- 
ral other Sicifian tcrwns* 

2. The gov^rnitieht of Syracuse was inoharchical, and 
might have long fenialhed so, if all its sovereigns had inhe- 
rited the abiliticJs and virtues 6f Gelon. But his isuccessors, 
exercising the worst of tyrahny, compelled their subjects at 
length to abolish the regal government j and ^Sieir example 
*asspeedily followed by all the Grecian states of Sicily. 

3. Tlie monarchy of Syracuse, hojvever, was revived about 
^ity years after, in the pei^^on of Dionysius, a man of obscure 
origin,lmt of signal ability. Twice expeUed for a tyrannical 
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exiercise of domiiiim, he as often fouad means to overpower 
Im eoenues and re-establish himself on the d»one. At his 
death the 6rown passed, without o]^)osition, to his son, Dio- 
nysiys the younger, a weak and Gapricaous tyrant, whom his 
sulgects judging unworthy to reign, dettnroned and banished, 
357 A. C. The crowii was confeived on Dion, his brother- 
in-law, whose amiable character rendi»ed him the delight of 
his people. But after a short reign, this prince fell a victim 
to treason. Aided by the distsactiops of l^yracuse consequent 
OB this event, Dioiiysius remounted the throne ten years aft^ 
his expulsion ; but his tyrannical disposion, hejl^tened by 
bis misfortunes, became at length so intolerable, that he was 
expeUed^ second time, and banished to CSorinth, where ha 
ended his days in poverty and obscurity* The author of this 
Fevdntton was the illustrious Timoleon, to whose abilities 
and viilues his -country owed equally its liberty aiid its sujbse* 
qiieni happiness and prosperity, 343. A. C; 

The sigoal opposition of national character between the" 
Romans and the Carfhaginians may be easily explained, wfaea 
vfB attend to the e^bcts of a commercial Jife on the genius and 
maimers of a nation. The vices of a jconune^ial people am 
aelfisbnass, cumiing, avarice, with an absence of 'every heroic 
and patriotic virtue. Itie ^ouraUe effects of commerce 
are industry, frugsdity, general courtesy of manners, ioYpnivef 
ment hi the useful arts. A;ttend|ng to those consequences of 
the i»evaBenc€ of the txymmercial spirit, we shall ^ee the prin* 
cipa^ features ^f 4ie Carthaginian cb9fm:ter opposed to the 
Roman, 

^SECTION XXXII. 

Tfl£ FUNIC WAaS.. 

i. The triumph which the Romans had obtained xnrerPyr* 
rhus seemed to give assurance of success in any enterprisf 
in which they should engage. The Mamertines, a pjec^e of 
Campania, obtained aid^rom the Romans in an unju6(ifiaUe 
attempt which they made to seize Messina, a Sidjiian town al- 
lied to Syracuse, The Syracusans, at first assisted by 4ie 
tSarthagmians, .opposed this invasion j but Ae Iwaer, more 
alarmed by the ambitious encroachments of ifae€arthagiAidA« 
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OB Skily, soon repented of this rash sJliance, and joined ibe 
Romans in the purpose of expelling ihe Carthaginians entire- 
ly from the island. In fact, the Sicilians seem to have had 
only the desperate choice of final submission either to Rome 
or Carthage. They chose the former, as the alternative least 
dishonourable. The Romans had ever been their friends, the 
Carthaginians their enemies.* 

2. Agrigentum, possessed by the Carthaginians, was taken, 
after a long siege^ by the joint fiorces. of Rome and Syracuse. 
A Roman fleet, 1)he first which ibey ever had, was equipped in 
a few weeks, and gained a complete victory over that of Car- 
thage, at this time, die greatest m'aritime power in the world, 
'5iS0 A, C. These successes were followed by the reductioA 
of Corsica and Sardinia. In a second naval engagement the 
Romans took frdm the Carthaginians sixty of their ships of 
war, and now resolutely prepared for the invasion of Africa. 
The consul Rcgulus convnanded the expedition. He advan-j 
ced to the gates of C^thage ; and such w:as the general con- 
sternation that the enemy proposed a capitulation. Inspirit-^ 
ed, however, by a timely aid of Greek iroops under Xantip- 
pus, the Carthaginians made a desperate efibrt, and, defeating 
the Roman army, madie Regulus .prisoner. But, repeatedly 
defeated in Sicily, they were at length seriously desirous of ^ 
peace ; and the Roman general was sent with their ambassa^ 
dors to Rome to aid the negociation, under a solemn oath to 
return to Carthage as a prisoner, if the treaty should feiL It 
was rejected sft the urgent desire of ^egulus, who thus sacri- 
ficed his life to what he judged the interest of his country. 

s 3. LilyboBum, the strongest of the Sicilian towns belonging 
to Carthage, was taken after a siege of nine years. After 

. some alternate successes, two naval battles won by the Ro- 
mans terminated the war, and Carthage at last obtained a 
peace on the humiliating terms of abandoning to the Romans 
all her possessions in Sicily, the payment of 3200 talents of 
silver,*^ the restitution of all prisoners without ransom, and a 
solemn engagement never to make war against Syracuse or her 
allies. The island of . Sicily was now declared a Roman pro- 
vince, though Syracuse maintained its independent goycn^ 
ment, A. U. C. 5 1 1 , arid A, C. 24 1 . 
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4, The peaee. between Rome and Carthage was oi twenty-, 
thr^e years duration* The latter powei^ was recruiting its 
strengtl), and meditated to revenge its losses; and disgrace. 
The second Punic war began on the part of the Carthagini- 
ansr, who besieged ^aguntum, a city of Spain in alliance witfi 
the Romans. The young Hannibal took Saguntum after a siege 
orseven i^onths ; the desperate inhabitants setting^fire to the 
town, and perishing aipidst the flames. Hannibal now form- 

' ed the bold design of carrying the war into Italy. He pfoyid- 
ed against every difficulty, gained to his interest a part of the 
Gallic tribe$, passed the Pyrennees, and finally the Alps, in a 
toilsome march of five months and a half, from his leaving 
Carthagena ; and arrived in Italy iviih, 20,000 foot and 6000 
horse*. 

5. In the first engagemeiit y the Romans were defeated. 
They also lost two other important batdes at Trebia and the 
lake Thrasymenus. In the latter of these the consul Flami- 
nius was killed, and his army destroyed. Hannibal advanced 
to Cann® in Apulia, where the Romans opposed him with 
their whole force. - A memorable defeat ensued, in which' 
40,000 Romans were left dead uppn the field, and among these 
the consul .SkniUus, and almost the whole body of the knights* 
If Hannibal had taken advantage of this great victory, by in- 
stantly attacking Rome, the fate of the republic would have 
been inevitable ; but he deliberated, and the occasion was 
lost. The Romans now concentrated all their strength* 
JSvexi the slaves armed in the common cause, and victory once 
more attended the standards of the republic. Philip, king of 

. Macedon, joined his forces to the Carthaginians, but, defeat- 
ed by Levinus, speedily withdrew his assistance. Hannibal 
retreated before the brave Marcellus. Syracuse had now ^ 
taken part with Carthage, and thus paved the way for the loss 
of its own liberty. Marcellus besieged the city, which was 
long defended by the inventive genius of Archimedes ; but 

* The passage of Haimibal over the Alps has been lately illustrated, iit ft 
learned and ingenious essaj, bj Mr. Whitaker (the celebrated historian of 
Manchester, and vindicator of Queen Mary,) who has traced evei^r step of 
th6 Carthaginian general^ from bis crossing tfa^ Rhone to his final arriTal in 
Italy. 
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was taken in the tbmi year by escalade ia the night* Thi& 
^vent put an end to the kiiigdom of ^raease, which «iow be- 
came apart of the Roman province of Sicily, A. U« C. 542, 
A. C. 212. 

6. While the war in Italy was prosperously conducted by 
the great Fabius, who, by constantly avoiding a general en- 
gagement, found the true method of weakening his enemy, the 
ybunger Scipio accomplished the entire reduction of Spain. 
Asdrubal was sent into Italy to Jhe aid of his Ixxither Hanni-r 
bal, but was defeated by the consul Claudius, and slfttn in bat- 
tle. Scipio, triumphant in Spain, passed over into Africa, 
and carried havoc and devastation to the gates of Carthage. 
Alarmed for the fete o( their erapi^, the Carthaginians hasti- 
ly recalled Hannibal from Italy. The battle of Zama decid- 
ed the fate of the war, by the utter defeat of the Carthagini- 
ans. They entreated a peace, which the Romans granted 
on these conditions : that the Cartnaginians should abandon 
Spain, Sicily, and all the islands ; surrender all their pristHi- 
^ers, give up the whole of their fleet except ten gatlies, pay 
lOyOOO talents, and, in future, undertake no war without tbe 
troHsent ofthe Romans, A. U. C. 553, A. C. 903. 

7. Every thing now coricurred to swell the pride ^ ^ 
conquerors, and to extend Aeiv dominion. A war widi Phi*> 
lip of Macedon was terminated by his defeat ; and bis son 
Demetrius was sent to Rome as a hostage for the payment of 
^ heavy tribute imposed on the vanquished. A war with An-* 
l^tochus, king of Syria, ended in his ceding to the R(Mnans &e 
whole of the Lesser Asia. But these splendid conquests^i 
while they enlarged the empire, were fatal to its virtues, and 
subversive of the pure and venerable simplicity ctf ancient 

^ times. 

e. The third Punic war began A. U. C. 605, A. C. 149, 
and ended in the ruin of Carthage. An misuccesrfd war 
with the Numidians had reduced the Carthaginians to great 
weakness, and the Romans meanly laid hold of that opportu- 
nity to invade Africa* Consf^ious of their utter inability to 
resist this formidable power, the Carthaginians .offered every 
submission, and consented even to acknowledge themselves 
the subjects of Rome. The Romans demanded 300 hostages 
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ibr die strict p^fonttanc^ of every odnditioti thiskt should be 
«ttj<Miied by the senate. The hostages were given, and the 
oonditicm required was, that Carthage itself should be razed 
«o its foundation* Despair gave courage to this miserable 
pe^^j and they determined to die in the defence of their na^ 
«ive city. But the noble efcrt was in Vain.* Carthage was 
taken by storm, and burnt to the ground, and its inhabitants 
-were massacred, A. U. C. 607, A. C. 146, 

91 The same year was signalized by the entire reduction 
^ Greece under the dominion of the Romans. This wa$ the 
era of the dawn of luxury and taste at Rome, the natural fruit 
of 'foreign wealth, and an acquaintance with foreign manners. 
In the unequal distribution of this imported wealth, in the vi- 
ces to which it gave rise, in the corruption and venality of 
^Hhich it became the instrument, we see the remoter causes of 
<hose fatal disorders, to which the republic owed its dissolu.- 
tion. 

SECTION XXXIII. 

THE eftAX^CHI, AND THE CORHUPTION OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH. 

i. At this period arose Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, two 
fioble youths, whose zeal to reform the growing corruptions oSt 
the state precipitated them at length into measures destructive 
of all government and social wder. Tiberius, the elder of 
the brotKers, urged the people to assert by force the revival 
of an ancient law for limiting property in land, and thus abridg- 
ing the overgrown estates of the patricians. A tumult was 
the consequence, in which Tiberius, with 300 of his friends, 
were killed in the forum. This fatal example did not deter 
his brother, Caius Gracchus, from pursuing a similar career 
of zeal or of ambiti6n. After some successful experiments of 
fats power, while in the office of tribune, he directed his scru- 
tiny into the corruptions of the senate, and prevailed in de- 
priving that body of its constitutional control over ajl.the 
inferior magistrates of the state. Employing, like his brother, 
the dangerous engine of tumultuary force, he fell a victim to 
it himself, with 3000 of his partizans, who were slaughtered 
in the streets of Rome. The tumults attending the sedition of 
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the Gracchi were the prejude to those civil disorders, which 
now followed in quick succession to the end of the commmi*- 
wealth. ; 

2. The circiimstances attending the war with Jugortha 
gave dteisive proof of the corruption of the Roman manners. 
Jugurtha, grandson of Masinissa, sought to usurp the crown 
of Numidia by destroying his cousins, Hiempsal and Adber- 
bal, the sons of the last king. He myrdered the eldel* of the 
brpthers. The younger applying for aid to Rome, Jugurtha 
bribed, the senate, who declared him innocent of all culpable 
act or design, and decreed to him the sovereignty of half the 
kingdoxQ. This operated only as an incentive to his criminal 
ambition. He declared open war against his cousin, besieged 
him in his capital of Cir,ta, and finally put him to death. To 
avert a threatened war, Jugurtha went in person to Rxnhe, 
pleaded his own cause in the senate, and once more by bribery 
securied his acquittal from all charge of criminality. A per- 
severance, however, in a similar train of conduct, finally drew 
on him the vengeance of the Romans^ Being betrayed into 
their hands by his own father-4n-Iaw, he was brought in chains 
to Rom^, to grace the triumph of the consul Marius, confined 
to a dungeon, and starved to death, A. U.C. 651, A. C. 103. 

3. The ambition of the allied states of Italy to attain the 
rights of citizenship produced the social war, which ended in 
a concession of those rights to such of the confederates as 
should return peaceably to' their allegiance. This -^ar with 
the allies was a prelude to that which followed between Rome 
and her own citizens. Sylla and Marius, xivals, and thence 
enemies, were at this time the leaders of the republic. Sylla, 
commanding in a war against Mithridates, was superseded, 
and recalled from Asia. He refused to obey the mandate, and 
found his army well disposed to support him. " Let us march 
to Rome,^' said they, with one voice i " lead us on to avenge 
the cause of oppressed liberty." Sylla accordingly led them 
on, and they entered Rome sword in hand* Marius and his^ 
partiza?fs fled with precipitation from the city, and Sylla ruled 
for a while triumphant. But the faction of his rival soon re- 
covered strength. Marius, returning to Italy, and joining his 
forces to thoiSe of Cinno, his zealous partizan, laid sif^ge to 
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Rome, and while Sylla was engaged in the |ilithridatic war, 
c^M&pelled the city to absolute submission. After a horrible 
massacre of all whom they deemed their envies, Marius and 
Ciana proclaimed themselves consuls, without the formality of 
an election ; but Marius died a few days after in a A| of de- 
bauch. 

4. After a victorious campaign in Asia, Sylla returned to ^ 
Italy, and, joined by Cethegus, Verres, and the young Pompey, 
^ gave battle to the party of his enemies, and entirely defeated 
them. His^ entry into Rome was signalized by a dreadful 
massacre, and a proscription, which had for its object the ex^ 
termination of every enemy whom he had in Italy. Elected 
dictator for an unlimited time, he was now without a rival in 
authority, and absolute master of the government, which, of 
ccHirse, was no longer a republic. In the exercise of his do* . 
minion he deserved more praise than in the meai^ of acquiring 
it* He restored the senate to its judicial authority, regulated 
the election to all the important offices of state, aud enacted 
many excellent laws against oppression and the abuse of 
power. Fiually, he gave demonstration, if not of a pure con* 
science, at least of a magnanimous intrepidity of character, l)y 
voluntarily resigning all command, retiring to the condition 
of a private citizen, and offering publicly to give an account 
of his conduct* He died within a short time after his resigna* 
tion. He was certainly a man of great strengdi of mind, and 
bad some of the qualities of a heroic character ; but he lived 
in evil times, whe» it was impossible at pucq to bp great and 
tp be virtuous. 

5w The death of Sylla renewed the civil war, Lepidus, a 
man of »d abilities, aspired to succeed him in power: and 
Pompey, with superior talents, cherished, the same ambition^ 
While the latter was employed in the reduction of the revolt- 
led provinces of Asia, the conspiracy of Catiline threatened 
the entire destruction of Rome. It was extinguished by the 
provident zeal and active patriotism ot the consul Circero* 
Catiline and his chief accomplices, making a small armyy 
were attacked in the field and defeated by Antonius. The 
Iraitor made a desperate defence, and was killed in battj©, , 
ia better death thanliis crimes demanded* 
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6. Julius Caesar now rose into public notice. Sylla dretA^ 
ed his abilities and ambition, and had numbered him amoii|[ 
the proscribed. " There is many a Marius," said he, " in the 
person of that young man.'' He had learned prudence fronti 
the da{%er of his situation, and tacitly courted popularity, 
without that show of enterprise' which gives alarm to a rival. 
While Pompey and Crassus contended, for the command of 
the republic, Cap$ar, who knew that, by attaching himself to 
ei^er rival, he should infallibly make the other his enemy, 
showed the reach of his talents by reconciling them, and thus 
acquiring the friendship of both. From favour to their mutual 
friend they agreed to a partition of power $ and thus was 
formed the first triumvirate. Csesar was elected consul. He 
increased his popularity by a division of lands among the 
poorer citizens, and strengthened his interest with Pompey 
by giving him his daughter in marriage. He had the com- 
mand of four legions, and the government of transalpine Gaul 
and Illyria* 

7. The military glory of the republic, and the reputation of 
Caesar, were nobly sustained in Gaul. In the first year of 
his government he subdued the Helvetii, who iiad left their 
own country, and attempted to settle in the better regions of 
the Roman province. He totally defeated the Germans un- 
der Ariovistyis, who had attempted a similar invasion. The 
Belgae, the Neryii, the Celtic Gauls, the Suevi, Menapii, and 
other warlike nations, were all successively brought under 
subjection. In the fourth year of his government he trans* 

. ported his army into Britain. Landing at Deal, he was op» 
posed by the natives with equal courage and military skill. 
He gained, however, several advisinlages, and, binding the 
Britons to submission, withdrew into Gaul on the approach of 
winter. He returned in the following summer with a greater 
force, and, prosecuting his victories, reduced a considerable 
portion of the island under the Roman dominion, A, C. 54, 
But the pressure of affairs in Italy suspended for a time the 
progress of the Roman arms in Britain. - * 

3« Caesar dreaded the abilities of Cicero, who had opposed 
him in his views of ambition. By the machinations of hift 
parti^ans^ while he was absent in Gaul, he procured tho 
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daui^iunent of Cicero^ and the confiscation of his estates, on 
the pretence of illegal measures pursued in the suppression of 
^the conspiracy of Catiline. During an exile of sixteen 
months in Greece,. Cicero gave way to a despondency of 
mind utterly unworthy of the philosopher* Pompey had aban- 
doned him, and this ungrateful desertion bore heavily upon 
his mind* In the wane of his reputation, Pompey became - 
desirous to prop his own sinking fortunes by the abilities of 
Cicero, and eagerly promoted his recal from exile* The 
death of Crassus, in an expedition against the Parthians, now * 
dissolved the triumvirate ; and Cassar and Pompey, whose 
Union had no other bond than interest, began each to conceive 
separately the view of undivided dominion. 

SECTION XXXIV. 

^^HOOasSS OF THE CIVIL WARS* SECOND tRIUMVtHAtlii 
FALL OF THE REPUBLIC 

1. The ambition of Ca&sdr and of Pompey had evidently 
the same object ; and it seemed to be the only question, in 
those degenerate times, to which of these aspiring leaders 
the republic should surrender its liberties* - The term of Cae- 
sar's government was near its limit* To secure himself 
against a deprivation of power, he procured a proposal to be ^ . 
made in the senate by one of his [bartizans, which wore the 
appearance of great moderation, namely, that Caesar and Pom- 
pey should either both cojritinue in their governments, or both 
be deprived of them, as they were equally capable of endan- 
gering the public liberty by an abuse of power. The mo* 
tion passed, and Caesar immediately offered to resign, on con- 
dition that his rival should also resign-; but Pompey rejected 
the accommodation. The term of his government had yet 
several years' duration, and he suspected the* proposal to be 
a snare laid for him by Caesar. He resolved to maintain his 
right by force of arms, and a civil war was the necessary con- 
sequence. The consuls and a great part of the senate were 
the friends of Pompey* Caesar had on his side a victorious 
army, consisting of ten legions, and the body of the Roman 
citizens, whom he had won by his liberality. Mark Antony 
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an^ Cassttis, at that time tribunes of the people, left Ramc^ 
and repaired to Caesar's camp. 

2/ The senate, apprehensive of his design, pronounced a ^ 
decree, branding with the crime of parricide any commandei' 
who should dare to pass the Rubicon (the boundary between 
Italy and the Gauls) with a* single cohort, without their per- 
mission. Caesar infringed the prohibition, and marched 
straight to Rome* Pompey, to whom the senate committed 
the defence of thef state, had no army* He quitted Rome fol- 
lowed by the consuls and a part of the senate, and endea- 
voured hastily to levy troops over all Italy and Greece ; while 
C^sar triumphantly entered the city amidst the acclamations 
of the people, seized the public tf easury , • and possessed 
himself of the stipreme authority without opposition. Having 
secured the capital of the etnpire, he set out to take the field 
against his enemies* The lieutenants of Pompey had posses- 
sion of Spain* Caesar marched thither, and subdued the 
whole country in the space of forty days* He returned vic- 
torious to Rome, where, in his absence, be had been nonii- 
nated dictator* In the succeeding election of magistrates he 
was chosen consul, and, was thus invested, by a double title^ 
with the right of acting in the name of the republic* Poftipey 
had by this time raised.a numerous army^ and Caesar was anx- 
. ious to bring him to a decisive engagement* The two armies 
met in Illyria, and the first conflict was of doubtful issue« ^ 
Caesar led his army into Macedonia, where he found a large 
reinforcement* He gave battle to Pompey in the plain of 
Pharsalla, and entirely defeated him* Fifteen thousand of 
iPompeyls artiiy were slain, and 24,000 surrendered themselvea 
prisoners to the. victor, A* U. C. 705, A. C. 49. 

S* The fate of Pompey was miserable in the extreme. With 
his wife Cornelia, the companion of his misfortunes, he fled 
into Egypt in a singlo ship, trusting to the protection of Pto- 
lemy, whose father had owed to him his settlement on the 
throne. But the ministers of this young prince, dreading the 
power of CsBsar, basely < courted his favour by the murder of 
his rival. Pompey was brought ashore in a small boat by the, 
guards of the king ; and a Roman centurion^ who liad fought 
under his banners, stabbed him, even in the sight of Comer 
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lia, cut dff his head, and left ^the body naked on the sands« 
Caesar pursued Pompey to Alexandria, where the bead of that 
unhappy man, presented as a grateful offering, gave him the 
first initelligence of his fate. He wept, and turned with horror 
from the sight. He caused every honour to be paid to his 
memory, an'd from that time showed the utmost beneficence to 
the partizana oif his unfortunate rival. 

4. The sovereignty of Egypt was in dispute between Pto- 
lemy and his sister Cleopatra. The latter, though married to 
her brothor, and joint heir by her father's will, was ambitious 
of undivided authority ; and Caesar, captivated by her charms, 
decided the contest in favour of the beauteous queen. A war 
etsued, in which Ptolemy was killed, and Egypt subdued by 
the Roman arms. In this war the famous library of Alexan«- 
dria was burnt to ashes, A. C. 48. A revolt of the Asiatic 
Provinces, under Pbarnaces, the son of M ithridates, was sig- 
nally chastised ; and the report was conveyed by Caesar to 
the Roman senate in three words, Venij rtcft, vici. The con- 
queror returned to Rome, which needed his presence; for Ita- 
ly was divided, and the parti zans of Pompey were yet ex- 
tremely iormidable. His two sons, with Cato and Scipio, 
were in arms in Africa. Caesar pursued them thither, and, 
proceeding with caution till secure of his advantage, defeated 
them in a decisive engagement at Thapsus. S4ipio perished 
in his passage to Spain*- Cato, shutting himself up in Utica. 

. meditated a brave resistance ; but seeing no hope of success^ 
he finally determined not to survive the liberties of his country, 
and fell deliberately by his own hand. Mauritania was now 
added to the number of the Roman provinces ; and Caes^ 
returned to Rome, absolute master of the empire. , 

5. From that moment his attention was directed solely t0 
the prosperity and happiness of the Roman people* He re* 

' membered iio longer that there had been opposite parties ; 
beneficent alike to the friends of Pompey as to his own. He 
laboured to reform every species of. abuse or grievance. He 
introduced order into every departm^t of the state, defining 
the separate right$ of all its niagistrates, and exXending. his 
care to the regulation of its most distant provinces. The re- 
formation of the calendar, the draining of the.mar9^gof Ita* 
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ly, the navigation of the Tiber, die embellisfatnent of RotxH^f 
the complete sunrey and delineation oi the empire, alternate- 
ly employed his liberal and capacious mind« Returning 
from the final overthrow of Pompey's party in Spain, he was 
hailed the father of his country, was created consul for ten 
years, and perpetual dictator. His person was declared sa- 
cred, his title henceforth imperator, A. U. C. 709, A« C* 45* 

G* The Roman republic had thus finally resigned its liber- 
ties by its own acts. They were not extmguished, as Mon^ 
tesquieu has well remarked, by the ambition of a Pompey or 
of a Caesar. If the sentiments of CsBsar and Pompey had 
been the same with those of Cato, others would have had the 
same ambitious thoughts ; and, since the commonwealth was 
fated to fall, there never would have been wanting a hand to 
drag it to destruction. Yet Caesar had by force subdued his 
country ; and therefore was a usurper. If it had been possi- 
ble to restore the liberties of the republic, and with these its 
happiness, by the suppression of his usurpation, tlie attempt 
would have merited the praise at least of good design^ Per- 
haps so thought his murderers ; and thus, however weak their 
policy, however base and treacherous their act, they will ever 
find apologists. They expected an impossible issue, as the 
event demonstrated* 

7* A conspiracy was formed by sixty of the senators, at the 
head of whom were Brutus and Cassius ; the former a man 
beloved of Caesar, who had saved his life, and conferred upon 
him numberless benefits. It was rumoured that the dictator 
wished to add to his numerous titles that of king, and that the 
ides of March was fixed on for investing him with the diadem. 
On that day, when taking his seat in the senate-house, he 
was suddenly assailed by the conspirators. He defended 
himself for some time against their daggers, till, seeing Bru- 
tus among the number, he faintly exclaimed, " And you, too, 
my son !" then covering his face with his robe, he resigned 
himself to his fate. He fell, pierced by twenty-three ^oundi^ 
A. U. C. 711,andA. C. 4S. 

8. The Roman people were struck with horror at the atro» 
cious deed. They loved Caesar, master as he was of their 
lived a4§|ibaties. Mark Antony and Lepidus, ambitious of 
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suaJeeding to the power of the dictator, resolved to pave the 
waj by avenging his death* Caesar, by his testament, had 
bequeathed a great part of his fortune to the people ; and they 
wer9 penetrated with gratitude to his memory. A public 
harangue delivered by Antony over the bleeding body, ex- 
posed in the forum, inflamed theoi with the utmost indignations 
against his murderers, who must have met with instant de- 
struction if they had not escaped with precipitation from the 
city. Antony profited by these dispositions ; and the aven- 
ger of Caesar, ot course the favourite of the people, was in the 
immediate prospect of attaining a similar height of dominion. 
In this ambitious design he found a formidable competitor in 
Octavius, the grand-nephew and the adopted heir of Caesar, 
who at this critical moment arrived in Rome. Availing him- 
self of these titles, Octavius gained the senate to his interest, 
and divided with Antony the favour of the people. The 
rivals soon perceived that it was their wisest plan to unite 
their interests ; and they admitted Lepidus into their associ^ 
ation, whose power, as governor of Gaul, and inmiense riches, 
gave him a title to a share of authority. Thus was formed 
the second triumvirate, the effects of whose union were be-r 
yond measure dreadful to the republic. The triumviri divided 
among themselves the provinces, and cemented their union by 
a deliberate sacrifice made by each of his best firiends to thfe 
vengeance of his associates. Antony consigned to death his 
uncle Lucius 5 Lepidus his brother Paulus ; and Octavius his 
guardian Toranius, and his firiend Cicero. In this horrible 
proscription 300 senators and 3000 knights werp put to de^^th^ 
9., Octavius and Antony now marched against the conspi- 
rators, who had a formidable army in the field in Thrace, 
commanded by Brutus ai)d Cassius. An engagement efhsued 
at Philippi, which decided the fate of the empire. Antony 
obtained the victory, for Octavius had no military- talents. ' 
He was destitute even of personal bravery; and his conduct 
after the victory was stained with that cruelty which is ever 
the attendant of cowardice. Brutus and Cassius escaped the 
vengeance of their enemies by a voluntary death. Antony 
now sought a recompense for his troops by the plunder of die 
«ast« While in Cilicia he summoned Cl^opotr^ to answw for 
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her conduct in dethroning an infant brother, and in openlj 
fitvouring the party of Brutus and Cassius. The queen came, 
to Tarsus, and made a complete /conquest of the triomvir. 
Immersed in luxury, and intoxicated with love, he forgot 
glory, ambition, fame, and every thing, for Cleopatra.' *Ocla- 
vius saw this phrenzy with delight, as the preparative of his 
rival's ruin. He had nothing to dread from Lepidus, whose 
insignificant character first drew on him the contempt of his 
partizans ; and whose folly, in attempting an invasion of the 
province of his colleague, was punished by his deposition and 
banishment. 

10. Antony had in his madness lavishejd the provinces of 
the empire in gifts to his paramour and her children. The 
Roman people were jusdy indignant at those enormities ; and 
the divorce of his wife Octavia, the sister of his colleague, 
was at length the signal of declared hostility between them. 
An immense armament, chiefly naval, came at length to a de- 
cisive conflict near Actium, on the coast of Epirus. Cleopa- 
tra, who attended her lover, desei-ted him with her galleys in 
' the heat of the engagement ; and such was the infatuation of 
of Antony, thiat he abandoned his fleet, and followed her. Af- 
ter a contest of some hours, the fleet of Antony yielded lo 
that of Octavius, Ai U. C..723, A. C. 31. The victor pur- 
sued the fugitives to Egypt ; and the ba»e Cleopatra ofiered 
terms to Octgivius, including the surrender of her tingdom, 
and the abandonment of Antony. After an unsuccessful at- 
tempt at resistance^ Antony anticipated his fate by falling on 
his sword. Cleopatra, soon after, either from remor&e or. 
mone probably from yiortifted ambition, as she found it was 
Octavius's design to lead her in chains to Rome, to grace hfc 
triumph, had courage to follow the example of her lover, a^d 
put herself to death by the poison of an asp. Octavius re- 
turned to Rome, sole master of the Roman empire, A. U, C. 
727, A. C. 27. 

, SECTION XXXV. 

SYST£M OF ROHAN EDUCATION. 

1 . A virtuous but rigid severity of manners was the char«C'> 
teristic «f the Romans under their kings, and in the first ag^s 
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of the republic. The private life of the citizens, frugal, tem- 
perate, and laborious, bad its influence on thcir^public cha* 
racter. The paternal authority (patria poteHas) gave to tw^* 
ry head of a*family a sovereign authority over all the mem* 
bers that composed it ; and this power, felt as a right of na- 
ture, was never abused. Plutarch has remarked, as ^ defect 
of the Roman laws, that they did not prescribe, as those of 
Lacedaemon, a system and rules for the education of youths 
But the truth is, the manners of the people supplied this want* 
The utmost attention was bestowed in the early formation of 
the mind and character. The excellent author of the dia- 
logue De Oratoribus {concerning orators) presents a valuable 
picture of the Roman education in the early ages of the com- 
monwealth, contrasted with the less virtuous practice of the 
more refined ages. The Roman matrons did not abandon 
their infants to mercenary nurses. They regarded the care- 
ful nurture of their offspring, the rudiments of their education, 
and the necessary occupations of their household, as the high- 
est points of fetaale merit. Next to the care bestowed in the 
instilment of virtuous morals, a remarkable degree of atten- 
tion seems to have been given to the language of children, 
and to the attainment of a correctness and purity of expres- 
sion. Cicero informs us that the Gracchi, the sons of Cor- 
nelia, were educated, non tarn in grmmio quam in sermone ma^ 
tris ; in the speech more than in the bosom of their motherp 
The urbanity which characterized the Romai) citizens show- 
ed itself particularly in their speech and gesture. 

2. The attention to the language of the youth had another 
source. Il was by eloquence, more than by any other talent, 
that the young Roman could rise to the highest offices and dig- 
nities of the state. The studia forensia (forensic studies) 
were, therefore, a principal object of the Roman education. 
Plutarch informs us, that among the sports of the children at 
Rome, one was, pleading causes before a mock tribunal, and 
accusing and defending a criminal in the usual forms of judi- 
cial procedure. 

3. The exercises of the body were likewise particularly at- 
tended to; whatever might harden the temperament, aiid con- 
fer 5tren^th and agility* These exercise^ were daily prac- 
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lised by the youth) under the eye of their elders, in the Cam-: 
pus Martius* 

4. At seventeen the youth assumed, the manly robe. He 
was consigned to the care of a master of rhetoric, whom he 
attended constantly to the forum, or to the courts of justice ; 
for^ to be an accomplished gentleman, it was necessary that 
a Roman should be an accomplished orator. The pains be- 
stowed on the attainment of this character, and the best in- 
structions for its acquisition, we learn from the. writings of 
Cicero, Quintillian, and the younger Pliny. 

SECTION XXXVl. 

Ot THE PROGRESS OF LITERATURE AMONG THE ROMANS. 

^ 1» Before the intercourse with Greece, which took place 
aher the Punic wars, the Roman people were utterly rude 
and illiterate. As among all nations the first appearance of 
the literary spirit is shown in poetical composition, so the 
Roman warrior had probably, like the Indian or the Celtic, 
his war-songs, which celebrated his triumphs in battle. Re- 
ligion likewise employs ftie earliest poetry of most nations ; 
and if a people subsist by agriculture, a plentiful harvest is 
celebrated in the nistic song of the husbandman. The versus 
fescennini {/escennine vtrses^) mentioned by Livy, were pro* 
bably of the nature of poetical dialogue, or alternate verses 
• sung by the labourers, in a strain of coarse merriment and 
raillery. This shows a dawning of the drama. 

2. About the 390th year of Rome, on occasion of a pesti- 
lence, Iftdionts (drolls of stage dancers) were brought firom 
Etruria, qui ad tibicinis modos saltantes^ hand indecoros motw 
more Tasco debant ; who danced to the tunes of a musidanyandf 
in the Tuscan fashion^ exhibited motions that were not ungrace* 
ftd. Livy tells us that the Roman youth imitated those per- 
formances, and added to them rude and jocular verses, proba- 
bly the Fescennine dialogues. The regular drama was in- 
troduced at Rome from Greece by Livius Androjtiicus, A. U. 
C. 514. The earliest Roman plays ^ere therefore, we may 
presume, translations from the Greek. 

Et post Punier bella quietus quaerere coeptt, 

^uid Sophocles et Thespis, et iEschylus utile ferrent.— Hor. Episfe LiWl. i- 
• -Ad<1 being at peace after the Punic wan,the Romaics began to inquire what ad- 
iranta|;e« oaight be deiived£roiii the writings of SopbQcie8,Thespii,andi&8cbjIai. 
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3. Of the early Roman drama Ennius was a great orna- 
ment, and from his time the art made rapid advancement. 
The comedies of Plautus, the contemporaiy of Ennius, with 
great strength and spirit of dialogue, display ja considerable 
knowledge of human nature, and are read at this day with 
pleasure. 

^ 4. Caecilius improved so much on the comedy of Plautus^ 
that he is mentioned by Cicero as perhaps the best of the 
Roman comic writers. Of his compositions we have no re- 
mains. His patronage fostered the rising genius of Terefnce, 
whose first comedy, the jindria, was performed. A* U. C, 
587. The merit of the comedies of Terence lies in the na- 
ture and simplicity which are observable in the structut-e of 
his fables, in the delineation of his characters, and in the de- 
licacy and purity of the sentiments of his pieces. They are 
deficient, however, in comic energy ; and are not calculated 
to excite ludicrous emotions. They are chiefly borrowed 
from the Gr^ ek of Menander and Apollodorus. 

5. The Roman comedy was of four different species : the 
comedia togata or pratextata^ the comedia tahemaria^ the at^ 
UllantB, and the mimu The first species admitted serious^ 
scenes and personages, and was of the nature of the modern 
sentimental comedy. The second was a representation of 
ordinary life and manners. The attellahm were pieces where 
the dialogue was not committed to writing, but the subject of 
tBe scene was prescribed, and the dialogue filled i:p by the 
telents of the actors. The mimi were pieces of comedy of 
the lowest speqies ; farces, or entertainments of bufibonery j 
though sometimes admitting the serious, and even the pa- 
thetic. 

6. The Roman tragedy kept pace in its advancement with 
the comedy. The best of the Roman tragic poets were Aclius 
and Pacuvius, of whiom we have no remains. The tragedies- 
published under the name of Seneca are generally supposed 
to be the work of different hands. None pf them are of super- 
lative merit. 

7. Velleius Paterculus remarks, that the era of the perfec- 
tion of Roman literature was the age of Cicero, comprehend* 
ing all theiiterary men of the preceding times whonaCicero 
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might have seen, and all those of the. su^xeedirig who might 
have seen him. Cicero, Quintilian, and Pliny, celebrate, in 
^ high terms, the writings of the elder Cato, wlv)se principal 
^ works were historical, and have entirely perished* We have 
his fragments, de Re Rustica {on agriculture)^ in which he 
was imitated by Varro, one of the earliest of the good writers 
ftmong the Romans, and a man of dnive^sal erudition. Of 
the variety of his talents we may judge, not only from the 
splendid eulogium of Cicero, but from the circumstance of 
Pliny having recourse to his authority in every book of his 
Natural History* 

8. Sallust, in order of time, comes next to Varro. This 
writer introduced an important improvement on history, as 
treated by the Greek historians, by applying (as Dionysitis of 
Halicarnassus says) the science of Philosophy to ithe study of 
facts. Sallust is therefore to be considered as the fetber of 
philosophic history ; a species of writing which has been so 
successfully cultivated in modern times. He is an admirable 
writer for the matter of his compositions, which evince 
great judgment and knowledge of human nature ; but by no 
means commendable for his style and manner of writing. He 
aifects singularity of expression, an antiquated phraseology, 
and at petulant brevity and sententiousness, which hav^ 
nothing of the dignity of the historical style. 

9. Caesar has much more purity of style and more' corrcc^- 
Jiess and, simplicity of expression ; but his Commentaries, 
wanting that amplitude of diction and fullness of illustration 
tSirhich areessential to history, are jrather of the nature of annals. 

10. In all the requisites of an historian, Livy stands unrival- 
led among the Romans ; possessing consummate jud^ent in 
the selection of facts, perspicuity of arrangement^ sagacious 
reflection, sound views of policy, with the most copious, pure, 
and eloquent expression. It has been objected, that his 
speeches derogate from the truth of history 5 but this was a 
prevalent taste with the ancient writers , and as those speech- 
es are always known to be the composition of the historian, 
the reader is not misled. ' As to the style of Livy, though in 
general excellent, we sometimes perceive in it^ and most 
commonly in the speeches, an affectation of the pointed sen* 
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tences (the vibrarUes senientiola), an obscurity of the declain-T 
ers, which evinces the pernicious influence acquii^ed by those 
teacher^ at Rome since the time of Cicero and Sallust. 

1 1 • In the decline of Roman literature, Tacitus is a histori- 
an of no common merit. He successfully cultivated the mie- 
thod pointed out by Sallust, of applying philosophy to his- 
tory* In this he displays great knowledge of human na- 
ture, and penetrates, with singular acuteness, into the secret 
springs of policy, and the motives of actions. But his fault 
is, that he is too much of a politician, drawing his characters 
after the model of his own mind ; ever assigning Actions and 
events to preconceived scheme and desigi^ and allowing too 
little for the operation of accidentaJ causes, which oiften have 
the greatest influence on human afTairs* Tacitus professedly 
imitated the style of Sallust ; adopting all the ancient phrase^ 
ology, as well as the new idioms introduced into the Romatv 
language by that writer. To his brevity and abruptness he 
added the most of the faults of the declaiming school. His 
expression, therefore, though extremely forcible, is often 
enigmatically obscure ; the worst property that style can pos- 
sess. " ^ ^ 

12. Among the eminent Roman poets (after the dramatic) 
Lucretius deserves first to be noticed. He has great inequalily, ' 
being sometimes verbose, rugged, and perplexed, and some- 
times displaying all the elegance as well as the fire of poetry* 
This may be in great part attributed to his subject. Philoso- 

' phical disquisition" is unsuitable to poetry. It demadds a 
dry percision of thought and expression, rejecting all excur- 
sive fancy and ornament of diction. That luxuriance of im- 
agery, which is the soul of poetry, is raving and imperti- 
nence when applied to philosophy. 

13. Catuffus, the contemporary of Lucretius, is the earliest 
of the Roman lyric poets. His Epigrams are pointed land ' 
satirical, but too licentious ; his Idyllia are tender, natikral, 
and picturesque. He flourished in the age of Julius Caesar* 

14. In the. succeeding ag^ of Augustus, poetry attained its 
highest elevation amcmg the Homans. Virgil, Horace, Ovid, 
and Tibulus, were all contemporaries. Virgil is allowed the 
same ranjc among the Roman poets as H(»neraiifeon^the 
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Greek. If Homer excel Virgil in the sublime, the latter sur- 
passes the former in the tender and the elegant. The tran- 
scendant merits. of Homer are sullied by occasional defects. 
Virgil is the model of a correct taste. The difference of man- 
ner in the Bucolics, the Georgics, and the -Eneid, shows that 
Virgil was capable of excelling in various departments of 
poetry ; and such is the opinion of Martial, who affirms that 
he could have surpassed Horace in lyric poetry, and Varius 
in tragedy. 

15. Horace excels as a lyric poet, a satirist, and a critic. 
|n his Odes there is more variety than in those of either Ana- 
creon or Pindar. He can alternately display the sublimity of 
the latter, and the jocose vein of the former. His Satires have 
that characteristic slyness and obliquity of censure, associated 
with humQur and pleasantry, which strongly distinguish them 
from the stern and cutting sarcasm of Juvenal. As a critic 
bis rules are taken chiefly from Aristotle ; but they contain 
the elements of a just taste in poetical composition, and there- 
fore do not admit of variation. The Satires of Juvenal, com- 
pared with those of Horace, are deficient in facetiousness and 
urbanity ; but they are superior in acuteness of thought, and 
in manly vigour of sentiment. 

16. In variety of talent, without supreme excellence, and 
in ease and elegance of rtumbers, no Roman poet has excelled 
Ovid. In his Metamorphoses particularly, with great fancy, 
we have specimens of the pathetic, the descriptive, the elo- 
quent, and even the sublime. His Elegies have more of na- 
ture and of real passion than those of either Tibullus or Pro- 
pertius*. His amatory verses have much tenderness, but are 
too frequently loose, and even grossly licentious. 

17. There is nothing more elegant than the compositions 
of Tibullus, nothing more delidate than the turn" of bis ex- 
presuon ; but it is not the language of passion. The senti- 
ments are tender, but their power of affecting the heart is 
weakened by the visible care and solicitude of the poet for 
refined phraseology and polished numbers ; nor is there either 
much fancy or variety of thought. A single elegy exhibits 
the sentiments of the whole. . > 

18. Martial is the last of the Roman poets who can be men*^ 
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tioned withhigt approbation. His epigrams, independent of 
their art and ingenuity, are valuable, as throwing light upon 
the Roman manners. He possesses, above every other poet, 
a naivete of expression, which is chiefly observable in his se- 
rious epigrams. He is well characterized by the younger 
Pliny. Ingeniosus, acer^ et qui in scribendo et satis haberet et 
fellisy neecandoris minus. Epist 3. 21. His writings are in- 
genious and acute ; they possess humour and satire, and no less 
candour* 

19. Luxuriance of ornament, and fondness for point, and 
brilliancy of thought and expression, are certain indications 
of the decline of good taste. Those characters strongly mark 
the Latin poets of the succeeding ages. Lucan has some 
scattered examples of genuine poetic imagery, and Persius 
some happy strokes of animated satire ; but they scarcely 
compensate theaflfected obscurity of one, and the bombast of 
the other. The succeeding poets, Statius, Silius Italicus, and 
Valerius Flaccus, in their aHempts at the most difficult of all 
species of poetry, the epic, have only inore signally displayed 
the inferiority of their genius, and the manifest decay of 
Ihe art. 

SECTION xxxvn. 

STATE OP PHILOSOPHY AMONG THE ROMANS. 

1. The Romans, in the earlier periods of the republic, had 
little leisure to bestow on the cultivation of the sciences, and 
bad no idea of philosophical speculation. It was not tiH the 
«nd of the sixth century from the building of the city, and in 
the interval between the war with Perseus and the third Punic 
war, that philosophy first made its appearance at Rome. A 
few learned Achaeans, banished from their country, had set- 
tied in various parts of Italy. ' Applying themselves to the 
cultivation ©(literature and iKe education of youth, they dif- 
fused a taste for those studies .hitherto unknown to the Ro- 
mans. The elder bitizens regarded those pursuits with aa 
unfavourable eye. Jealous .of the introducUon of foreiga 
manners vwidi foreign studies, the senate banished the Greek 
philosophers from Rome. But an Athenian embassy arriving 
soon after, brought thither Carneades and Critolaus, whor^ 
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vived the taste for the Greek philosophy, and left behind them 
many able disciples, who publicly taught their doctrines. 

2. It was natural that those systems should be most *gene^ 
rally adopted, which were most suitable to the national cha- 
racter. — While the manners of the Romans had a tincture 
<of ancient severity, the stoical system prevailed. Scipio, 
Laelius, and the younger Cato, rank among its chief parti- 
zans. 

3. The philosophy of Aristotle was little known in Rome 
till the age of Cicero. At that time Cratippus and Tyrannion 
taught his system with great reputation. Yet Cicero complains 
that the peripatetic philosophy was little understood at Rome ; 
and therefore he sent his son to study its doctrines in the 
schools of Athens. 

4. Lucullus, whose stay in Greece gave him an opportuni- 
ty of being acquainted with all the different sects, dissemina* 
ted on his return to Rome, a very general taste for philosophy. 
His patronage of learned men, and his liberality in allowing 
his library to be open for the public use, contributed greatly 
to the promotion of literature. 

5. The old and New Academy had each its partizans. Of 
the former, which may be termed the Stoico-Platonic, the 
most illustrious disciples were Marcus Brutus and Terrentius 
Varro. To the philosophical talents of BiHitus, and the uni- 

' versal erudition of Varro, the writings of Cicero bear ample 
testimony. Cicero himself must be deemed the most eminent 
of all the Roman philosophers. He is classed among the 
principal supporters of the New Academy ; though it seems 
to have been his purpose to elucidate the Greek philosophy 
in general, rather than to rank himself among the disciples of 
any particular sect. 

6. The cultivation of physics, or natural philosophy, seems 
tohave beien little attended to either by the Greeks or Romans* 
Unless agriculture should be classed under this description^ 
we know of no Roman authors, except Varro and the elder 
Pliny, who seem to have bestowed much attention on the ope- 
rations of nature. The works of Varro have perished, eEcepyt 
St few fragments. The natural history of Pliny is a most val- 
uable storehouse of the knowledge of the ancients in physics. 
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economics, and the arts and sciences. It is to he regretted 
that the style is unsuitable to the matter, being too frequently 
florid, declamatory, and obscure; 

7. The philosophy of Epicurus was unknown in the early 
ages of the Roman commonwealth. It was introduced with 
luxury, and kept pace in its advancement with the corruption 
of manners. Cinneas having discoursed on the talents of Epir 
curus at the table of Pyrrhus, Fabricius exclaimed, '^ May the 
enemies of Rome ever entertain such principles !" Yet those 
principles were, in a short time from that period, too current 
among the citizens of Rome. 

SECTION XXXVIII. 

OF THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE MANNERS OP THE ROMANS. 

1 . The manners of the Romans in the early ages of the re- 
public were so different from those of the latter times, that one 
should be led to suppose some very extraordinary causes to 
have co-operated to produce so remarkable a change ; yet the 
transition is easy to be accounted for. A spirit of tempe- 
rance, of frugahty, and probity, is the characteristic of every 
infant establishment. A virtuous simplicity of manners, and 
a rigour of military discipline, paved the way for the extension 
of the Roman arm^, and for their prodigious conquests ; those 
conquests introduced ^wealth, luxury, and corruption. 

2. In the early times of the republic the patricians, when in 
the co-untry, forgot the distinction of ranks, and laboured in 
the cultivation of their fields, like the meanest plebeians. We 
hpive the examples of Cincinnatus, Curius, the elder Cato, and 
Scipio Africanus. The town was visited only every ninth 
day, which was the market-day. In those times of virtuous 
simplicity, says Sallust, Domi militiaqm boni mores coleban- 
tur. Duabus ariibus^ audacia in belloy ubipax evenerat, mqui-^ 
taU^ seque remqut pvhlicam curabanU Good manners were 
cidtiviUed bdth in peace and war. By two means, valour m 
wary and equity in peace^ they supported themselves and the 
coinmonwealth. But when the Romans had extended their 
dominion, in consequence of this very discipline and those 
manners, they imported, with the wealth of the conquered na- 
tions,; their tastes, their manners, and their vices, 
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3. The Romans had no natural tasle in the fine arts. On 
the conquest of Greece an immense fiekl opened at once to 
their eyes, and the master-pieces of art poured in upon them 
in abundance. But they could not appreciate their excellen- 
ces. The Roman luxury, as far as the arts were concerned, 
was in general displayed in an awkward, heavy, and tasteless 
magnificence. 

4. The public and private life of the Romans will be best 
elucidated, by a short account of the manner in which the day"^ 
was passed at Rome, both by the higher and lower ranks of 
the people. By a part of the citizens the morning hours were 
spent in visiting the temples, by^ others in attending the levees 
of the great. The clientes (clients) waited on their patroni 
(patrons); thej patricians visited one another, or paid their 
compliments to the leaders of the republic. Popularity was 
always the first object of ambition at Rome, as paving the 
way to all advancement. From the levee they proceeded to 
the forum, either to assist in the public business, or for amuse* 
ment. There the time was spent till noon^ which was the- 
hour of dinner among the Romans. This was chiefly a very 
light repast, of which it was not customary to invite any 
guests to partake. After dinner the youth repaired to the 
Campus Martins, where they occupied themselves in athletic 
exercises and sports till sunset. The elder class retired for 
an hour to repose, and then passed the afternoon in their por- 
ticoes, galleries, or libraries, where they enjoyed the conver- 
sation of their friends, or heard recitations of literary works ; 
others repaired to the theatres, or to the shows of the circus 
and amphitheatre. ^ 

5. Combats of gladiators were introduced for the first time 
about the 4(K)th year of the city. These, and fights with wild 
beasts, soon became a most favourite amusement among the 
Romans. The spirit of luxury, which in general is not un- 
f;|vourable to humanity, showed its progress among the Ra- 
mans by an increasing ferocity and inhumanity of the public 
spectacles. Theatrical entertainments were in high request. 
(Sect. XXXVl, § 2, 3, 4, 5, 6.) The taste for pantomime 
came to such a height, that the art was taught in public 
schools, and the nobility and people were divided into par- 
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lies in favour of the rival performers ; an abuse which call- 
ed at length foi> the interpositioMif the lawsi 

6. From the porticoes, or fronf^e theatre and amphitheatre, 
it was customary to go to the baths, of which there were many 
for the use of the public* The rich had baths in their own 
houses, vying with one another in this as in every other article 
of luxury or magnificence. From the bath they went imme- 
diately to supper, generally about the ninth or tenth hour, 
counting from sunrise. At table they reclined on couches. 
The luxury of the Roman suppers fef exceeded every thing 
known atmong the moderns. An aniectenwm of pickles and 
spices was presented, to prepare and sharpen the appetite. 
Cookery became a science. The number and costliness of 
the dishes were incredible. The entertainment was height- 
ened by every thing gratifying to the senses ; by male and fe* 
male dancers, musicians, pantomimes, and even shows of gla- 
diators. 

7. In the end of the republic pleasure and amusement were 
the darling objects of all ranks of the? citizens : they sought 
no m<H*e than panem et eircensesy bread and games in the circus. 

SECTION XXXIX. 

OF TH£ ART OF WAR AMONG THE ROMAlTS. 

1. From the prodigious success which attended the arms of 
the Romans, and the dominion which they acquired over the 
greater part of the known world, it seems a natural inference 
that they must have excelled all the contemporary nations in 
the military art. Vegetius expressly assigns their extensive 
conquests to that cause alone. It is the discipline of an army 
that makes a multitude act as one man. It likewise increases 
the courage of the troops ; for each individual confides in the 
steady co-operation of his fellows. 

2. From the constant practice of athletic exercises, the Ro- 
mans were inured fix)m infancy to hardiness and fatigue, and 
bred to that species of life which a soldier leads in the most 
active campaign in the field. 

3. The levies were made annually, by the tribes called out, 
and divided into their respective number of centuries ; each 
century presenting by rotation as many soldiers as there were, 
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legions intended to be raised ; and the tribunes of the several 
legions taking their turn by rotation, in the ^selection of the 
men presented by the oenturies. (Sect. XXIV, § 16.) The 
number.of soldiers in the legion was various at different peri- 
ods, from 3000 to 10,000 and 1 1,000. 

4. Among the ancient nations there were usually two dif* 
ferent arrangements .of the troops in order of battk. One the 
phalanx, or close arrangement in a rectangular fcMtn, inter- 
sected only by great divisions ; a disposition commonly used 
by the Greeks, and by most of the barbarous nations. The, 
other the quincunx, or chequer, consisting of small'companies 
or platoons, disposed in three straight lines, with alternate 
spaces between the companies, equal to the space occupied 
by each company. In the first line were the hastati^ in the 
second the principes, and in the third the triani. On the flanks 
of the first line were the cavalry, in 'detached com j>anies ; and 
in front of the line were the velites^ or light armed troops, who 
usually began with a slfirmishing attack, and then were with- 
drawn, to make way for the main body to come into action. 
The advantages of this arrangement were, that the line of bat- 
tle could be three times formed with fresh troops, and that it 
was more adapted than any other for rapid changes of move- 
ment. In the Roman legion the arms of the kastaii and .onn- 
cipts were the pilum or heavy javelin, and the sword and 
buckler ; and of the triarii^ the long spear, with the sword 
and buckler. 

5. Notwithstanding those advantages, the quincunx went 
into disuse toward the end of the republic, and from that time 
various arrangements of the legion were used, according to cir- 
cumstances. The Roman tactics are supposed to have been 
at their greatest pitch of excellence during the Punic wars. 
Hannibal was a great master of the science of tactics ; and 
the Romans profited by the experience of his ability. The 
batde of Cannae, as described by Polybius, affords signal evi- 
dence of the great talents of the Carthaginian general. The 
description of that battle has been misrepresented by Folard ; 
but it is accurately explained in the Memoires Militaires of 
M. Guischardt. If tlie quincunx disposition had been kept 
by the Roman army in that engagement, the event might have 
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beien very different ; for it would have disappointed the ef- 
fect of an artful manoeuvre planned by Hannibal, on observing 
his enemy's army arranged in the unusual OTder of the ph^ 
Janx. 

6. The art of intrenchment was carried to perfection by 
the Romans, particularly by Julius Caesar. With 60,000 men 
he defended himself in his intrenchment before Alexia, while 
the lines ofcircumvallation were attacked by 240,000 Gauls, 
and the lines of countervallation by 80,000, without efkcU 
Those intrenchments consisted of a ditch from nine to fifteen 
feet in depth and width, fenced on the inside by the mound pf 
excavated earth, and on the outside by strong stakes with 
pointed branches, 

7. In besieging a town several camps were formed round 
the place, joined to one another by lines of circumvallation 
and countervallation. A mound of earth {agger) was raised, 
beginning by a gentle slope from one o,f the camps, and gra- 
dually rising in elevation as it approached the city. The 
front, where the workmen were employed, was defended by 
a curtain of hides fixed on strong posts. On this mound the 
engines of attack, catapults and baUsta, were advanced, til] 
they played on the very spot which the besiegers wished to 
assail. The catapultcR discharged heavy stones, the halistcs 
arrows. The same machines were used by the besieged for an- 
noying the enemy. When the engines on the terrace had driven 
the besieged from the walls, the battering-ram (aries) was then 
brought up under a pent-house {Ustudo) ; and, if it once reach- 
ed the wall, was generally decisive pf the fate of the town. 
The main object of the besieged was therefore to prevent its 
approach by every power of annoyance. Stones, darts, and 
combustible matters, were continually launched; upon the as- 
sailants ; and sometimes.a mine was dug from th^city to scoop 
away the teirace and all its engines. Those ah^ of attack 
and defence of fortified places were in general use among the 
nations of antiquity, and continued down to modern times, till 
the invention of gunpowder. 

8. The naval military art was utterly unknown among the 
Romans till the first Punic war. A Carthaginian gdley was 
the first model of a vessel of war. In the space of two months 
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they equipped a fleet of 100 galleys of five banks of oars, 
and 20 of three banks. T^e structure of those galleys, and 
^e mode of arranging the rowers, may be learned from the 
ancient sculptures and medals. The combatants at sea as^^ 
sailed at a distance with jayelins, missile combustibles, and 
sometimes with catapultce and balistce ; but the serious at- 
tack was made in boarding, when the vessels were grappled 
by means of a cra^e let down from the prow. 

9. In the times of the empire, the Romans maintained 
their distant conquests, not only by their armies, but by their 
fleets. The ships were moored in the large rivers and bays ; 
and both the legions and the fleets generally preserved a fix- 
ed station. 

SECTION XL. 

klfij|i|<Q:t^.I0NS ARISiNS FROM A VIEW OF THE ROMAN 
HISTORY DURING THE COMMONWEALTH. 

1 . The history of all nations evinces, that there is an in- 
separable connexion between the morals of a people and 
their political prosperity. But we have no stronger proof of 
this truth than the annals of the Roman commonwealth. To 
limit to republics alone the necessity of virtue, as a princi- 
ple, is a chimerical notion, fi-aught with dangerous conse- 
quences. Quid leges sine moribus vana prqficiuni ? (laws 
zoithouimorai^ avail nothing) is a sentiment equally applicable 
to all governments jand no political system, however excellent 
its fabric, can possess any measure of duration, without that 
powerful cement, virtue, in the principles and manners of the 
people. (Sect. XIX, § 4.) 

2. The love of our country, and the desire for its rational 
liberty, are noble and virtuous feelings ; and their prevalence 
is ever a test of the integrity of the national morals. But 
no term has been more prostituted than the word liberty. 
Jn a corrupted people, the cry for liberty is heard the loudest 
among the most profligate of the community. With these its 
meaning has no relation to patriotism; it imports no more 
than the aversion to restraint ; and the personal charactw of 
the demagogue, and the private morals of his disciples, are 
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always sufficient to unniask the counterfeit. ' The spirit of 
patriotism and a general corruption of manners^, cannot pos- 
sihJy be co-existent in the same age and nation, 

3* On the other hand, while the niorals of a people are 
pure, no public misfortune is irretrievable, nor any political 
situation so desperate^ that hope of a favourable change may 
not remain* In such situations, the spirit of patriotism per- 
vading all ranks of the state, will soon recover the national _ 
prosperity. The history of the Roman people, and that of 
;he Grecian states, in various crises, both of honour and of 
disgi^ce, afford proofs alike of this position, and of its con- 
verse. 

4. The national character of the Romans seems to have 
undergone its most remarkable change for the worse from the 
time of the destruction of their rival, Carthage. Sallust as- 
signs the cause. Ante Carthaginem deletam^- metus hosiilis 

in bonis artibus civitatem retinebaU Sedixbi ilia formido men" 
tibus decessity scilicet ea qua secundcbresamant, lascivia alque 

superbia invasere. Before the destruction of Carthage, 

the fear ^of their enemy kept the people in the practice of virtue ; 
but when the restraint of fear ceased to influence their conduct^ 
they abandoned themselves to profligacy and arrogance, the 
usual concomitants of prosperity. ' 

5. In the last ages of the commonwealth, avarice and am- 
bition, unrestrained by moral principle, were the chief mo^ 
lives of the Roman conquests. It was sufficient reason for 
going to war, that a country offered a tempting object to the 
rapacity and anabition of the military leaders. The conquest 
of Italy paved the way for the reduction of foreign nations.- 
Hence the Romans imported, with their wealth, the man- 
ners, the luxuries, and the vices, of the nations which they 
subdued. The generals returned not as formerly, after a 
successful war, to the labours of the field, and to a life of 
temperance and industry. They were now the governors of 
kingdoms and provinces ; and at the period of their com- 
mand abroad, disdaining the restraints of a subject, they 
could be satisfied with nothing less than sovereignty at home. 
The armies, debauched by the plunder of kingdoms, were 
completely disposed to support them in all their schemes of 
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ambition ; and .the populace, won by .corruption, 'always took 
part with the chief who best could pay for their favour and 
support. F^orce or bribery overruled every election ; and 
the inhabitants of distant states, now holding the right of 
citizens, were brought to Rome, it the command of the de- 
magogue, to influence any popular contest, and turn th^ scale 
in his favour. In a government thus irretrievably destroyed 
by the dc^cay of those springs by which it was supported, it was 
of little consequence by what particular tyrant, usurper, or 
demagogue, its ruin was finally accomplished. 

6. From a consideration of the rise and fall of the principal 
states of antiquity, it has been a commonly received opinion, 
that the constitution of empires has, like the human body, a 
period of growth, maturity, decline, and extinction. But ar- 
guments from analogy are extremely deceitful, and particu- 
larly so when the analogy is from physical to moral truths. 
The human body is, from its fabric, naturally subject to de- 
cay, and is perpetually undergoing a change from time. Its 
organs, at first weak, attain gradually their perfect strength, 
and thence by a similar gradation, proceed to decay and dis- 
solution. This is an immutable law of its nature. But the 
springs of the body politic do not necessarily undergo a per- 
petual change from time. It is not regularly progressive 
from weakness to strength, and thence to decay and dissolu- 
tion ; nor is it under the influence of any principle of corrup- 
tion, which may not be checked, and even eradicated, by 
wholesome laws. Thus the beginning of the corruption of 
Sparta, is attributed to Lysander's breach of the institutions 
of Lycurgus, in introducing gold into the treasury of the state 
instead of its iron money. But was this a necessary or an un- 
avoidable measure ? Perhaps a single vote in the senate de- 
creed its adoption, and therefore another suffrage might have 
prevented, or long postponed, the dawnfall of the common- 
wealth. 

The Roman republic owed its dissolution to the extension 
of its dominions. If it had been a capital crime for any Ro- 
man citizen to have proposed to carry the arms of the repub- 
lic beyond the limits of Italy, its constitution might have been 
preserved for many ages beyond the period of its actual dura* 
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tion. " Accustom your mind,'' said Phocion to Aristias, 
" to discern, in the fate of nations, that recompense which the 
great Author of nature has annexed to the practice of virtue. 
No state ever ceased to be prosperous, but in consequence of 
having departed from those institutions to which she owed 
her prosperity." History indeed has shown that all statctsf 
and empires have had their period of durSition; but history, 
instructing us in the causes which have produced their de- 
cline and &n, incul#ites also this salutary lesson, that nations 
are in general the masters of their own destiny, and that they 
may, and certainly ought to aspire at immortality. 

7. It was a great desideratum in ancient politics, that a goi* 
vernment should possess within itself the power of periodical 
reformation ; a capacity of checking any overgrowth of authori- . 
ty in any of its branches, and of winding up the machine, or 
bringing back the constitution to its first principles. To the 
want of such a power in the states of antiquity (which they in-r 
effectually endeavoured to supply by such partial contrivan^ 
ces as the ostracism and petalism) we may certainly ^ascribe, 
in no small degree, the decay of those states ; for in their go- 
vernments, tvhen the balance was once destroyed, the evil 
grew worse from day to day, and admitted no remedy but a 
revolution or entire change of the system. The British constir 
tution possesses this inestimable advantage oyer all the 
governments both of ancient and modern tinaes, with the sin- 
gle exception of the government of the United States of Ame-r 
rica. Beside ithe perpetual pow^r of reform vested in par- 
liament, the constitution may b^e purified of every abuse, and 
brought back to its first principles, at the commencement of 
every reign. Put of this we shall afterward treat in its pro- 
per place. 

SECTION XLI. 

ROME ITNDER THE EMPi^RORSt 

1. The tattle of Actium decided the fate of the common- 
wealth, and Octaviu3, now named Augustus, was niaster of 
jthe Rom^n empire. He possessed completely the sagacity of 
discerning what character was best fitted for gaining the af- 
fections of the people whom he governed, and the versatility 
pf temper and genius to assume it. His virtuei°f, thougl^ tb^ 
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result of policy, not of nature, were certainly favourable to 
the happiness, and even to the liberties of his subjects. The 
fate, of Caesar warned him of the insecurity of an usurped do- 
minion ; and therefore, while he studiously imitated the en- 
gaging manners and clemency of his great predecessor, he 
affected a much higher degree of moderation, and respect for 
the-rights of the people. 

2. The temple of Janus was shut, which had been open for 
188 years, since the beginning of the sec^d Punic war; an 
event productive of universal joy. " The Romans (says Con- 
dillac) now believed themselves a free people, since they 
had no longer to fight for their liberty." The sovereign kept 
up this delusion, by maintaining the ancient forms of the re- 
publican constitution, in* the election of magistrates, &c^, 
though they were nothing more than forms. He even pre- 
tended to consider his own function as merely a temporary 
administration for the public benefit. Invested with the con- 
sulate and censorship, he went through the regular forms of 
periodical election to those offices, and at the end of the se- 
vienth year of his government actually announced to the senate 
his resignation of all authority. The consequence was, a 
general supplication of the senate and people, that he would 
not abandon the republic, which he had sav^d from destruc- 
tion. " Since it must be so," said he, " I accept the empire 
for ten years, unless the public tranquillity shall, before the 
expirati6n of that lime, permit me to enjoy retirement, which 
I passionately long for." ' lie repeated the same mockery five 
times in the course of his government, accepting the adminis- 
tration sometimes for ten, an4 sometimes only for five yearS, 
3. It was much to the credit of Augustus, that in the go- 
vernment of the empire he reposed unlimited confidence *in 
Mecaenas, a most able minister, who had sincerely at heart 
the interest and happiness of the people. By his excellent 
counsels all public affairs were conducted, and the most salu- 
tary laws enacted for the remedy of public grievances, and 
even the oorrection of the morals of the people. To his pa- 
tronage literature and the arts owed their encouragement and 
advancement. By his influence and wise instructions Angus-, 
tus assumed those virtues to which his heart was a strahgeir^. 
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and which, in their tendency t6 the happiness of his subjects, 
were equally effectual as if they had been, the genuine fruits'" 
of his nature. 

4. On the death of Marcellus, the nephew and sonin-law 
of Augustus, and a prince of great hopes, 23 A. C, thef mpc- 
ror bestowed his chief favour on Marcus Agrippa, giving him 
in marriage his daughter Julia, the widow of Marcellus* 
Agrippa had considerable military talents, and was successful 
in accomplishing the reduction of Spain, and subduing the re- 
volted provinces of Asia. Augustus associated Agrippa with 
himself in the office of censor, and would probaHy have given 
him a share of the empire, if his death had not occasioned a 
new arrangement. Julia now took for her third husband Ti- 
berius, who became the son-in-law of the emperor by a dou- 
ble tie, for Augustus had previously married his mother Livia. 
This artful woman, removing all of the imperial family who 
stood betwixt her and the object of her ambition, thus made 
room for the succession of her son Tiberius, who, on his part, 
bent all his attention to gain the favour and confidence of Au- 
gustus* On the return of Tiberius from a successful cam- 
paign against the Germans, the people were made to solicit 
the emperor to confer on him the government of the provinces 
and the command of the armies. Augustus now gradually 
withdrew himself from the cares;of the empire. He died soon 
after at Nola, in Campania, in the 76th year of his age, and 
the 44th of his imperial reign, A. U. C. 767, and A. D. 14. 

5. A considerable part of the lustre thrown on the reign of 
Augustus is owing to the splendid colouring bestowed on his 
character by the poets and other authors who adorned his 
court, and repaid his favours by their adulation. Other 
sovereigns of much higher merits have been less fortunate in 
obtaining the applause of posterity. 

♦ Illacrymabiles 

Urguentur, ignotique, longa 
Nocte, careot quia yate sacro. 

Hon. Car. Lib. IV. 9. 
Unlamented and unknown, thej sink into oblivion, because tbey have no in- 
spired bard to celebrate their praise. 

One great event distinguished the reign of Augustus, the 
birth of our Lord and. Saviour Jesus Christ, which, accord- 
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»Dg to the best authorities, happened A. U. C. 754," and four 
years before the mlgar date of the christian era. S^e Dr. 
Ptayfair'i.System of. Chronology, p. 49, 50, a work of grtai 
research and accuracy, and hy far the best On that subject . 

6. ijlugustus had named Tiberius his heir, togethen*ith his 
mother Livia } and had substituted to them Drusus, the son of 
Tiberius, aijd Germanicus. Tiberius was vicious, debauched, 
and cruel ; yet the vei-y dread of his character operated in 
securing an e^sy succession to the empire. • An embassy from 
the senate fenti^ated him to accept the government, which he 
modestly affected to decline, but suffered himself to be won by 
their supplications. Nottvithstanding those symptoms of 
moderation, it soon appeared that the power enjoyed by his 
t>fedecessors Was too Jimited for the ambition of Tiberius. It 
was not enough that the substance of the republic was gone; 
the very appearance of it was now to be demolished. The 
people Were no longer assembled, and the magistrates of the 
state were supplied by the imperial wilL 

7. Germanicus, the nephew of Tiberius, became the object 
of his jealousy, from the glory which he had acquired by his 
military exploits in Germany, and the high favour in which he 
stood with the Roman people. He was recalled in the midst 
of his success, and dispatched to the oriental provinces, where 
he soon after died ; and it wfts generally believed that he was 
poisoned by the emperor's command. 

S.^lius Sejanus, prefect of the pratorian guards, thefa- 
voonte counsellor of TiberiUs, and the obsequiL minister of 
his tyranny and crmies, conceived the daring project of a re- 
volution, which should place himself on the throne, by the 
fextermmation of the whole imperial family. Drusus, the son 
of the emperor, was destroyed by poison. Agrippina, the 
widow of Germanicus, with her elder son, were banished • 
and the younger son was confined in prison. Tiberius was' 
persuaded by Sejanus, under the pretence of the discovery of 
plots for his assassmation, to retire from Rome to the Isle of 
Capjeffi, and devolve the government upon his faithful minis 
ter. But while Sejanus, thus far successful, meditated the 
last step to the accomplishment of his wishes, by the murder 
of his sovereign, his treason was detected; and the emperor 
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dispatched his mandate to the senate, which was followed by 
his immediate sentence and execution. The public indigna- 
tion was not satisfied with his death : the populace tore his 
body to pieces, and flung it into the Tiber. 

9. Tiberius now became utterly negligent of the cares of 
government, and the imperial power was displayed only in 
public executions, confiscations, and scenes of cruelty and 
rapine. At length the tyrant falling sick was strangled in his 
bed by Macro, the praefect of the praetorian guards, in the 78th 
year of his age, and 23d of his reign.. 

10. In the 18th year of Tiberius our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, the divine author of our religion, suffered death 
upon the cross, a sacrifice and propitiation for the sins of 
mankind, A. D. 33. 

1 1 . Tiberius had nominjited for his heir Caligula, the son 
of Germanicus, his grandson by adoption ; and had joined 
with him Tiberius, the son of Drusus, his grandson by blood. 
The former enjoyed, on his father's account, the favour of the 
people ; and the senate, to gratify them, set aside the right of 
his colleague, and conferred on him the empire undivided. 
The commencement of his reign was signalized by a few acts 
of clemency, and even good policy. He restored the privileges 
of the comitia, and abolished arbitrary prosecutions for crimes 
of state. But, tyrannical and cruel by nature, he substituted 
military execution for legal punishment. The provinces were 
loaded with the most oppressive taxes, and daily confiscations , 
filled the imperial coffers. The follies and absurdities of 
Caligula were equal to his vices, and it is hard fo say whether 
he was most the object of hatred or of contempt to his sub- 
jects. He perished by assassination in the fourth year of his 
i*cign, and the twenty-ninth of his age,* A. U. C. 794, Ar D* 42. 

1 2. Claudius, the uncle of Caligula, was saluted emperor 
by the praetorian guards, who had been the murderers of his 
nephew. He was the son of Octavia, the sister of Augustus ; 
a man of weak intellects, and of no education. His short 
reign was marked by an enterprise of importance. He under- 
took the reduction of Britain, and, after visiting the island in 
person, left his generals, Plautius and Vespasian, to prosecute 
I war which tVas carried on for several years with varioirie 
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success. The Silures, or inhabitants of South Wales, under 
thqirking Caractacus (Caradoc) made a brave resistance, but 
were finally defeated; and Caractacus was led captive to 
Rome, whbre the magnanimity of his demeanour procured 
him respect and admiration. 

13. The civil administration of Claudius was weak and 
contemptible. He was the slave even of his domestics, and 
the dupe of his infamous, wives Messalina and Agrippina. 
The former, abandoned to the most shameful profligac]^, was 
at length put to death on suspicion of treasonable designs. 
The latter, who was the daughter of Germanicus, bent her 
utmost endeavours to secure the succession Xo the empire to 
her son Domitius Oenobardus, and employed every epgine of 
vice and inhumanity to remove the obstacles to the accom- 
plishment of tier wishes. Having at length prevailed on 
Claudius to adopt her son, and confer on him the title of 
Caesar, to the exclusion of his own son Brittanicus, she now 
made room for the immediate elevation of Domitius, by poi- 
soning her husband. Claudius was put to death in the 15th 
year of his reign, and 63d of feis age. 

SECTION XLII. 

THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

1. The son of Agrippina assumed the title of Nero Claudi- 
us. He had enjoyed the benefit of a good education under the 
philosopher Seneca, but reaped from his instructions no other 
fruit than a pedantic affectation of taste and learning, with 
rio real pretension to either. While controlled by his tutor 
Seneca, and by Burrhus, captain of the praetorian guards, a 
man of worth and ability, Nero maintained for a short time a 
decency of public conduct ; but the restraint was intolerable, 
and nature soon broke out. His real character was a com- 
pound of ^very quality that is base and inhuman. By the 
murder of his.mother Agrippina, he revenged the crime which 
she had committed in raising him to the throne ; he rewarded the 
fidelity of Burrhus, by poisoning him ; and as a last kindness to 
his tutor Seneca, he allowed him to choose the mode of his 
death. It was his darling amusement to exhibit on the stage and 
amphitheatre as an actor, musician, or gladiator^At length, be- 
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come the object of universal hatred and contempt, a rebellion 
of bis subjects, headed by Vindex, an illustrious Gaul, hurledx 
this monster from the throne. He had not courage to at- 
tempt resistance ; and a slave, at his own request, dispatch- 
ed hhn with a dagger. Nero perished in the 30th year of his 
age, after a reign of fourteen years, A. D. 69. 

2. Galba, the successor of Nero, was of an ancient and il- 
lustrious family. He was in the 73d year of his age, when 
the seotate, ratifying the choice of the praetorian bands, pro- 
claimed him emperor. But an impolitic rigour of discipline 
soon disgusted the army; the avarice of his disposition, 
grudging the populace their favourite games and spectacles, 
deprived him of their affections ; and some iniquitous prose- 
cutions and confiscations excited general discontent and mu- 
tiny. Galba adopted and designed for his successor the able 
and virtuous Piso ; a measure which excited the jealousy of 
Otho, his former favourite, and led him to form the daring 
plan of raising himself to the throne by the destruction of both. 
He found the praetorians apt to his purpose. They proclaimed 
him emperor, and presented him, as a grateful offering, the 
heads of Galba and Piso, who were slain in quelling the in- 
surrection. Galba had reigned seven months. Major privato 
visfis^ dum privalus fuit^ et omnium consensu capax imperii^ 
nisi imperasset. Tacitus. He appeared to be greater than a 
private man, zohile he zoas in a prii>ate station ; and, by the con- 
sent of all, wds capable of governing, if he had not governed. 

3- Otho had a formidable rival in Vitellius, who had been 
proclaimed emperor by his army in Germany. It is difficult to 
determine which of the competitors was, in point of abilities, 
the more despicable, or in character the more infamous. A 
decisive batde was fought at Bedriacum, near Mantua, where 
Otho was defeated, and in a fit of despair ended his life by 
nis own hand, after a reign of three months, A. D. 70. 

4. The reign of Vitellius was of eight months^ duration. 
He is said to have proposed Nero for his model, and it was 
just that he should resemble him in his fate. Vespasian had 
obtained from Nero the charge of the war against the Jews, 
which he had conducted with ability aiid success, and was 
proclaimed emperor by his troops in the east. A great part 
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of Jtaly submitted to Vespasian's generals; aqd Vitelliti* 
meanly capitulated to save his life, by a resignation of the 
empire. .The people, indignant at his dastardly spirit, com- 
pelled him to an effort of resistance ; but the attempt was 
fruitlesst Priscus, one of the generals of Vespasian, took pos- 
session of Rome; ahd Vitellius was massacred, and his body, 
flung into the Tiber, 

6.' Vespasian, though of mean descent, was worthy of the 
empire, and reigned with high popularity for ten years. He 
possessed great clemency of disposition. His manners were 
affable and engaging, and his mode of life was characterized 
by simplicity and frugality. He respected the ancient forms 
of the constitution, restored the senate to its deliberative 
rights, and acted by its authority in the administration of all 
public affairs. The only blemish in his character was a tinc- 
ture of avarice, and even that is greatly extenuated by the 
laudable and partriotic use which he made of his revenues. 

6. Under the reign of Vespasian, and by the arms of hi^ 
son Titus, was terminated the war against the Jews. They 

-had been brought under the yoke of Rome by Pompey, who 
took Jerusalem. They were governed for some time by Her 
rod, as viceroy under Augustus. The tyranny of his son 
Archelaus was the cause of his banishment, and of the reduc- 
tion of Judaea into the ordinary condition of a Roman pro- 
vince. The Jews rebelled on every slight occasion, and Ne- 
ro had sent Vespasian to reduce them to order* He had just 
prepared for the siege of Jerusalem, when he was called to 
Rome to assume the government of the empire. Titus having 
succeeded his father in the command of the army, wished to 
spare the city, and tried every means to prevail on the Jews 
to surrender , but in vain. After an obstinate blockade of 
six months, Jerusalem was taken by storm, the temple was 
burnt to ashes, and the city buried in ruins, A. D. 70. The 
Roman empire was now in profound peace. Vespasian as- 
sociated Titus in the imperial dignity, and soon after died, 
universally lamented, at the age of sixty-nine, A. D, 79. 

7. The character of Titus was humane, munificent, dignifi- 
ed, and splendid. His short reign was a period of great hap- 
piness and prosperity to the empire ; and his government 
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was a constant example of virtue, justice, and beneficence. 
In hi^ time happened that dreadful eruption of Vesuvius, 
which overwhelmed the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
The public losses from this calamity he repaired by the sacri- 
fice of his fortune and revenues. He died in the third year 
of his reign, and the fortieth of his age ; ever to be remember- 
ed by that most exalted epithet, delicia humani generis, the ^c- 
light of mankind. 

8. Domitian, the brother of Titus, succeeded to the empire, 
A. D. 81. He was a vicious and inhuman tyrant, and was 
suspecfed of having murdered Titus by poison. A rebellion 
in Germany gave him occasion to signalize the barbarity of 
his disposition ; and its consequences were long felt in the 
sanguinary punishments inflicted under the pretence of justice. 
The prodigal and voluptuous spirit of this reign was a singu- 
lar contrast^to its tyranny and inhumanity. The people were 
loaded with insupportable taxes to furnish spectacles and 
games for their amusement. The successes of Agricola in 
Britain threw a lustre on the Roman arms ; no part of which 
however reflected on the emperor, for be treated this eminent 
commander with the basest ingratitude. After fifteen tedious 
years this monster fell the victim of assassination, the empress ' 
herself conducting the. plot for his murder, A. D. 96. 

9. Cocceius Nerva, a Cretan by birth, was chosen empe« 
ror by the senate, from respect to the virtues of his charac- 
ter. He was too old lor the burden of government, and of 2^ 
temper too placid for the restraint of rooted corruptions and 
enormities. His reign was weak, inefficient, and contempt!* 
jble. His only ac| of real merit as a sovereign, was the adop* 
tion Qf th? virtuous Trs^jan as his successor. Nerva died af- 
ter a reign of sixteen months, A. D. 98, 

10. Ulpiui^ Trajanus possessed every talent and every vir^ 
tue that can adorn a fiovereign. Of great military abilities, 
and an indefatigable spirit of Enterprise, he raised the Roman 
arms to their ancient splendour, and greatly enlarged the 
boundaries of the empire. He subdued the Dacians, con- 
quered the Parthians, and brought under subjection Assyria, 
M^oppt^nnia, and Arabia Felix. Nor was he less eminent 
in promoting the happiness of his subjects, and the internal 
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prosperity of the empire. His largesses were humane and 
muoificent. He was the frietid and support of the virtaaus in- 
digent, and the libera] patron of every useful art and talent 
His bounties were supplied by a weH-judged economy in his 
private fortune, and a wiseadftiinistrationof the public finan- 
ces* In his own life he was a man of simple manners, ihodest, 
affable, fond of tlie familiar intercourse of his friends, and sen- 
sible to all the social and benevolent affections. He merit- 
ed the surname universally bestowed on him, Trajanm Opti" 
mvs. He died at the age of siity-three, after a glorious reign 
of nineteen years, A, D. 1 1 8. 

11. JBlius Adrianus, nephew of Trajan, and worthy to fill 
his place, was chosen emperor by the army in the east, and 
his title w^as acknowledged by all orders of the state. He 
adopted a policy different from that ot his predecessor. 
Judging the limits of the empire too extensive, he abandon- 
ed all the conquests of Trajan, bounding the eastern provin- 
ces by the Euphrates. He visited in person all the provin- 
ces of the empire, reforming, in his |m)gress, all abuses, re- 
lieving his subjects of every oppressive burden, rebuilding the 
ruined cities, and establishing every where a regular and mild 
administration, under magisfrates of approved probity and 
humanity. He gave a discharge to the indigent debtors of 
the state, and appointed liberal institutions for the education 
of the children of the poor. To the talents of an able politi* 
cian he joined an excellent taste in %e liberal arts. His 
reign was an era both of public happiness andsplendour. In 
the last year of his life he bequeathed to thck empire a double 
legacy, in adopting and declaring for his immediate succes- 
sor, Titus Aurelius Antoninus, and substituting Annius Venis 
to succeed upon his death. Those were the Antonines, w)io 
ruled the Roman empire, during forty years, with consummate 
wisdom, ability, and virtue. Adrian reigned 22 years, an4 
died, A. D, 138, at the age of sixty-two, 

SECTION XLIIL 

AGE OP THE ANTONINES, &C. 

I. The happiest reigns furnish the fewest events for the pen 
of history. Antoninus was the feither of his people. He pre- 
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fei^l'ed peace to the ambition of conquest ; yet in every neces- 
isary war the Roman arms had their wonted renown. The 
British province was enlarged by the conquests of Urbicus, 
dnd some formidable rebellions were subdqed in Germany) 
/Dacia, and the east. The lomestic administration of the 
sovereign was dignified, spletidid, and humane. With all the 
▼irtues of Numa, as his love of religion^ peace, and justice, 
he had the superior advantage of diflfusing thtjse blessings 
over a great portion of thfe world. He died at the age of 
seventy-fdur, after a reign of twenty-two years, A. D. 161* 

2* At his accession to the throne, Annius Verus assumed 
the name of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, and bestowed on his 
brother Lucius Verus a joint administration of the empire. 
The former was as eminent for the worth and virtues of ^Bl^. 
character, as the latter was remarkable for profligacy, mean-^^ 
Bess, and vice. Marcus Aurelius was attached both by nature, 
and education to the Stoical philosophy, which he has admira- 
bly taught and illustrated in his Meditations** His own life was 
the best commentary on his precepts. The Parthians were ^ 
repubed in an attack upon the empire, and a rebellion of the 
Germans was subdued. In those wars the mean and worth* 
less Verus brought disgrace upon the Roman name in every 
region where he commanded; but fortunately relieved the 
empire of its fears by an early death. The residue of the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius was a continued blessing to his subjects. 
He reformed the internal- policy of the state, regulated the 
government of the provinces, and visited for the purposes of 
beneficence, the most distant quarters of his dominions. " He 
appeared," says an ancient author, " like some benevolent 
deity, diffusing around him universal peace and happiness." * 
He died in Pannonia, in the 69th year of his age, and 19th of • 
' his reign, A^ D. 180. 

3. Commodus, his. most unworthy son, succeeded to the 
empire on his death. He resembled in character his mother 
Faustina, a woman infamous for all manner of vice. Her pro- 
fligacy was known to all but her husband Marcus, by whom 
she was regarded as a paragon of virtue* Commodus had an 

* This excellent system of practical morality has been tf&ttalated into £ng« 
llfch by Madan, ftvo. Editor, 
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aversion to every rational and liberal pursuit, and a fond al- 
tachment to the sports of the circus and amphitheatre, the 
hunting of wild beasts, and the combats of boxei's and gladia- 
tors. The measures of this reign were as unimportant as the 
(character of the sovereign was contemptible. His concubine 
and some of his chief oflScers prevented their own destnictioD 
by a^assinating the tyrant, in the 32d year of his age, and 13th 
of his reign, A. D. 193. 

4. The praetorian guards gave the empire to Publius Hel- 
vius Pertinax, a man of mean birth, who had risen to esteem 
by his virtues and military talents. He applied himself with 
zeal to the correction of abcjses ; but the austerity of his go- 

* y^ji ment deprived him of the affections of a corrupted peo- 
He had disappointed the army o( a promised reward, 
^and, after a reign of eighty-six days, was murdered in the im- 
perial palace by the same hands which had placed him on the 
throne* 

5. The empire was now put up to auction by the praeto- 
rians, and was purchased by Didius Julianus ; while Pesce- 
nius Niger in Asia, Clodius Albinus in Britain, and Septimius 
Severus in lUyria, were each chosen emperor by the troops 
which they commanded. Severus marched to Rome, and, on 
his approach, the praetorians abandoned Didius, who had 
failed to pay the stipulated price for his elevation ; and the 
senate formally deposed and put him to death. Severus be- 
ing now master of Rome, prepared to reduce the provinces 
which had acknowledged the sovereignly of Niger and Albi- 
nus. Those two rivals were successively subdued* Niger 
was slain in battle, and Albinus fell by his own hands. The 
administration of Severus was wise and equitable, but tinctur- 
ed with despotic rigour. It was his purpose to erect the fa- 
bric of absolute monarchy, and all his institutions operated 
w4th able policy to that end. He possessed eminent military 
talents. He gloriously boasted, that, having received the em- 
pire oppressed with foreign and domestic' wars, be left it in 
profound, universal, and honourable peace. He carried with 
Wm into Britain his two sons, Caracalla and Geta, whose un- 
promising dispositions clouded his latter days. In this war 
the Caledonians under Fingal are said to have defeated, on 
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tlie banks of the Carron, Caracul, the son of the king of the 
world, Sevenis died at York, in the 66th year of his age, 
after a reign of eighteen years, A. D. 211. 

6. The mutual hatred'of Caraca^and Geta was increased 
by their association in the empire ;^nQ the former, with brutal 
inhumanity, caused his brother to be openly murdered in the 
arms of his mother. His reign, which was of six years' dura- 
tion, and one continued series of atrocities, was at length ter- 
minated by assassination, A, D» 217. 

7. Those disorders in the empire which began with Corn- 
modus continued for about a century, till the accession of Di- 
ocletian. That interval was filled by the reigns of Helipga- 
balus, Alexander Severus, Maximin, Gordian, Decius, Gal 
Valerianus, Gallienus, Claudius, Aurelianus, Tacitus, Prob1 
and Carus : a period of which the annals furnish neither 
tertainment nor useful information. The single exception is 
the reign of Alexander Severus, a mild, beneficent, and en- 
lightened prince, .whose character shines the more from the 
contrast of those who preceded and followed him. 

8. Within the space of about 15 years, from A. D. 253 to 
268, during the joint reign of Valerianus and Gallienus, and 
the reign of Gallienus alone, the' empire was dreadfully afflict* 
ed with fcn'eign wars, ^jpmestic tumults and commotions, and 
with famine and pestilence. Between Ae years 250 and 
265, pestilence raged without intermission through all parts of 
the Roman empire, and destroyed almost all the inhabitants of 
many places. Mr. Gibbon supposes ^' that in the space of 1 5 
years, half the population of the Roman empire was consxuned 
by the joint calamities of civil wars, foreign invasions, famine, 
and pestilence.'' Cr^bon^s History^ vol. i. chap. 10. Editor, 

d. Diocletian began his reign A. D* 284, and introduced a 
new system of administration, dividing the empire into four 
governments, under as many princes. Maximian shared with 
him the title of Augustus, and Galerius and Constantius were 
declared Ca&sars. Each had his separate department or pro- 
vince, all nominally supreme, but in reality under the direc- 
tion of the superior talents and authority of I>iocietian ; an 
unwise policy, which depended for its efficacy on individual 
ability alone. Diocletian and Maximian, trusting to the. con- 
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tiQuance of" that order in the empire which their vigour had 
established, retired from sovereignty j and left the government 
in the hands of the Caesars ; but Constantius died soon after 
in Britain, and his son ^|^tan tine was proclaimed emperor 
at York, though GaleriuTdiS not acknowledge his title. M ax- 
imian, however, having once more resumed the purple, be- 
stowed on Constantine his daughter in marriage, and thus in- 
vested Jiim with a double tide to empij*e. On the death of 
Maximian and Galerius, Constantine had no other competitor 
but Maxentius, the son of the former, and the contest between 
them was decided by the sword* Maxentius fell in battle^ 
and Constantine remained sole master of the empire* 

P* The administration of Constantine Was, in the begin- 
\^ of his reign, oiild, equitable, and politic. Though zeal* 
oQsIy attached to the christian faith, he made no violent inno- 
vations on the religion of the state. He introduced order and 
economy into the civil government, and repressed every spe* 
cies of oppression and corruption. But his natural temper 
was severe and cruel, and the latter, part of his reign was aa 
much deformed by intolerant zeal and sanguinary rigour, a$ 
the former had been remarkable for equity and benignity* 
From this unfavourable change of character he lost the aifec^ 
tions,of his subjects; and, from a fee^g probably ofrecipro* 
cal disgust, he removed the seat of tb^ Roman empire to By-^ 
isantium, now termed Constantinople* The court followed the 
sovereign ; the opulent proprietors Were attended by their 
slaves and retainers. In a few ye^rs Rome was gready de- 
populated, and the new capital swelled at once to enormous 
magnitude. It was characterized by eastern splendour, luxu* 
ry, and voluptuousness \ and the cities of Greece Were despoil* 
ed for its embellishment* Of the internal policy of the em- 
pire we shall treat in the next section. In an expedition 
against the Persians, Constantine died at Nicomedia, in the 
30th year of his reign, and 63d of his age, A. D. 337. k the 
time of Constantine the Goths had made several iaMjU^^y on 
the empire, and, though repulsed and beaten, began 'gj^ually 
to encroach on the provinces. 
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^ SECTION XLIV. 

STATE OP THE ROMAN EMPIRE AT THE TIME OF CONSTAl^TIME. 

HIS succesiHrs. • 

1. In lieu of the ancient republican distinctions, which 
were founded chielSy on personal merit, a rigid subordination 
of rank and offici now went through all the orders of the state. 
The magistrates were divided into three classes, distinguish- 
ed by the unmeaning titles of, 1, the illustrious : 2, the re^ 
spectable ; 3, the /clarissmu The epithet of illustrious was 
bestowed on, 1, the consuls and patricians ; 2, the praetorian 
praefects of Rome and Constantinople ; 3, the masters^general 
of the cavalry and infantry ; 4, the seven-ministers of the pa- 
lace. The consuls were created by the sole authority of the 
emperor : their dignity was inefficfent ; they had no appror 
priate function in the state, and their naimes served only 
to giye the legal date to the year. The dignity of patricians 
was not, as in ancient times, a hereditary distinction; but was 
bestowed by the emperor on his favourites, as a title of honour. 
From the time of the abolitioii of t|^e praetorian bands by Con- 
stantino, the dignity of praetorian praefect was conferred on the 
civil governors of the four departments of the empire. These 
were, the East, lUyria, Italy, and the Gauls. They had the 
supreme administration of justice and of the finances, the 
powep-of supplying all the inferior magistracies in their dis* 
trict, and an appellative jurisdiction from all its tribunals. Jn^ 
dependent of their authority, Rome and Constantinople had 
each its own praefect, who was the chief magistrate of the 
city. In the second class, the respectable, wi^re the procon- 
suls of Asia, Achaia, and Africa, and the military comites and 
duces, generals ofjthe imperial armies. The third class, c/a- 
mWmt, comprehended the inferior governors and magistrates 
of the provinces, responsible to the praefects and their depu-* 
ties; 

2. The intercourse between the court and provinces, was 
maintained by the construction of roads, and the institution of 
regular posts or couriers : under which denomination were 
ranked the numberless spies of government, whose duty was 
to convey all sort of intelligence firom the remotest quarters 
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of the empire to its chief seat. Every institution was calcu- 
lated to support the fabric of despotism. Torture wjis em- 
ployed for the discovery of crimes. Taxes and impositions 
06 every kind were presci||bed and levied by th^ sole authori- 
ty of the emperor. The quantity and rate were fixed by a 
ctr^us made over all the provinces, and part was generally 
paid in money, part in the produce of th^ lands ; a burden 
frequently found so grievous as to prompt to the neglect of 
agriculture. Every object of merchandise and man)ifacture 
was likewise highly taxed. Subsidies, mpreover, under the 
name of free gifts, were exacted from all the cities, on various 
occasions of public concerns ; as the accession of an empe- 
ror, his consulate, the birth of a prince, a victory over the 
barbarians, or any other event of similar importance. 

3. An impolitic distinction was made between the troops 
stationed in the distant provinces and those in the heart of the 
empire. The latter, termed palatines^ enjoyed a higher pay 
and more peculiar favour, and, having less employment, spent 
their time in idleness and luxury ; while the former, termed the 
borderers, who, in fact, had the care of the empire, and were 
exposed to perpetual hard service, had, with an inferior re- 
ward, the mortification of feeling themselves regarded as of 
meaner rank than their fellow-soldiers. Constantine likewise 
from a timid policy of guarding against mutinies of. the troops, 
reduced the legion from its ancient complement of 500Q, 
6000, 7000, and 8000, to 1000 or 1500; and debased the 
body of the army by the intermixture of Scythians, Goths, 
and Gentians. 

4. This immense mass of heterogeneous parts, which in- 
ternally laboured with the seeds of dissolution and corrup- 
tion, was kept together for some time by the vigorous ex- 
ertion of despotic authority •• The fabric was splendid and 
august ; but it wanted bpth that energy of constitution and that 
real dignity, which, in former times, it derived from the e^r- 
cise of heroic and patriotic virtues. 

5. Constantine, with a destructive policy, had divided the 
empire among five princesj three of them his sons, and two 
nephews ; but Constantius, the youngest of the sons, finally 
got rid of all his competitors, and ruled the empire alone wiU) 
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a weak and impotent sceptre. A variety of domestic broils, 
aiKl mutinies of the troops against their generals, h^d left the 
western frontier to, the mercy of the barbarian nations. The 
Franks, Saxons, Alemanni, and Sarmatians, laid waste all the 
fine countries watered by the Rhine, and the Persians made 
dreadful incursions on the provinces of the east. Constan- 
tius indolently wasted his time in theological controversies, 
but was prevailed on to adopt one prudent measure, the ap- 
pointment of his cousin Julian to the dignity of Caesar. 

6. Julian possessed many heroic qualities, and his mind was 
formed by nature for the sovereignty of a great people ; but, 
educated at Athens, in the schools of the Platonic philosophy, 
. he had unfortunately conceived a rooted antipathy to the doc- 
trines of Christianity. Possessing every talent of a general, 
and the confidence and affection of his troops, he once more 
restored the glory of the Roman arms, and successfully re- 
pressed the invasions of the barbarians. His victories ex- 
cited the jealousy of Constahtius, who meanly resolved to re- 
move from his command the better part of his troops. The 
consequence was, a declaration of the army, that Julian should 
be chosen their emperor. Constantius escaped the ignominy 
that awaited him, by dying at this critical juncture, and Ju- 
liaki was immediately acknowledged sovereign of the Roman 
empire. 

7. The reformation of civil abuses formed the first object, 
of his attention,' which he next turned to the reformation, as 
he thought, of religion, by the suppression of Christianity. 
He began by reforming the pagan theology, and sought to 
raise the character of its priests, by inculcating purity of Kfe 
and sanctity of morals ; thus bearing involuntary testimony 
to the superior excellence, in those respects, of that religion 
which he laboured to abolish. Without persecuting, he at- 
tacked the christians by the more dangerous policy of treat- 
ing them with contempt, and removing them, as visionaries, 
from all emplo3rments of public trust. He refused them the 
benefit of the laws to decide their differencesj because their 
religion forbade all dissentions; and they were debarred the 
studies of literature and philosophy, which they could leam 
only from pagan authors. He was, as a pagan, the^lavo jof 
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the most bigotted superstition, believing in omens and augo- 
ries, and fancying himself favoured with an actual intercourse- 
with the gods and' goddesses. To avenge the injuries 
which the empire had sustained from the Persians, Julian 
inarched into the interior of Asia, and was for some time in 
the train of conquest ; but at length was slain in a victoricMis 
battle, at the age of thirty-one, after a reign of three years, 
A. D. 363. 

8. The Romaii army was dispirited by the death of its 
commander. They chose for their emperor Jovian, a cap- 

*tain of the domestic guards, and pm-chased a free retreat from 
the dominions of Persia by the ignominious surrender of five 
•provinces, which bad been ceded to GaJerius by a former 
sovereign. The short reign of Jovian, a period of seven 
months, was mild and equitable. He favoured Christianity, 
and restored its votaries to all their privileges as subjects. 
He died suddenly at the age of thirty-three. 

9. On the death of Jovian, Valentinian was chosen em- 
peror by the army ; a man of obscure birth and severe man- 
ners, but of considerable military talents. He associated in 
the empire his brother Valens, to whom he gave the domin- 
ion of the eastern provinces, reserving to himself the western. 
The Persians, under Sapor, were making inroads on the for- 
mer provinces; and the latter were subject to continual in- 
vasion from the northern barbarians, who were successfully 
repelled by Valentinian in many battles. His domestic ad- 
ministration was wise, equitable, and politic. The christian 
religion wAs favoured by the emperor, though not pronaoted 
bjr the persecution of its adversaries ; a contrast to the con- 
duct of his brother Valens, who, intemperately supporting 
the Arian heresy, set the whole provinces in a flame, and 
drew a swarm of invaders upon the empire, in the guise of 
friends and allies, who in the end entirely subverted it. Those 
vrere the Goths, who, migrating from Scandinavia, had set- 
tled, in the second century, on the banks of the Palus Mceotis, 
and had thence gradually extended their territory. In the 
reign of Valens they tool^ possession of Dacia, and were 
known by the distinct appellation' of Ostrogoths and Visi- 
goths, or eastern and western Goths ; a remarkaible people, 
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whose manners, customs, government, and laws, will be af- 
terward particularly described. 

10. Valentinian died on an expedition against the Ale- 
manni, and was succeeded in the empire of the west by Gra- 
tian, his eldest son, a boy of sixteen years of age, A. D. 367. 
Valens, in the east, was the scourge of his people. The 
Hans, a new race of barbarians, of Tartar or Siberian origin, 
now poured down on the provinces both of the west and east. 
The Goths, comparatively a civilized people, fled before 
them. The Visigoths, who were first attacked, request- 
ed protection from the empire, and Valens imprudently 
gave them a settlement in Thrace. The Ostrogoths made 
the same request, and, on refusal, forced^ their way into 
Thrace. Valens gave them battle at Adriariople. His army 
was defeated, and he was slain in the engagement. The 
Golhs, unresisted, ravaged Achaia and Pannonia. 

11. Gratian, a youth of great worth, but of little energy of 
character, assumed Theodosius as his colleague. On the 
early death of Gratian, and the minority of his son V'alen- 
tinian II, Theodosius governed both the eastern and western 
empire, with great ability. The character of Theodosius, 
deservedly surnamed the Great, was worthy of the best ages 
of the Roman state. He successfully repelled the encroach- 
ments of the barbarians, and secured, by wholesome laws, the 
prosperity of his people. He died after a reign of eighteen 
years, assigning to his sons, Arcadius and Honorius, the se- 
parate sovereignties of the east azid west, A. Dp 395, 

SECTION XLV. 

PROGRESS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 7R0M ITS INSTITU- 
TION TO THE EXTINCTION OP PAGANISM IV THE REIGN OP 
THEODOSIUS. 

1. The reign of Theodosius was signalized by the down- 
fall of the pagan superstition, and the full establishment of 
the christian religion in the Roman ejnpire. This great re- 
volution of opinions is highly worthy of attention, and na- 
turally induces a retrospect to the condition of the christian 
church, from its institution down to this period. 

It has been frequently remarked (because it is an obvious 
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truth,) that at the time of our Saviour's birth a divine revela- 
tion seemed to be more peculiarly needed ; and that, from 
a concurrence of circumstances, the state of the world was 
then uncommonly favourable to the extensive disseminatioa 
of the doctrines which it conveyed. The union of so many- 
nations under one power, and the extension of civilization, 
were &vourable to the progress of a religion which prescrib- 
ed universal charity and benevolence. The' gross supersti- 
tions of paganism, and its tendency to corrupt the morals, 
contributed to explode its influence with every thinking mind* 
Even the prevalent philosophy of the times, epicurism, more 
easily understood than the refinements of the Platoni§ts, and 
more graceful than the severities of the Stoics, tended to de- 
grade human nature to the level of the brute creation*. The 
christian religion, thus necessary for the reformation of the 
world, found its chief partizans in the friends of virtue, and 
its enemies among the votaries of vicet. 

^ The genuine doctriDes of Epicurus seem to be either misunderstood or 
nusrepresetited by certain authors. See Enfield's Abridgment of Brucker's 
Histoiy of Philosophy, vol. I, chap. XV. Ediior. 

t " The progress apd establishment of the christian religion was favoured 
and assiftedhj five principal causes :^l. Exclusive zeal, 2. the ezpectatioD 
of a future life, 8. the claim of miracles, 4. the practice of rigid virtue, 5. the 
cons^ution of the primitive church. It wa« by the aid of thes^ causes that 
christiaaity spread with so oiuch success in the Romaa^mpire. But we can- 
not suppose that more than a twentieth part of the subjects of the empire had 
embraced Christianity before the conversion of Constantine. 

" The promiH of Divine favour was not confined to the posterity of Abra- 
bam, as in the Jewish religion, but was extended to the whole human race. 
All men were solicited to accept the privileges of the christian dispensation ; 
anrf'it WHS the sacred duty of a new ponvert to diffuse its blessings among his 
friends and relatione The doctrine of a fnture life, and the immortality of 
the soul, though generally rejected, had impressed the minds of many of the 
•ages of Greece and Rome. The sanguuie temper of the Jews emb^ced this 
doctrine with aeal ; and the promise of eternal happiness, on the condition of 
observing the precepts of the gospel, was accepted by great numbers of eve- 
ry religion, of every rank, and of every province in tlie Roman empire. 

•* The miraculous powers of the primitive church often conduced to the 
conviction of infidels. The apostles and their disciples professed their power 
of healing diseases both of the body and the mind, and of raising the dead ; 
and the Pagans were easily persuaded to become menibers of a society which 
claimed the exclusive possession of such advantageous and supernatural ^ia. 
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3. The persecutions which the christians suiSered from the 
Romans has been deemed an exception to that spirit of tolera- 
tion which they showed to the religions of other nations ; 
but they were tolerant only to those whose theologies were 
not hostile to their own. The religion of the Romans was in- 
terwoven with their political constitution. The zeal of the 
christians, aiming at. the suppression of all idolatry, was na- 
turally regarded as dangerous to the state ; and hence they 
were the object of hatred and persecution. In the first cen- 
tury the christian church suffered deeply under Nero and 
Domilian ; yet those persecutions had no tendency to check 
the progress of its doctrines. 

3. It is matter of question, what was the form of the pri- 
mitive church, and the nature of its government ; and on this 
head much difference of opinion obtains, not only betw^een 
the catholics and protestants, but between the different class- 
es of the latter, as the Lutherans and Calvinists. It is more- 
over an opinion, that our Saviour and his apostles, confining 
their precepts to the pure doctrines of religion, have left all 

** The Tirtues of the first christians corresponded with the purity of their doc- 
trines ; and contemporary writers assert the reformation of manners which at- 
tended the preaching of the gospel. The height to which the zealous fathers 
of the jchnrch carried the duties of self-mortification, of chastity, and of pa? 
tience, must have commanded the veneration of the people, and increased the 
number of their followers. 

*' The activity of tiie christians in the goyemment of the cburch was mark- 
ed by a spirit of patriotism, such as had distinguished the first of the Romant 
in the aggrandizement of the republic. In the church, as well as in the world, 
the christians who wejre appointed to any public station, rendered themselves 
considerable by their eloquence and firmness, by their knowledge of mankind, 
and by their dexterity in business. The exercise of those qualifications was 
advantageously oontrasied with the cool indifierence of the ministers of pa- 
ganiHm. 

** To oppose the progress of this new doctrine, the religious policy of the 
ancient world seems to have assumed a more intolerant character than usual. 
The christians were considered as a sect of the Jews, and their steady faithc 
was confounded with the stubborn and rebellious disposition of ihe latter. Tet 
the first persecution against the christians, subsequent to the dea^of Christ, 
occurred in the tenth year of the reign of Nero, when the city of Rome was 
nearly destroyed by fire. The emperor was accused as the incendiary ; and, 
to divert the suspicion of his guilt, inflicted tortures on the christians.^* 

Kditor, 
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christian societies to regulate their frame and government in 
the manner best suited to the civil constitutions of the coun- 
tries in which they are established. 

4. In the second century the books of the New Testament 
were collected into a volume by the elder fathers of the church, 
and received as a canon of faith. The Old Testament had 
been translated from the Hebrew into Greek, by order of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, 284 years before Christ. The early 
church suflfered much from an absurd endeavour of the more 
learned of its votaries to reconcile its doctrines to the tenets 
of the pagan philosophers ; hence the sects of Gnostics and 
Ammonians, and the Platonising christians. In the second 
century the Greek churches began to form provincial associa- 
tions, and to establish general rules of government and disci- 
pline. Assemblies were held, termed synodoi and concilia, 
over which a metropolitan presided. A shprt time after arose 
the superor order of patriarch, presiding over a large district 
of the christian world ; and a subordination taking place even 
among these, the bishop of Rome was acknowledged the 
chief of the patriarchs. Persecution still attended the early 
church, even under those excellent princes, Trajan, Adrian, 
and the Antonines ; and, in the reign of Severus, all the pro- 
vinces of the empire were stained with the blood of the mar- 
tyrs. 

5. The third century was more favourable to the. progress 
of Christianity and the tranquillity of its disciples. In thpse 
times it suffered less from the civil power than from the pens 
of the pagan philosophers, Porphyry, Philostratus, &c. ; but 
those attacks called forth the z^al and talents of many able 
defenders, as Origen, Dionysius, and Cyprian. A part of the 
Gauls, Germany, and Britain, received the light of the gospel 
in this century. 

6. In the fourth century the christian church was alternate- 
ly persecuted and cherished by the Roman emperors. Among 
its oppressors we rank Diocletian, Gallerius, ancj Julian ; 
among its ^favourers, Constantine and his sons, Vakntinian, 
Valens, Gratian, and the excellent Theodosius, in whose 
reign the pagan superstition was finally extinguished. 

7. From the age of Numa to the reign of Gratian the Ro* 
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mans preserved the regular succession of the several sacerdo- 
tal colleges, the pontiffs, augurs, vestals, flamines^ saliiy &c., 
whose authority, though weakened in the latter ages, was still 
protected by the laws. Even the christian emperors held, 
like their pagan predecessors, the office of poniifex ^ndximus. 
Gratian was the first who refused that ancient dignity as a 
profanation. In the time of Theodosius the cause of Chris- 
tianity and of paganism was solemnly debated in the Roman 
senate^ between Ambrose, archbishop of Milan, the champion 
of the former, and Symmachus, the defender of the latter. 
The cause of Christianity was triumphant, and the senate is- 
sued a decree for the abolition of paganism, whose downfall 
in the capital was soon followed by it& extinction in the pro- 
vinces. Theodosius, with able policy, permitted no persecu- 
tion of the ancient religion, which perished with more rapidi- 
ty, because its fall was gentle and unresisted. 

8. But the christian church exhibited a superstition in * 
some respects little less irrational than polytheism, in the wor- 
ship of saints and relics ; and many novel tenets, unfounded 
in the precepts of our Saviour and his apostles, were manifest- 
ly borrowed from the pagan schools. The doctrines of the 
Platonic philosophy seem to have led to the notions of an in- 
termediate state of purification, celibacy of the priests, ascetic 
mortifications, penances, and monastic seclusion. K 

i^r a more particular account of the progress of Christianiti/, 
and the abolition of paganism^ see Gregory'' s History of the 
Christian Churchy or Gibbon^s Roman Empire^ Chap, xv, xx, 
xxi. 

SECTION XLVI. 

EXTINCTION or THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN THE WEST. 

1. In the reigns of Arcadius and Honorius, the sons and 
successors of Theodosius, the barbarian nations established 
themselves in the frontier provinces both of the east and west. 
Theodosius had committed the government to Rufinus and 
Stilicho during the nonage of his sons ;. and their fatal dissen- 
tions gave every advantage to the enemies of the empires 
The Huns, actually invited by Rufinus, overspread Armenia, 
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Cappadocia, and Syria. The Goths, under Alaric, ravaged 
'to the borders of Italy, and laid waste Achaia to the Pelopon- 
nesus* Stilicho, an able general, ma^e a noble resistance 
against those invaders ; but his plans were frustrated by the 
machinations of his rivals, and the weakness of Arcadius, 
who purchased an ignominious peace, by ceding to Alaric the 
whole of Greece. 

2. Alaric, now styled king of the Visigoths, prepared to 
add Italy to his new dominions. He ppissed the Alps, and 
was every where successful, when the politic Stilicho, who 
then commanded the armies of Honorius, amusing him with 
the prospect of a new cession of territory, attacked his army 
unawares, and defeated it. On that occasion the emperor 
triumphandy celebrated the eternal defeat of the Gothic na- 
tion ; an eternity bounded by the lapse of a few months. In 

^ this interval, a torrent of the Goths breaking down upon Ger- 
many, forced the nations whom they dispossessed, the Suevi, 
Alani, and Vandals, to precipitate themselves upon Italy. 
They joined their arms to those of Alaric, who, thus reinforc- 
ed, determined to overwhelm Rome. The policy of Stilicho 
made him change his purpose, on the promise of 4000 pounds 
weight of gold ; a promise repeatedly broken by Honorius, 
;ind its violation finally revenged by Alaric, by the sack and 
plunder of the city ; A. D. 410. With generous magnanimity 
he spared the lives of the vanquished, and, with singular 
liberality of spirit, was anxious to preserve every ancient edi- 
fice from destruction. 

3. Alaric, preparing now for the conquest of Sicily and Af- 
rica, died at this era of his highest glory ; and Honorius, in- 
stead of profiting by this event to recover his lost provinces, 
made a treaty with his successor Ataulfus, gave him in mar- 
riage his sister Placidia, and secured his friendship by ceding 
to him a portion of Spain, while a great part of what remain- 
ed had been before occupied by the Vandals. Soon after- 
Ward ,/tfce allowed to the Burgundians a just title to their con- 
quests in GauL Thus the western empire was passing by 

'degrees from the dominion of its ancient masters. 

4. The mean and dissolute Arcadius died in the year 408, 
leaving the eastern empire to his infant son Theodosius II. 
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Theod6sius was* a weak prince, and his sister Pulcheria go- 
verned the empire, with prudence and ability, for the space of 
forty years. Hotiorius died in. the year 423. The laws of 
Artadius and Honorius are, with a few exceptions, remarka* 
ble for their wisdom and equity ; which is a singular circum- 
stance, considering the personal character of those princes, 
and evinces at least that they employied some able ministers. 
6. The Vandals, under Genseric, subdued the Roman pro- 
vince in Africa. TJie Huns, in the east, extended their con- 
quests from the borders of China to the Baltic sea. Under 
Attiia they laid waste Mcesia and Thrace ; and Theodosius, 
after a mean attempt to murder the barbarian general, inglo- 
riously siAmitted to pay him an annual tribute. It was in this 
crisis of universal decay that the Britons implored the Ro- 
mans to defend them against the Picts and Scots, and receiv- 
ed for answer, that they had nothing to bestow on them but 
compassion. The Britons, in despair, sought aid from the ^ 
Saxons and Angles, who seized, as their property, the coun- 
try which they were invited lo'protect, and founded, in the 
fifth and sixth centuries, the kingdoms of the Saxon heptar- 
chy. (See Part 11, Sect. XII, 4 6.) 

6. Attiia, with an army of 500,000^ men, threatened the to- 
tal destruction of the empire. He Vas ably opposed by 
-Etius, general of Valentinian JII, now emperor of the west. 
Valentirtian was shut up in Rome by the arms of the barba- 
rian, and at length compelled to purchase a peace. On th<J 
death of Attiia, his dominions were dismembered by his , 
sons, whose dissentions gave temporary relief to the falling 
empire of Rome. 

7. After Valentinian III, we have in the west a succession 
of princes, or rather names, for the events of their reigns 
merit no detail. In the reign of Romulus, surnamed Augustii* 
lus, the son of Orestes, the empire of the west came to a final 
period. Odoacer, prince of the Heruli, subdued Italy, and 
spared the life of Augustulus, on condition of his resigning 
the throne, A. D. 476. From the building of Rome to the 
extinction of the wcstefrn empire, A. D. 476, is a period of 
1224 years. 

8. We may reduce to one ultimate cause ihe various cir- 
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cumstances that produced the decline and Ml of this once 
magnificent fabric. The ruin of the Roman empire was the 
inevitable consequence of its greatness. The extension of 
its dominion relaxed the vigour of its frame ; the vices of the 
conquered nations infected the victorious legions, and foreign 
luxuries corrupted their commanders ; selfish interest sup- 
planted the patriotic affection ; the martial spirit was purpose- 
ly debased iDy the emperors, who dreaded its effects on their 
own power ; and the whole mass, thus weakened and ener- 
vated, fell an pasy prey to the torrent of barbarians which 
overwhelmed it. 

9. The Herulian dominion in Italy was of short duration. 
Theodoric, prince of the Ostrogoths, (afterward deservedly 
surnamed the GreaQ obtained permission of Zeno, emperor 
of the east, to attempt the recovery of Italy, and a promise of 
its sovereignty as the reward of his success. The whole na- 

, tion of the Ostrogoths attended the standard of Theodoric, 
who was victorious in repeated en|agements, and at length 
compelled Odoacer to surrender all Italy to the conqueror. 
The Romans had tasted happiness .under the' government of, 
Odoacer 5 but their happiness was increased under the do- 
minion of Theodoric,^ who possessed every talent and virtue 
of a sovereign. His equity and clemency rendered him a 
blessing to his subjects. He allied himself with all the sur- 
rounding nations, the Franksj Visigoths, Burgundians, and 
Vandals. He left a peaceable sceptre to his grandson Atba- 
laric, ^during whose infancy his mother Amalasonte governed 
with such admirable wisdom and moderation, as left her sub- 
jects no real cause of regret for the loss of her father* 

10. While such was the state of Gothic Italy, the empire of 
the east was under the government of Justinian, a prince of 
mean ability, vain, capricious, and tyrannical. Yet the Ro- 
man name rose for a while from its abasement by the merit 
of his generals. Belisarius was the support of his throne ; 
yet Justinian treated him with the most shocking ingratitude. 
The Persians were at this time the most formidable enemies- 
of the empire, under their sovereigriB Cabades and Cosrhoes ; 
wid from the latter, a most able prince, Justinian meanly pur- 
chased a peace, by a cession of territory, and an enormous tri* 
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buie in gold. The civil factions of Constantinople, arising from 
the most contemptible of causes, the disputes of the performers 
in the circus and amphitheatre, threatened to hurl Justinian 
from the throne, but were fortunately composed by the arm3 
and the policy of Belisarius. This great general overwhelmed 
the Vandal sovereignty of Africa, and recovered that province 
to the empire. He wrested Italy from its Gothic sovereign, 
and once more restored it for a short time to the dominion of 
its ancient masters. 

11. Italy was again subdued by the Goths under the heroic 
Totiky who besieged and took the city of Rome, but forbore 
to destroy it atthp request of Belisarius. The fortunes of 
Belisarius were now in the wane. He was compelled to 
evacuate Italy, and, on his return to Constantinople^ his long 
services were repaid with disgrace. He was superseded in 
the command of the armies by the eunuch Narses. • Totila • 
was defeated by Narses in a decisive engagement, in which 
he was slain. Narses governed Italy with great ability for 
thirteen years, when he was ungratefully recalled by Juslrn> 
II, the i^ticcessor of Justinian. He invited the Lombards to 
avenge his injuries ; and this new tribe of invaders overran 
and conquered the country, A. D. 568*. 

SECTION XLVII. 

- \ ' ' 

or THE ORIGIN, MAJSNERS, AND CHARACTER OF THE GbTHIG 
NATIONS, BEFORE THEIR ESTABLISHMENT IN THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. 

1. The history and manners of the Gothic nations are cu- 
rious objects of inquiry, from their influence on the constitu- 
tions, and national character of most of the modern kingdoms 
of Europe. As the present inhabitants of those kingdoms are 
a mixed race, compounded of Goths, and of the nations whom 
they subdued, the laws, manners, and institutions of the mo- 
dern kingdoms^ are the result of this conjunction .; and so far 
as these are different from the usages prevalent before this in- . 
termixture, they are, in- all probability, to be traced from the 

• For an interesting and elegant account of the Roman Empire, see an 
Abridgment of Gibbon's History, iii 2 vols. 8vo, which may be recommended 
to students in preference to the original work. ^^^ ^^ ^^ C^^^gk 
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ancient manners and institutions of those northern tribes. VI t 
purpose to consider the original chai-acler of the Gothic na- 
tions, ^nd the change of their manners on their establishment 
in the Roman empire. 

2« The Scandinavian bhronicfcs attribote to the ancient in- 
habitants of that country an Asiatic origin, and inform us that 
the Goths were a colony of Scythians, who migrated thither 
from the banks of the Black sea and the Caspian ; but those 
chronicles do not fix the period of this migration, which some 
later writers suppose to have been 1 000 years, and others 
'only 70, before the christian era. Odin, the chief deity of 
the Scandinavians, was the god of the Scythians. Sigga, a 
Scythian prince, is said to have undertaken a distant expedi- 
tion, and, after he had subdued several of the Sarmatian 
tribes, to have penetrated into the northern parts of Germany, 
and thence into Scandinavia. He assumed the honours of 
divinity, and the tide of Odin, his national god. He conquer- 
ed Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, and gave wise and salu- 
tary laws to the nations which he had subdued by. his arms. 

3. The agreemertt in manners between the Scythians ani 
the ancient Scandinavian nations corroborates the accounts 
given in the northern chronicles of the identity of their origin. 
The description of the manners of the Germans by Tacitus 
(though this people was probably not of Scythian, but of 
Celtic origin) may, in many particulars, be applied to the 
ancient nations of Scandinavia ; and the same description 
coincides remarkably with the account given by Herodotus of 
the manners of the Scythians. Their life was spent in hunt- 
ing, pasturage, and predatory war. Their dress, their wea- 
pons, their food, their respect for their women, their religious 
worship, were the same. They despised learnings and bad 
no other records for many ages than the songs of their bards. 

4. The theology of the Scandinavians was most intimately 
connected with their manners. They held three great princi- 
ples or fundamental doctrines of religion : " To serve the 
Supreme Being with prayer and sacrifice ; to do no wrong or 
unjust action ; and to be intrepid in fight." These principles 
arc the key to the Edda, or sacred book of the Scandinavians, 
which, though it contains the substance of a pry ancient re-' 
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llgion, is not a work of high antiquity, being compiled in the 
thirteenth century by Snorro Sturleson, supreme judge of Ice-* 
land. Odin, characterized as the terrible and severe god, ihef • 
father of carnage, the avenger, is the prificipal deity of the 
Scandinayians ; from whose union with Frea, .the heavenly 
mother, sprung various subordinate divinities ; as Thor, who 
pfsrpetually wars against Loke and his evil giants, who envy 
the power, of Odin, and seek to- destroy his works. Among 
the inferior deities are the virgins of the Valhalla, whose office 
is to minister to the heroes in paradise* The favourites of 
Odin are^ all who die in battle, or, what is equally meritorious^ 
by their own hand. The timid wretch, who allows himself to 
perish by disease or age, is unworthy of the joys of paradise. 
These joys are, fighting, ceaseless slaughter, and drinking 
beer out of the skulls of their enemies, with a renovation of 
life, to furnish a perpetuity of the same pleasures. 

5. As the Scandinavians believed this world to be the work 
of some superior intelligences, so they held all nature to be 
constantly under the regulation of an almighty will and power, 
and subject to a fixed and unalterable destiny. Those no- 
tions had a wonderful eflect on the national manners, and on 
the conduct of individuals. The Scandinavian placed his 
sole delight in war: he entertained an absolute contemptof 
danger and of death, and his glory was estimated by the num- 
ber which he had slain i« battle. The death-song of Regner 
Lodbrok^ who comforts himself in his last agonies by recount- 
ing all the acts of carnage which he had committed in his life" 
time, is a faithful picture of the Scandinavian character. 

6.' We have remarked the great similarity of the manners 
of the Scandinavians and the ancient Germans. Those na- 
tions seem, however, to have had a difierent origin. The 
Germans, as well as the Gauls, were 'branches of that great 
original nation termed CeltcBj who inhabited most of the coun- 
tries of Europe south of the Bajtic, before they were invaded 
by the northern tribes from Scandinavia. The Celtae were 
all of the druidical religion, a system different from the belief 
and worship of the Scandinavians, but founded nearly on thte 
§am6 principles ; and the Goths, in their progress, intermixing ^ 

with die Gennans, could not fail iq adopt, in part, the no^i^l^ 
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of a kindred religion. Druidism acknowledged a god who 
delighted in bloodshed, taught the immortality of the soul, 
and inculcated the contempt of danger and of death. Tacitus 
remarks that the ancient Germans had neither temples nor 
idols. The open air was the temple of the divinity, and a 
consecrated grove the appropriated place for prayer and sa- 
crifice, which none but the priests were allowed to enter. 
The chief sacrifices were human victims, most probably the 
prisoners taken in war. The druids heightened the sanctity 
of their character by concealing the mysteries of their wor- 
ship. They had the highest influence over the minds of the 
people, and thus found it easy to conjoin a civil authority with 
the sacerdotal ; a policy which in the end led to the destruc- 
tion of the druidical system ; for the Romans found no other 
way of securing their conquests over any of the Celtic na- 
tions but by ^terminating the dfuids. 

7. Whatever difference of manners there may have been 
among the various nations or tribes of Gothic origin, the great 
features of their character appear to have been the same. 
Nature, education, and prevailing habits, all concurred to fonn 
them for an intrepid and conquering people. Their bodily 
frame was invigorated by the climate which they inhabited; 
they were inured to danger and fatigue ; war was their habi- 
tual occupation ; they believed in an unalterable destiny, and 
were taught by their religion tlxat a heroic sacrifice of life 
gave certain assurance of eternal happiness. How could a 
race of men so chai^acterized fail to be the conquerors of the 
world ? 

SECTION XLVIII. 

OF THE MANNERS, LAWS, AND GOVERNMENT OF THE GOTHIC 
NATIONS, AFTER THEIR ESTABLISHMENT IN THE ROMAN 
EMFIRE. 

1. It has been erroneously supposed that the same ferocity 
of manners, which distinguished the Goths in their original 
seats, attended their successors in their new establishments in 
the provinces of the Roman empire. Modern authors have 
given a currency to this false supposition. Voltaire, in de- 
scribing the middle ages, paints the Goths in all the charac- 
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ters of horror ; as " a troop of hungry wolves, foxes, and ti- 
gers, driving before them the scattered timid herds^ and in- 
volving all in ruin and desolation." The accounts of histo- 
rians roost worthy of credit will dissipate this injurious pre- 
judice, and show those northern nations in a more favourable 
point of view, as not unworthy to be the successors of the Ro- 
mans* 

2. Before their setdement in the southern provinces of Eu- 
rope, the Goths were no longer idolaters^ but christians ; and 
their morality was suitable to the religion which they professed. 
Sal vianus, bishop of Marseilles, in the fifth century, draws a 
parallel between the manners of the Goths and of the Romans, 
highly^ to the credit of the former. Grotius, in his publication 
of Procopius and Jornandes, remarks, as a strong testimony 
to their honourable character as a nation, that no province 
once subdued by the Goths ever voluntarily withdrew itself 
from their government. 

3. It is not possible to produce a more beautiful picture of 
an excellent administration than that of the Gothic monarchy 
in Italy, under Xheodoric the Great. Though master of the 
country by conquest, yet he was regarded by his subjects with 
the affection of a native sovereign. He retained the. Roman 
laws, and, as nearly as possible, the ancient political regula- 
tions. In supplying all civil oflSces of state he preferred the 
native Romans. It was his care to preserve every monument 
of the ancient grandeur of the empire, and to embellish the 
cities by new works of beauty and utility. In the imposition 
' and levying of taxes, be showed the most humane indulgence 

on ev.ery occasion of scarcity or calamity. His laws were 
dictated by the most enlightened prudence and benevolence, 
and framed on that principle which he nobly inculcated in his 
instructions to the Roman senate, " Bcnigni principis est, non 
tarn delicta velle pvnirCj quam iollere.V It is the dtUy of a be- 
nign priniu to he disposed to prevent rather than to punish of- 
fences. The historians of those times delight in recounting 
the examples of his munijScencQ and humanity. Partial as he 
was to the Arian heresy, many even of the catholic fathers 
have done ample justice to his merits, acknowledging that, 
under his reign, the church enjoyed a high measure of pros- 
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perity. Such was Theiidoric the Great, who is justly termed 
by Sidonius Apollinaris, Romance decus columenque geniis, the 
glory and the support of the Roman nation* 

4. But a single example could not warrant a general in- 
ference with regard to the merits of a whole people. The 
example of Theodoric is not single. If his character does 
not find a complete parallel, it is at least nearly approached 
in the similar characters of Alaric, Amalasonte, and Totila«. 
Alaric, compelled by his enemy's breach of faith to revenge 
himself by the sack of Rome, showed even in that revenge a 
noble example of humanity. No blood was shed without ne- 
cessity ; the churches were inviolable asylums ; the honour of 
the women was preserved ; the treasures of the city were sav* 
ed from plunder. Amalasonte, the daughter of Theodoric, 
repaired to her subjects the loss of her father, by the equity 
and wisdom of her administration. She trained her son to 
the study of literature and of every polite accomplishment, 
as the best means of reforming and enlightening his people. 
Totila, tiyice master of Rome, which he won by his arms alfter- 
an obstinate resistance, imitated the example of Alaric in his 
clemency to the vanquished, and in his care to preserve every 
remnant of ancient magnificence from destruction. He res- 
tored the senate to its authority, adorned Rome with useful 
edifices, regulated its internal policy, and took a noble pride 
in reviving the splendour and dignity of the empire. , Habita- 
vii cum Romanis, says a contemporary author, tanquam pater 
cumfiliia ; he lived zoith the Romans as a father zoith his chU- 
dren. 

5. The stem of the Gothic nation divided itself inta two 
great branches, the Ostrogoths, who remained in Pannonia, 
and the Westrogoths or Visigoths, so termed, because they 
migrated thence to the west of Europe. Italy was possessed 
by the latter under Alaric, and by the former under Theodoric. 
After the death of Alaric, the Visigoths withdrew into Gaul, 
and obtained from Hcteorius the province of Aquitaine,of which* 
*ThQulouse was the capital. When expelled from that pro- 
vince by the Franks, they crossed the Pyrennees, and, settling 
in Spain, made Toledo the capital of their kingdom. The 
race of the Visigoth princes was termed the J^nltiy that of the 
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Ostrogoths the Amali. The Ostrogoth* enforced in their do- 
minions the observance of the Roman laws ; the Visigoths 
adhered to a code compiled by their own sovereigns, atid 
, founded on the ancient manners and usages of their nations. 
From this code, therefore, we may derive much information 
relative to the genius and character of this ancient people, 

6. It is enacted by the lav3s of the Visigoths^ that no judge 
shall decide in any lawsuit, unless he find in that book a law 
applicable to the case. All causes that fell not under this de- 
scription are reserved for the decision of the sovereign. The 
penal laws are severe, but tempered with great equity. No 
punishment can affect the heirs of the criminal : Omnia cri- 
tnina suos sequantur auctores, — et tile solus judicetur cidpabi* 
Hs^ qui culpanda commiserit, el crimencum illo quifecerit mort- 
atur. Jill crimes shall attach to their authors^ — and he alone 
shall be judged culpable, who hath committed offences, and the 
crime shall die with him who hath committed it. Death vfdiS 
%he punishment of the murder of a freeman, and perpetual in- 
famy of the murder of a slave. Pecuniary fines were enacted 
for various subordinate offences, according to their measure, 
of criminality. An adulterer was delivered in bondage to the 
injured husband ; and the free woman who had committed 
adultery with a married man, became the slave of his wife. 
No physician' was allowed to visit a female patient, except in 
the presence of her nearest kindred. The lex talionis {the 
law of retaliation) was in great observance for such injuries 
as admitted it. This law was even carried so far, that the 
incendiary of a house was burnt alive. The trials by judicial 
combat, by ordeal, ahd by the judgment qI God, which were 
in frequent use among the Franks and Normans, had no place 
atnong the Visigoths. Montesquieu has erroneously assert- 
ed, that in all the Gothic nations it was usual to judge the 
litigants by the'law of their own country ; the Roman by the " 
Reman law, the Frank by the law of the Franks, the Alemaix 
by the law of the Alemans. On the contrary, the Visigoth 
code prohibits the laws of all other nations within then: ter- 
ritories. Nolxmius sine Romanis kgibus, sive alienis institw 
tionibus, amplius convexari- We wUl not be controlled by tha 
Rtman^ laws, nor by foreign institutions. The laws of the 
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Franks and Lombards are remarkable for their wisdom and 
judicious policy, 

7. The government of the Goths, after their settlement in 
the Roman provinces, was monarchical. It was at first elec- 
tive, and afterward became hereditary. The sovereign on 
his death-bed appointed his successor, with the advice or 
consent of his grandees. Illegitimacy did not disqualify 
from succession or nomination to the throne, 

8. The dukes and counts were the chief oflBcers under the 
Gothic government. The duke (dux exerciius) was the com- 
mander in chief of the trpops of the province; the count 
(comes) was the highest civil magistrate. But those offices 
frequently intermixed their functions, the count being empow- 
ered, on sudden emergencies, to assume a military comtQand, 
and the duke, on some occasions, warranted to exercise judi- 
cial authority. In general, however, their departments were 
distinct. Of comiles there were various orders, with distinct 
official powers ; as comes cubiculi, chamberlain, comes stabttli^ 
constable, &c. These various officers were the proeeres^ or 
grandees of the kingdom, by whose advice the sovereign con- 
ducted himself in important matters of government, or in the 
nomination of bis successor ; but we do not find that they had 
a voice in the framing of laws, or in the imposition of taxes. 
The prince had the sole nomination to all offices of govern- 
ment, and to magistracies and dignities. 

SECTION XLIX. 

Mte^TUOD OP STUDYING ANCIENT HISTORY. 

1. A general asjd concise view of ancient history may be 
acquired by the perusal of a very few books ; as that part of 
the Cours (PEtudt of the Abbe Condillac which regards the 
history of the nations of antiquity; the ElemenU of General 
History by the Abbe Millot, pai^t 1 ; the Epitome of Tursel- 
line, with th^ notes of L^Agneau, part 1 ; or the excellent 
Compendium Historic Unhersalis^ by professor Offerhaus of 
Groningen. The first two pf these works have the merit of 
uniting a spirit of reflection with a judicious selection of events. 
The notes of L'Agneau to the Epitome of Turselline contain 
a great store of geographical and biographical information. 
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The work of Offerhaus is peculiarly valuable, as uniting sa- 
cred with profane history, and containing most ample /refer- 
ences to the ancient authors. 

But the student, who wishes to derive most advantage ironi 
history, must not. confine himself to such general or compen^ 
dious views; he mUst resort to the original historians of an- 
cient times, and to the modern writers who have treated with 
amplitude of particular periods. It may be useful to such stu- 
dents to point out the order in which those historians may be 
most profitably perused. 

2. Next to the historical books of the Old Testament, the 
most ancient history worthy of perusal is that of Herodotus, 
which comprehends the annals of Lydia, Ionia, Lycia, Egypt, • 
Persia, Greece, and Macedonia, during more than 230 years 
preceding 479 A. C. 

Book 1. History of Lydia from Gyges to Croesus. An- 
cient Ionia. Manners of the Persians, Babylonians, &c# 
History of Cyrus the Elder. 

B. 2* History of Egypt, and Manners of the Egyptians. 

B. 3. History of Cambyses. Persian Monarchy under 
Darius Hystaspes. 

B, 4. History of Scythia. 

B. 5. Persian Embassy to Macedon. Athens, Lacedaa-* 
mon, Corinth, at the same period. 

B. 6. Kings of Lacedaemon. War of Persia against 
Greece, to the battle of Marathon. 

B. 7. The same War, to the battle of Thermopylae- 

B. 8. The Naval Batde of Salamis. 

B. 9. The defeat and Expulsion of the Persians from. 
Greece. 

(The merits of Herodotus are shortly characterized in Sect. 
XXII, § 1.) 

3. A more particular account of the periods treated by 
Herodotus may be found in Justin, lib. 1, 2, 3, and 7 ^ in the 
Cyropedia of Xenophon ; in the lives of Aristides, Themisto- 
cles, Cimon, Miltiades, and Pausanias, written by Plutarcb 
and Cornelius Nepos ; and in the lives of Anaximander^ 
Zeno, Empedocles, Heraclitus, and Democritus, by Diogenei^ 
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4 The Grecian history is taken up by Thacydides from 
the period whete Herodotus ends, and is continued for seventy 
years, to the twenty-first of the Peloponnesian war. (This 
work characterized, Sect. XXII, § 2.) This period is more 
amply illustrated by perusing the l\th and 12th.booksof 
Diodorus Siculus ; the Lives of Alcibiades, Chabriars, Thrasy- 
bulus, and Lysias, by Plutarch and Nepos •, the 2d, 3d, 4th, 
and 5th books of Justin ; and the 14th and 16th chapters of 
the first book of Orosius. 

5. Next to Thucydides the student ought to peruse the 1st 

and 2d books of Xenophon's History of Greece, which com- 

prehends the narrative of the Peloponnesian war, with the 

contemporary history of the Medes and Persians; then the 

' Expedition of Cyrus (A^iabasis,) and the continuation of the 

history to its conclusion with the battle of Mant4nea. (Xeno- 

phon characterized. Sect. XXII,§ 3.) For illustrating this 

period we have the Lives of Lysander, Agesilaus, Artaxerxes, 

Conon, and Datames, by Plutarch and Nepos ; the 4th, 5th, 

and 6tli books of Justin; anil the 13th and 14th books of 

Diodorus Siculus. 

6. After Xenophon, let the student read the 15th aYid 16lh 
books of Diodorus, which contain the history of Greece and 
Persia, from the battle of Mantinea to the reign of Alexander 
the Great. (Diodorus characterized. Sect. XXII, § 5.) To 
complete this period, let him read the lives of Dion, Iphi- 
crates, Timotheus, Phocion, and Timoleon, by Nepos. 

7. For the history of Alexander the Oreat we have the ad- 
^ mirable works of Arrian and Quintus Curtius. (Arrian 

characterized,. Sect. XXII, § 8.) Curtius possesses great 
judgment in the selection of facts, with much elegance and 
perspicuity of diction. He is a good moralist and a good 
patriot ; but his passion for embellishment derogates from the 
purity of history, and renders, his authority suspicious. 

8. For the continuation of the history of Greece fi?om the 
death of Alexander, we have the 18th, 19th, and 20th books 
of Diodorus ; the history of Justin from the 13th book to the 
end ; and the Lives of the principal personages written by 
Plutarch. The history of Justin is a judicious abridgment 
of a much larger work by Trojus Pompeius, which is losf* 
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Justin excels in the delineation of characters, and in purity 
of style. 

9. 1 have mentioned the Lives of Plutarch and Cornelius 
Nepos as the best supplement to the account of particular pe- 
riods of ancient history. It is the highest praise of Plutarch, • 
that his writings are admirable for their morality, and furnish 
instructive lessons of active virtue. He makes us familiarly 
acquainted with the great men of antiquity, and chiefly de- 
lights in painting their private character and manners. The 
short Lives written by Nepos show great judgment, and a 
happy selection of such facts as display the genius and charac- 
ter of his heroes. They are written with great purity and 
elegance. 

10. For the Roman history in its early periods we have 
the Antiquities of Dionysius of Halicarnassus," which bring 
down the history of Rome to 412 A. U. C. They .are chiefly 
valuable, as illustrating the manners and customs, the rites 
civil and religious, and the laws of the Roman state. But 
the writer is too apt to frame hypotheses, and to give views 
instead of narratives. We expect hypotheses in the modern 
writers who treat of ancient times, but connot tolerate them 
in the sources of history. 

11. The work of Livy is far more valuable than that of 
Dionysius. It is a perfect model of history, both as to mat- 
ter and composition. (Characterized, Sect. XXXVI, § 10.) 
Of 1«2 books only 35 remain, and those are interrupted by a 
considerable chasm. The first decade (or ten books) treats of 
a period of 460 years ; the second decade, containing se- 
venty-five years, is lost ; the third contains the second Punic 
war, including eighteen years ; the fourth contains the war 
against Philip of Macedon, and the Asiatic war against An- 
tiochus, a space of twenty-three years., Of the fifth decade . 
(here are only five books ; and the remainder, which reaches 
to the death of Drusus, 746 A. U. C., together with the se- 
cond decade, have been supplied by Freinshemius. To sup- 
ply the chasm of the second decade, the student ought to read, 
together with the epitome of those lost books, the first and 
second books of Polybius ; the 17th, 18th,^22d, and 23d books- 
of Justin ; the lives of Marcellus and Fabius Maximus by 
Plutarch ; and the Punic apd Illyrian wars by Appiau. 
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12. The history of Polybius demands a separate and at- 
tentive perusal, as an admirable compendium of political and 
military instruction. Of forty books of general history we 
have only five entire, and excerpts of the following twelve. 
Polybiu? treats of the history of the Romans, and of the na- 
tions with whom they were at war, from the beginning of the 
second Punic war to the beginning of the war with Macedo* 
nia, comprising in all a period of about 50 years. Of the 
high estimation in. which Polybius was held by the authors of 
antiquity we have sufficient proof, in the encomiums bestowed 
on him by Cicero, Strabo, Josephus, and Plutarch ; and in 
the use which Livy has made of his history, in adopting his 
narratives, in many parts of his work, by a translation nearly 
literal. 

13. The work of Appian, which originally consisted of 
twenty books, from the earliest period of the Roman history 
down to the age of Adrian, is greatly mutilated : and there 
remains only his account of the Syrian, Parthian, Mitferidatic, 
Spanish, Puniq, and Illyrian wars. His narrative of each of 
those wars is remarkably distinct and judicious ; and his com- 
position, on the whole, is chaste and perspicuous. After the 
history of Appian the student should resume Livy, from the 
beginning of the third decade, or 21 st book, to the end. Then 
he may peruse with advantage the lives of Hannibal, Scipio 
Africanus, Flaminius, Paulus jEmilius, the elder Cato, the 
Gracchi, Marius, Sylla, the younger Cato, Sertorius, Lucul- 
lus, Julius Caesar, Cicero, Pompey, and Brutus, by Plutarch. 

14. Sallust's histories of the iJugurthine war and of die con- 
spiracy of Catiline, come next in order. (Sallust character- 
ized, Sect. XXXVI, § 8.) Then follow the Commentaries of 
Caesar, remarkable for perspicuity of narration, and a happy 
union of brevity with elegant simplicity of style. (Sect. 
XXXVI, § 9.) The epitomes of Florus and of Velleius Pa- 
terculus may be perused with advantage at this period of the 
course. The latter' is a model for abridgment of History^ 

15. For the history of Rome under the first emperors we 
have Suetonius and Tacitus 5 and for the subsequent reigns, 
the series of the minor historians, termed Historic MgusUt 
Scriptores (wntera of august history), and the Byzantine wri- 
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ters, Suetonius gives us a series of datached characters, il- 
lustrated by an artful selection of facts and anecdotes, rather 
than a regular history. His work is chiefly valuable as de- 
scriptive of Roman manners. His genius has too n^uch of the 
caustic humour of a satirist. , Tacitus, with greater powers 
and deeper penetration, has drawn a picture of the times in 
stern and gloomy colours. (Sect. XXXVl, § 11.) From 
neither of those historians will the ingenuous mind of youth 
receive moral improvement, or pleasing and benevolent im- 
pressions ; yet we cannot deny their high utility to the stu- 
dent of politics. 

'16. If we except Herodian, who wrote with taste and judg- 
ment, it is doul)tful whether any of the subsequent writers of 
the Roman history deserve a minute perusal. It is therefore 
adviseable for the student to derive his knowledge of the his- 
tory of the decline and fall of the Roman empire from modern 
authors, resorting to the original writers only for occasional 
information on detached points of importance. For this pur- 
pose the General History by Dr. Hfowel is a work of great 
utility, being written entirely on the basis of the original his- 
torians, whose narrative he generally translates, referring con- 
stantly to his authoritie^B in the margin. In this work the stu- 
dent will jQind a valuable mass of historical information. 

17. The feader, having thus founded his knowledge of ge- 
neral history on the original writers, will now peruse with 
great advantage the modern histories of ancient Greece and 
Rome by Mitford, Gillies, Gast, Hooke, Gibbon, and Fergu- 
son ; and will find himself qualified to form a just estimate of 
their merits, on which it is presumptuous to decide without 
such pfeparatoiy knowledge. 

18. The greatest magazine of historical information which 
has ever been collected into one body, is the English Univer- 
sal Hisiory ; a most useful work, firom the amplitude of its • 
matter, its general accuracy, and constant reference to the 
original authors. We may occasionally consult it with great 
advantage on points where deep research is necessary ; but 
We cannot read it with pleasure as a continued work, from its 
tedious details and harshness of style, its abrupt transitions, 
and the injudicious arrangement of many of its parts* . 
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19. Geography and chronology have been justly termed 
the lights of history. We cannot peruse with advantage the 
historical annals of any country without a competent know- 
ledge of its geopraphical situation, and even of its particular 
topography. In reading the description of any event, the mind 
necessarily forms a picture of the scene of action; and it is 
surely better to draw the picture with truth from nature and re- 
ality, than falsely from imagination. Many actions and events 
are likewise intimately connected with the geography and lo- 
cal circumstances of a country, and are unintelligible without 
a knowledge of them*. 

20. The use of chronological tables is great, both for the 
purpose of uniting in one view the contemporary events in dif- 
ferent nations, which often have an influence on one another, 
and for recalling to the memory the order and series of events, 
and renewing the impressions of the objects of former study. 
After a person has perused the history of a nation in detail, 
or that of a certain age or period, it is very useful to revieir 
briefly the principal occurrences in a table of chronology. 
The best works of this kind are, the. chronological tables of 
Dr. Playfeir, which unite history and biography ; the tables 
of Dr. Blair ; or the older tables by Tallentt. 

• The best books on modern geography, are those of Dr. Aikin, Mr. Pinker- 
ton, and Dr. W. PI ay fair ; on ancient geography, those of Dr. S. Butler, Dr. 
Adam, and D^Aarille. Bntler^s is the most convenient to students. 

Editor. 
iA list of the best trantlalions of tht principal buoki above mentioni4. 
Herodotus, translated by Beloe, 4 vols. 8vo. 
Xenophon's Cyropedia, by Ashley, 8vo. 

Xenophon^s Anabasis, by Spelman, 2 vols. 8vo. or2vols.^l8mo. 
Xenophon^s History of Greece, by Smith, 4to. 

Plutarch^ by Langhome, 6 voFs. 8vo. or 6 vols. 12mo. Wran^bam^s edition. 
Thucydides, by Smith, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Dionysius Halicarnassus, by Spelman^ 4 vols. 4to. 
Polybiut, by Hampton, 4 vols. 8vo. 
Livy, by Baker, 6 vols. 8vo. 

Sallust, by Murphy, 8vo. ; by Steuart, 2 vols. 4to. ; by Rose, 8v&. 
Tacitus, by Morphy, 8 vols. 8vo.; and 4 vols. 8vo. 
Suetonius, by Thompson, 8vo. 
Diodorus Siculus, by Booth, folio. 
Arrian, by Rook, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Q. Curtitts, by Digby. 2 vols. 12mo. 
J«»ti0, byTurnbull, Itoo. - Digitized by GoO^^^*^. 
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SECTION L*. 

THE RELIGION OF THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 

!• From the Egyptian and other, nations, to whom the 
Greeks were indebted for their earliest laws, they derived their 
established religion. To thcworship of the twelve principal 
diviiiities the gratitude of succeeding ages added the deifica- 
tion of heroes, and legislators renowned for their important 
serviceS/.to society. Various degrees of adoration were paid 
to the gods, and to the souls of departed heroes. Temples 
were erected, festivals were instituted, games were celebrated, 
and sacrifices were offered to them all, with more or less 
pomp a^nd magnificence. A regular gradation of immortal 
beings \jras acknowledged to preside throughout universal 
nature, ffom the Naiad, who was adored as the tutelary guar- 
dian of a stream, to Jupiter, the Father of gods and men, who 
ruled with supreme power over heaven and earth. 

2. The religion of the people extended little beyond the 
external honours paid to the gods of their country, and the 
attendance upon sacrifices and processions. The sacred ce- 
remonies were magnificent and public, except that the vota- 
ries of Bacchus and Ceres were indulged in their secret mys- 
teries. The festivals were observed with every circumstance 
of pomp and splendour to charm the eye, and please the imagi- 
nation. A sacrifice was a feast attended with gayety, and even 
licentiousness. Every temple was the resort of the idle and 
the dissolute ; and the shrines of the Cyprian Venus, and of 
the Athenian Minerva, could attest that devotion, far firom being 
a pure and exalted exercise of the -mind, was only the intro- 
duction to dissoluteness and debauchery. Athens was most 
renowned for the number of its stately edifices, and excelled 
the rest of the Grecian cities in the frequency and grandeur of 
its festivals. 

3. The northern regions of Greece were particularly re- 
nowned for temples, whence oracles were issued. The 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, situate upon a lofty rock near 
Parnassus, and that of Jupiter in the groves of Dodona, were 
celebrated for the responses qf the Py thia and the priests ; 

* From Kett^f Elements of General Knowledge, vol. L EdUor. 
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they were held in the greatest veneration for many ages ; aiwj 
their oracles were consulted, even in the most enlightened 
times, by philosophers themselves, who, in this instance, as 
well as oiany others, conformed to the popular superstitions. 

4. The spirit of the religion of ancient Greece was includ- 
ed in these principles, that the worship of the gods was of su- 
perior obligation and importance to all other duties, and that 
they frequently displayed their power in this world, in the 
punishment of the bad, and the prosperity of thtJ^airtuous. 
Such were the opinions inculcated by the most celebrated 
philosophers and poets. But the common people, more gra- 
tified by the fictions of the received mythology, than by tenets 
of pure ethics, found in the actions recorded of their gods and 
goddesses, a suflScient justification of every species of licen- 
tiousness. 

5. With respect tb ^future state of existence, tlie philoso- 
l>hers appear to have fluctuated in uncertainty, as may be col- 
lected from the sentiments of Socrates. The poets inculcat- 
ed a belief in Tartarus and Elysium. Of the formec. they 
have drawn a picture in the tiiost gloomy and horrific colours, 
where men, who had been remarkable for impiety to the 
gods, such as Tantalus, Tityus, and Sisyphus, were tortured 
with a variety of misery, ingeniously adapted to their crimes. 
The prospect of Elysium is beautiful and inviting, as describ- 
ed by Homer, Hesiod, and Pindar, in that delightful region 
there is no inclement weather, but the soft zephyrs blow 
from the ocean to refresh the inhabitants, wfc live without 
care or anxiety ; there reign perpetual sunshine and serenity 
of sky, and the fertile earth thrice in a year produces delicious 
fruits for their sustenance. Those enjoyments were hoMk 
ever, not only of a gross and sensual nature^ but were limited 
to persons of rank and distinction. Proteus informs Mene- 
laus, that he shall be conveyed to the islands of the blessed, 
because he is the husband of Helen, and the son-in-l&w of Ju- 
piter. Odyss* iv, /. 56. No incentives to goodness, from 
the consideration of a future state, are held out by the older 
poets to the female sex, or to the ignoble oi* vulgar, however 
pure their conduct, or exemplary thei^ virtues. In later rimes 
we -find that Pindar extends his rewards to good men in gener- 
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a) ^ but Euripides is sometimes skeptical, and Iphigenia 
without hesitation expresses her disbelief of the popular my- 
thology. 

' 6. It is well remarked by the ingenious and learned Jortin, 
" That it gives us pleasure to trace in Homer the important 
^ doctrine of a supreme God, a providence, a free agency in 
man, supposed to be consistent with fate or destiny ; a difier- 
ence between moral good and evil, inferior gods, or angels, 
some favourable to men, others malevolent ; and the immor- 
tality of the soul : but it gives us pain to tind those notions so 
miserably corrupted, that they must have had a very weak in- \ 
fluence to excite men to virtue, and to deter them from vice." 
Jortin^ Dissertation vi, p. 245. Thi§ excellent observation 
may be applied to the state of opinions even in the most en- 
lightened times of Greece, when the credulity and ignorance 
of the vulgar, and the errors and doubts of the greatest phi- 
losophers, proved the necessity and the importance of the 
christian revelation, with respect both to the duties of man, 
and the incentives to the discharge of those duties, arising 
from his final destination. 

7. The characters of Lycargiis and Solon, the two great 
legislators of Sparta and Athens, were very different, Ly- 
curgus was distinguished by the vigour and inflexibility of his 
disposition ; Solon was mild, circumspect, and comphant. The 
marks of their tempers were visibly impressed upon their res- 
pective political establishments. 

8. Rome ai an early period called for the aid of religion, 
to give greatSr efficaicy to her civil laws and military institu- 
tions. Numa lulled the infant kingdom into a short repose, 
in order to strengthen it by his sacred establishments. B. C, 

**713. {Liv. lib. t, c. 19, &c.) The attention paid to augu^ 
ry, which was at once the resource and the delusion of the 
Romans, arose to the highest degree of superstition* Not on- 
ly the departed heroes, who had been raised to the rank of 
divinity by the elegant fictions of Greece, as well as the gods 
of other nations, were naturalized ; but every virtue and vice, 
every art and profession, the deities of every grove and 
stream, derived a peculiar character from their respective vo- 
taries ; were represented by images, ornamented with pecu-' 
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liar sjrmbols, and worshipped with appropriate rites- The 
excessive credulity of the populace, ever eager for accounts 
of prodigies and fables, was at all times flattered by the ma- 
gistrates, and respected by the philosophers, who, however 
they might despise in secret the prevailing superstition,, still 
assumed in public the mask of external reverence for the my- 
thology of their country. The ceremonies of polytheism were 
in general of the most cheerful tendency ; precessions to the 
temples, except in cases of public calamity, were social meet- 
ings of festivity ^ and sacrifices to the gods -were little mor^ 
than the feasts of their worshippers. 

9. A scrupulous attention to religion was the peculiar boast 
aftd pride of the Romans. Cicero hesitates not to assert, that 
to their piety, and their firm belief in the over-ruling provi- 
dence of the gods, they were indebted for their ascendancy 
overall other nations. (Cicero de Harusp. ResponsisJ) The 
establishment of pontiffs, flamens, augurs, and vestals, was 
supported by consecrated lands. As the civil and military 
departments were not deemed incompatible with the religious, 
even emperors, consuls, and generals, aspired to, and exer- 
cised the oflSces of the priesthood. The union of religion in- 
deed with the civil government is a striking feature in the 
Roman policy. Augustus was sensible of its great impor- 
tance ; and he, as well as succeeding emperors, sought to 
raise himself above the attacks of his enemies, and exalt the 
respectability of his character to the greatest elevation, by as- 
suming, the venerable title and inviolable dignity of the Ponti- 
fex Maximus. 

SECTION LL 

.•THE CITY OF ROME, AND THE GREAT EXTENT OF THE ttOtlAN 

EMPIRE*. 

1. The prospect of the Roman empire at the period of its. 
greatest power cannot fail to impress our minds with asto- 
nishment. In the reign of Trajan the empire had reached 
the summit of dominion and magnificence. The city and 
suburbs of Rome, extending beyond the seven hills, were 

• Extracted from Kett^s ElementB of General Knowledge. Ediitrrl 
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Jboonded by a circumference of 50 miles. More populous 
than any city of ancient limes, or than London, the largest 
town in modern Europe, the number of its inhabitants has v 
been estimated at one million two hundred thousand. Set 
Brotier^s Tacitus, vol. ii, p. 473, 4to edition. The only capi- 
tal in tlie known world more populous than antient Rome is 
Pekin in China, which, according to Du Halde and Sir George 
Staunton, contains three millions of inhabitants. But this 
enormous population is scarcely credible, and wants con- 
firmation. The metropolis of the Roman empire abounded 
with lofty and spacious mansions, and was interspersed with 
gardens and groves. Fountains, baths, aqueducts, bridges, 
markets, obelisks, squares, courts of justice, porticoes, pala- 
ces, amphitheatres, and temples, filled the wide prospect. 
Among the public buildings, the more remarkable were the 
elegant forum of Trajan, the ample theatS^s of Pompey and 
Marcellus, the temple of N^tune, the capacious Circus Max- 
imus, the Capitol rearing its majestic structures above the 
Tarpeian rock, the imperial palace, from the magnificent por- 
tico of which the emperor could survey the whole city, the 
temple of Apollo upon the Palatine hill, in the centre of the 
city, the dome of the Pantheon, eminent for its architectural 
excellence, a lofty pillar of white marble, upon which was 
placed a colossal statue of Trajan. All those edifices were 
constructed in the Tuscan or the Grecian style of architec- 
ture, and were ,decorated with the most beautiful paintings 
and sculpture. The security of this populous and spacious 
city was protected by 20,000 select troops, which were em- 
ployed, both by day and night, either as regular patroles, or 
as praetorian cohorts. 

2. The empire was intersected in various directions by . 
straight and spacious roads, which were so solid and durable 
as to remain to this day in many places, after a lapse of more 
than 17 centuries. They were pavements made of great 
stones with flat surfaces, and are called causev>ays in some 
parts of England. The communication between the several 
provinces of the empire was secured both by land and ^ea : 
and the vessels whiqh lay in the port of Ostia, at the mouth of 
the Tiber, were ready to carry the Roman armies to the most • 
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distant coasts. 'Upon the banks of great rivers, as the Po, 
the Rhine, the Danube ; in the vicinity of large towns, and on 
the frontiers of hostile countries, the legions were stationed ; 
and their redoubts and rectangular encampments are stillvisi- 
ble in many places. 

3. Many of the temperate countries, iiv4iich now compose 
the most powerful kingdoms of Europe, were once provinces, 
and tributary states of Rome. The imperial eagle spread its 
wings over the best portions of the ancient worlds The em- 
pire extended more than 2000 miles in breadth, from the 
wall of Antoninus in Britain, and the northern limits of Dacia, 
to the mountains of Adas in the northwest part of Africa ; 
and in length more thah 3000 miles, from the Atlantic ocean 
to the river Euphrates in Asia. It comprehended Britain, 
Spain, Gaul, Italy, Germany, Hungary, Turkey in Europe, 
Asia Minor, Syria, fegypt, Mauritania, &c. The population 
of the empire was reputed to exceed one hundred millions, a 
number of subjects far greater than was ever united under one 
European government, either in ancient or modern times. If 
we consider the modern world in reference to the population 
and power of the Roman empire, the dominions of the Great 
Mogul, of the Grand Seignior, of Russia, or China, all sink 
in comparison with it. 

Such is the sublime prospect of the Roman empire in the 
meridian of its glory. It appears more extraordinary when 
we contrast the empire so extensive and powerful under Tra- 
jan, with its primeval state, consisting of a small colony of ad- 
venturers under Romulus upon the banks of the Tiber, and 
forming one of 47 independent tribes, which together occu- 
pied a space of only 50 miles in length and 16 in breadth, or 
800 square miles, A. C. 753. For an interesting account of 
ancient and modem Rome, see Eustace^s Tour through Italy* 
vol, /, American edition, 

SECTION UI. 

ANCIENT EMPIRES. 

The Empire of Assyria, under Ninus and Semiramis, about 
2200 A. C. comprehended Asia Minor, Colchis, Assyria^ 
Media, Chaldea, Egypt. 
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The Empire of Assyria, as divided about 820 A. C, formed 
three kingdoms. Media, Babylo-Chaldea (Syria and Chal- 
dea,) Lydia (all Asia Minor). 
The Empire of the Persians, under Darius Hystaspes, 522 
A. C, comprehended Persis, Susiana, Chaldea, Assyria; 
Media, Bactriana, Armenia, Asia, PartKia, Iberia, Albania, 
Colchis, Egypt, part of Ethiopia, part of Scythia. 
The Empire of Alexander the Great 330 A. C, consisted 
of, 1, all Macedonia and Greece, except Peloponnesus ; 2, 
all the Persian Empire, as above described ; 3, India to 
the banks of the Indus on the east, and the laxartes or Ta- 
aais on the north. ' 

The Empire of Alexander was thus divided, 306 A. C, be- 
tween Ptolemy, Gassander, Lysimachus, and Seleucus. 
Empire of Ptolemy. 
Lybia, Arabia, Coelosyria, Palestine. 

Empire of Cassander, 
Macedonia, Gieece. 

Empire of Lysimachus, t 

Thrace, Bythinia. i 

Empire of Seleucus, 
Syria, and all the rest of Alexander's empire. 
The Empire of the Parthians, 140 A. C., comprehended, 
Parthia, Hyrcania, Media, Persis, Bactriana, Babylonia, 
Mesopotamia, India to the Indus. 
The Roman Empire, under the Kings, was confined to the 

city of Rome, and a few miles round it. 
The Roman Empire, at the end of the Republic, comprehend- 
ed all Italy, great part of Gaul, part of Britain, Africa Pro- 
per, great part of Spain, Ulyria, Istria, Liburnia, Dalmatia, 
Achaia, Macedonia, Dardania, Moesia, Thracia, Pbntus, 
Armenia, JudaBa, Cilicia, Syria, Egypt. 
Under the Emperors the following countries were reduced 

into Roman Provinces. 
All Spain, the Alpes Maritimae, Piedmont, &c. Rhaetia, Nori- 
cum, Pannonia and Moesia, Pontus, Armenia, Assyria, 
Arabia, Egypt. 
Constantius Chlorus and Galerius divided the Empire into 
Eastkrn and Western ; and under Constantine each em-, 
pire had a <iistinct capital or seat of government. oogle 
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The extenf of each division was fluctuating from time to time ; 
but, in general, 

The Western Empire comprehendied Italy, lUyria, Africa, 
Spain, the Gauls, Britain ; and 

The Eastern Empire comprehended Asia Minor, Pontus, 
Armenia, Assyria, Media, &c. Egypt, Thrace, Dacia, 
Macedonia. 

The Empire of Charlemagne, A. D. 800, comprehended 
France, Marca Etispanica (or Navarre and Catalonia), 
Majorca, Minorca and Ivica, Corsica, Italy as far south as 
Naples, Istria, Libumia, DaUnatia, Rhastia, Vindelic;, 
Noricum, Germany, fit)m the Rhine to the Oder, and to itoe 
Baltic. 

France contained, 1, Neustria, comprehending Brctany, 
Normandy, Isle of France, Orleannois ; 2, Austria, com- 
prehending Picardy and Champaign ; 3, Aquifania, com- 
prehending Guienne and Gascony; 4, Burgundia, com- 
prehending Burgundy, Lionnois, Languedoc, Dauphine, 
Provence. 



END OF PART FIRST* 
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APPENDIX. 

THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

THE Hebrews, from their origin to the time of the conquest 
^ of Canaan, were separate tribes, which had no national exist- 
ence, and therefore held no rank in the scale of ancient na- 
tions. The history of Adam and Eve, of Noah and the deluge, 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, is familiar to every reader of 
the book of Genesis ; consequently it is omitted in this work 
as a superfluous repetition of things already well known. 
Hence this brief history of the Jews commences at the time of 
Abraham, though some leading facts are premised in the in-, 
troduction to illustrate the subsequent narrative. ^ 

The Jewish records are the most ancient of all that have 
been transmitted to posterity, and contain a series of transac- 
tipns and events equally curious and interesting. A know- 
ledge of the affairs of the Jewish nation forms the first link in 
the chain of ancient history. All the literary monuments of 
the Chaldeans, the Egyptians, the Persians, and other nations 
of antiquity, have long since perished ; but those of the Jews 
still remain, and reflect some light upon the obscurity of the 
primeval ages of the world. 

Note;. — In the Jewish History the true date of the birth of 
Christ is placed four years before the common era, or A. D,y 
Kohich is agreeable to the chronology of archbishop Usher. 
Hence if Abe added to any year before the nativity of Christ, the 
swn will be the year before Christ, according to the vulgar era ; 
and if A be subtracted from any year after Christ, the remainder 
will be the year of Christ, according to the vulgar era. J%e 
dates of events are copied from Calmet^s Dictionary of the Bibh» 
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Of the Antediluvian World. 

1. An account of the creation of the world, and of the pri- 
mitive state of mankind, is to be found only in the Bible. 
Thpre we are informed by Moses, the most ancient of all his- 
torians, that in the beginning God created the earth, the ce- 
lestial bodies, and all things both animate and inanimate ; that 
he created one man and one woman, named Adam and Eve, 
and placed them in the land of Eden, towards the western 
part of Asia. According to the best chronologers, the crea- 
tion of the world was accomplished in the year 4004 A. C. 
The descendants of Adam and Eve multiplied, and in process 
of time spread over the face of the earth, 

2. At length mankind became so wicked that God was re- 
solved to destroy them by a deluge, except Noah and his 
family, which were saved in a great ship. This catastrophe 
happened about the year 2343 before the birth of Christ. 
After the deluge, the posterity of Noah increased, and the 
earth was again stocked with inhabitants, 

3. Of the whole space of time which intervened between 
the Creation of the world and the deluge, we possess ^o his- 
torical records, except the outlines given in the beginning of 
the book of Genesis. From these it appears that the people 
of the former world had made some proficiency in the useful 
arts. Agriculture was practised ; iron and other metals were, 
fabricated into instruments of use and ornament ; musical in- 
struments were invented. 

^ Early Ages after the Deluge. 

1, The remembrance of the three sons of Noah, the first 
founders of the nations of the earth after the deluge, has been 
preserved among the several nations descended from them, 
Japhet peopled the greater part of the west, and cootinoed 
loQg famous under the name of Japetus, Ham was rever- 
enced as a deity by the Egyptians, under the title of Jujpiter 
Hammon. The memory of Shem has been always venerated 
by his descendants, the Hebrews, who derived their name 
from his son Heber. 

2* Except the building of th^ tower of Babel, no event of 
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laiportance jDCcure in Moses' history during the space of nearly 
1 100 years, from the deluge to the call of Abraham. About 
100 years after the flood, the descendants of Noah were be- 
come numerous at the foot of mount Ararat, and in the plain 
of Shinaar^ extending along the banks of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. They found that the country was not extensive 
enough ta contain them much longer, and therefore that they 
must separate, and remove to other parts. They agreed to 
build a very high tower, which might be a signal of union, 
if they should ever desire to return to their native country. 
When they had raised the tower to a great height, the work- 
men began to speak different languages, and did not under- 
stand the words of one another* Consequently it was im- 
possible to continue the work, and the people dispersed in 
diflTereiit directions. Hence the origin of diflferent languages, 
and the dispersion of the human J*ace over the habitable globe, 
2247 A. C. 

3. Soon after this event, Nimrod, a famous hunter of nox- 
ious animals, built the city of Babel, or Babylon, and laid the 
foundation of the first great empire, called the Babylonian. 
Babylon was situate in an extensive and fertile plain, lying 
between the t^o great rivers, the Tigris and Euphrates ; and 
is represented as the largest, the most opulent, and the most 
splendid city of ancient times. 

4. Soon after the building of Babylon, Assur laid the foun- 
dations of the city of Nineveh, which in time became the capi- 
tal of the powerful empire of Assyria. It is suppcfecd to 
have been situate at the distance of about 300 milei^from the 
city of Babylon, in a northerly direction. 

5. The two kingdoms of Babylon and Nineveh appear to 
have been sometimes united, and sometimes separate. But 
our knowledge of those ancient nations is very imperfect, for 
no public records, nor literary monuments of them are extant ; 
and all our information of their existence and history is deriv- 
ed/rom a few incidental notices in the writings of the He-' 
brews, and from the discordant accounts of the Greeks, which 
are entitled to very little credit. 
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SECTION L 

or THE JEWS. 

!• The Jews derive their origin from Abraham, the son of 
Terah, the tenth in lineal descent from Shem the son of Noah. 
The descendants of Shem spread from Armenia, where the 
ark is supposed to have rested after the deluge, to MesopoU- 
mia, and thence into Chaldea, where Abraham was born. As 
Abraham was appointed to be the progenitor of a' distinguish- 
ed nation, God separated him from the other descendants of 
Shem, by causing Terah to remove from Chaldea into the 
country of Haram, near the borders of Mesopotamia, where 
he died. Abraham intended to settle in Haram ; but in obe- 
dience to the will of God he removed into the land of Canaan, 
which was appointed to be the inheritance of his posterity. 
From this period commences a long scries of events, which 
ore recorded in the book of Genesis, and are ascribed to the 
agency of God. 

2. After Abraham had lived some time in Canaan, a famine 
compelled him to remove his family into Egypt, 1916 A. C, 
where he resided till the famine ceased, and then returned. 
When she was advanced in years, his wife Sarah brought him a 
son, who was called Isaac. When Isaac was grown to a man's 
estate he married his cousin Rebecca, who was afterward the 
mother of Jacob. In process of time Jacob had ten sons, who 
were the fathers of ten tribes. By the command of God Ja- 
cob took the name of Israel ; hence his posterity was called 
Israelite*, or the children of Israel. 

3. Joseph, the i^inth son of Jacob, was the favourite of his 
father. Jacob's partiality excited the envy and hatred of his 
other sons ; and they sold Joseph to some strangers, and told 
their father that he had been devoured by k wild beast. The 
strangers carried their slave into Egypt, and sold him to Po- 
tiph^r. an officer of the king's guard, 1724 A.C. Joseph 
served Potiphar with diligence and fidelity, and was soon ap- 
,pointed to superintend all his domestic affairs. Cpon a false 
accusation of an. attempt to seduce his master's wife, he was 
committed to prison, but was soon liberated by Pharaoh kiAg 
of E^ypt. 
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4. Joseph being skilful in the interpretation of dreams^ was 
introduced to the iing, who was perplexed by two dreams 
which fee could not explain. Joseph interpreted his dreams, and 
was therefore released from prison, and appointed to the ad- 
ministration of the government of Egypt under Pharaoh. 

6. In consequence of a famine with which Canaan was af- 
flicted (as it had been foretold,) Jacob and his family removed 
into Egypt, 1702 A. C. Joseph assigned them a residence 
in the land of Goshen, situate between the Nile and the* Red 
Sea. In this country the descendants of Jacob increased and 
flourished,, and became so numerous that the envy and fears 
of the Egyptians began to be excited against them. To check 
their increase and prosperity, rigorous measures were pursued 
by the rulers of Egypt. They were reduced to a state of se- 
vere servitude, and all their male children were ordered to be 
drowned at their birth. 

6. Till the time of their residence in the land of Goshen, the 
Hebrews had led a pastoral life, and had not been subject to 
any regular form of government. Children were obedient to^ 
their ''parents, and servants to their masters. One God, the 
Creator and Governor of the world, was worshipped without 
images, and without an established priesthood. But in pro- 
portion as wealth and luxury increased, the religion of the 
Hebrews became more sei^sual. Like all the eastern nations, 
they were prone to the worship of the heavenly bodies, and at ^ 
length were addicted to idolatry. 

7. The history of the Hebrews during the patriarchal ages 
is related isi the" first book of Mosps. There we read a^escrip- 
tion of ancient customs and manners in the lives of the patri- 
archs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. As the numerous feicts 
and incidents in the early ages of the Hebrews are familiar to 
every reader of the Bible, and are besides of little importance 
in the political annals of the nation, it seems superfluous to 
enter into a detail of them.- We shall therefore next present 
a compendious view of the history of the Hebrews from the 
era of their departure out of Egypt, 1487 A. C. 

8. After much oppression and suffering, God rescued the 
IJfbrews from a state of cruel servitude, and brought th^m out 
of the land of Egypt. Their deliverer was Moses, the mo»t 
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distinguished personage of the Jewish nation, born 1567 A. 
C. In consequence of Pharaoh's inhuman decree, the infant 
Moses was exposed by his mother on the banks of the Nile, 
nnd was found by the king^s daughter, who compassionately 
adopted him, and thus saved his life. 

Before the departure of the Hebrews from Egypt, and dur- 
ing their long and tedious journey of forty years through the 
desert of Arabia, many extraordinary and supernatural events 
are recorded in the Bible, and ascribed to the miraculous in- 
terposition of the Lord in behalf of this people. While in 
thc^ desert, they received from Moses a system of religion and 
laws, under the sanction of God. " 

9. The Mosaic code, though the most ancient that has been 
transmitted to posterity, contains the best maxims of legisla- 
tive wisdom. It is a summary of our various duties to God 
and man ; and it enforces the observance of those duties by 
the powerful molives of gratitude, hope, and fear. Itdirecta 
our adoration to one God, the author and ruler of the world; 
it commands us to reverence his holy name ; and denounces 
vengeance against all those who shall transfer to idols, or to 
the creature, that worship which is due only to the Creator. 
To prevent the neglect of those sacfigd obligations, it ordains 
a Sabbath every week, to be set apart for rest, and for pious 
meditation on the works and the beneficence of God. The 
statutes of the Mosaic code comprehend the principles of uni- 
versal jurisprudence : they form the basis of criminal law in 
all civilized nations, and are essential to the good order of so- 
ciety : they conclude with the prohibition of avarice, the in- 
centive to the commisson of all offences. 

10. By the laws of Moses the sacerdotal jurisdiction is se- 
parated from the civil. The ministers of religion were not 
alloVed to interfere in secular affdirs. Their duties were con- 
fined to the worship of God ; and their civil authority extend- 
ed no further than to take cognizance of such offences or 
trespasses as were immediately connected with religious wor- 
ship. The care and direction of all secular concerns were 
committed to the elders of the people, who administered jus^ 
tice under the control of a supreme magistrate, emphatidMIy 
styled z. judge. In the judge was vested all power, civil and 
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tnilitary. It appears however that the high priest at length 
invaded the military prerogative of the judge, and commandr 
-ed the armies of the Israelites. 

1 1 . Sensible of the ignorance and perverscness of the peo- 
ple under his care, Moses omitted no precepts nor instructions 
which might tend to inform their minds, to regulate their con- 
duct, to correct their vicious -propensities, and to pi\>mote 
their welfare and security. He prescribed rules for their diet, 
for the preservation of th^ir health, and for the treatment and 
cure of those diseases to which they were incident. Having 
conducted the Israelites through many dangers and difficulties 
within sight oi the promised land of Canaan, and appointed 
Joshua his "successor, Moses died in 1447 A. C, at the age 
of 120 years. 

SECTION II. 

THE HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS DURING THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE JUDGES. 

1. The chiefs or rulers of the Syrian kingdoms, or tribes, 
had chosen no common leader, nor digested any regular plan 
of defence against the Hebrews, who had been long hovering 
on the frontiers of Syria, with hostile intentions; consequent- 
ly tnany o( those petty states, on both sides of the river Jor- 

. <lan, Were subdued, and the inhabitants destroyed before any 
league was formfed for their mutual defence. At length thejr 
became apprehensive of utter^ destruction from their fierce in- 
vaders., and a general alliance was concerted among die re- 

I waining kings or chiefs of the country between the Jordan 
and the Mediterranean sea. Joshua twice surprised the com- 

I Wned army, ^nd defeated it with great slaughter. Most of 
^e inhabitants, except those who resided in impregnable 
cities on the sea coast, were massacred, or compelled to flee 
ffc»n the vengeance of their enemy. Their possessions were 
divided among the tribes of Israel ; and tlius the victorious 
Hebrews conquered and occupied the southern parts of Sy- 
'la, called Judea or Canaan, and still known by the name of 
Palestine. Joshua having on many occasions received mira- 
^loufi assistance in the conquest d" Canaan, and in the execu- 
% of the arduous and important offices of a government of 
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incessant activity and energy, died in 1439 A, €•, at the age 
[' of 110 years, leaving the Israelites in the q«iet possession of 

S the country which the Lord had formerly promised to Abra- 

ham and his posterity, 

2. After the conquest of Canaan, the Hebrews did not con- 
tinue .long to observe and obey the institutions of Moses. 
They fell intoapostacy and confusion. They were alternately 
harassed by intestine commotions, and reduced to temporary 

' bondage by the nations which they, had before subdued. 
When relieved from the miseries of a foreign yoke, they com- 
monly became subject to the more grievous oppressions of 
domestic tyranny. But in the various changes of their man- 
' ners and fortunes, it is remarkable, that some of their grossest 

idolatries, and severest afflictions, happened when both the 
civil and the sacerdotal powers were exercised by the same 
person. 

3. No particular person had been appointed to succeed 
Joshua in the general government and command of the He- 
brews; and after his death they were governed by elders 
about 20 years. Each tribe appears to have been under the 
direction of its own particular heads or elders,' who exercised 
both the civil and military powers. Then followed an anar- 
chy of about 18 years, during which the Hebrews were en- 
gaged in many Wars, and were often reduced to servitude. 
They were afterward governed by individuals of extraordinary 
talents or virtues, under the name of Judges. We know nol 
certainly how the judges were chosen, nor what was (he ex- 
tent of their power. They appear to have been military 
chiefs, for they commanded armies, and some of them acquired 
fame by successful expeditions against the enemies of their 
country. 

The judges do not appear to have succeeded one another 
in regular order. They were appointed as the instruments 
of divine interposition upon great emergencies, and more es^ 
pecially when the repentance and supplications of the He- 
brews induced God to relieve them from their sufferings. 

4. After thie government of the Hebrews had continued, 
with little interruption, about 295 years, under twelve succes- 
sive judges, in the form prescribed by Moses, Eli, the high- 
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priest, united in his person those powers and functions, which 
Wtberto had been kept distinct. He appears to have been 
incapable of discharging the civil, military, and religious 
duties of his high offices. The people fell into idolatry, and 
were subjugated by an ancient nation called Philistines. • In 
a gr^at battle with the Philistines the army of the Hebrews 
was routed with dreadful slaughter, and the two profligate 
sons of Eli were killed. The news of this disaster overwhelm- 
ed Eli, after he had governed the Israelites 40 years. 

5. The next and last judge of the Hebrews was Samuel the 
prophet, 1112 A. C. He brought back the people to a sense 
of their duty to God, and soon gained a great victory over the 
Philistines. The Hebrews now recovered their liberty, and 
also the cities w^hich had been taken from them in former 
wars. Samuel was indefatigable in the distribution of justice. 
When age and infirmity had rendered him incapable of exe- 
cuting his arduous duties, hfe united his two sons with him in 
^ the administration of the government. But their evil conduct 
offended the people, who complained to Samuel that his sons 
were not worthy to succeed him as judges. They demanded 
a king to govern them. Samuel therefore assembled the 
people, and explained to them the danger of changing their 
ancient form of government to that of a monarchy ; but in vain. 
A shepherd of lofty stature, na^ed Saul, was appointed the 
first king of the Hebrews, after the government by judges had 
subsisted, with some* intermission, abput 356 years, from the 
death of Moses to thejrevolution under Saul, ^bout 1091 A. C. 

SECTION HI. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE GOVERNMENT OF THE HEBREWS. 

1. The elevation of Saul to the regal dignity was the second 
change made in the constitution given by Moses. The com- 
monwealth was originally a theocracy ; and the people ac- 
knowledged no other king but God. They paid respect to 
the priests as the superintendents of his worship ; and they 
obeyed the judges as the interpreters of his laws, and the 
delegates of his power. The succession to the priesthood 
was hereditary in the family of Aaron. The appointment to 
the office of ruler, or judge, jvas determinable neither by the 
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choice of the people, nor by lineal descent, and therefore gave 
access to disturbance, violence, and intrigue. Moses prevent- 
ed any public commotion by naming and consecrating a suc- 
cessor to himself. 

2. After the death of Joshua, intestine divisions threw the 
nation into a state of anarchy and confusion. As civil disor- 
der exposed the country to the invasions of the adjacent 
states, military talents and success were regarded as infallible 
proofs of divine favour, and conferred upon any person so 
distinguished, the title and authority of judge. Gideon ob- 
tained many signal victories over the Philistines, and enriched 
his soldiers with plunder. Out of gratitude for his services 
the people offered to make him and his posterity their rulers. 
But though he declined the name of judge, yet he retained the 
power. His natural son Abimelech succeeded to the office of 
judge by force and violence. The Bible does not inform us 
how the next two judges obtained their dignity. After them 
the supreme power was committed to one of Gilead's illegiti- 
mate sons, on account of his valour and military taleats* Thus 
the office of judge continued to fluctuate till it was annexed to 
the high priesthood in the person of Eli, as has been related. 
The death of hi^ two vicious sons interrupted the succession 
in his line. The office was lastly conferred on ISamueJ, whose 
unjust and rapacious sons were thought unworthy to succeed 
him. The people having received no permanent benefits 
from the administration either of judges or of priests, resolved 
to appoint a king to govern them. This political innovation 
neither gave stability to the new government, nor prevented 
the evils of the old. 

SECTION IV. 

REGAL GOVERNMENT OP THE HEBREWS. 

1. The beginning ®f Saul's reign was auspicious, and dis-^ 
tinguished by a complete victory gained over the Aniraoniles, 
which made hiln popular among his subjects. But he incur- 
red the displeasure of Samuel, the prophet, and his whole 
reign of 40 years was a continued scence of foreign or domes- 
tic trophies. He was defeated in a battle with the Philistines 
ip 1051 A, C. and killed himself. 
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i. Two candidates preferred their claim to the vacant throne. 
Ish-bosheth, SauPs son, founded hts pretensions on the right 
of immediate descent, and was supported by many of the' tribes 
of Israeh David, a young shepherd of the tribe of Judah, 
was distinguished by his courage and virtue; and before th€ 
death of Saul, had been privately anointed by Samuel as his 
successor,— David's title to the throne was therefore acknow*- 
ledged by the powerful tribe of JudaL A civil war ensued, 
which lasted more than seven years, and was terminated by 
the assassination of f sh-boshelh. All the tribes now submit- 
ted to Djivid, and the kingdom became hereditary in his fami- 
ly, though the right of succession was still unsettled, and was 
transferable from one branch to another at the will of the 
reigning sovereign. This appears from Solomon's accession 
to the throne in preference to his elder brother, 

3. The greater part of the reign of David was prosperous 
and illustrious^ He enlarged the bounds of Palestine by con* 
quest, look Jerusalem, and made it the capital of his domi' 
nions ; and enriched himself and his subjects with the spoils 
of his enemies. He revived among the people an attachment 
to religion by the institution of solemn ceremonies ; and he 
invited into the country able mechanics ^nd artists for the 
completion of the ^nd edifices which he erected. He was 
famous for his knowledge of music and poetry, and was the 
author of those sacred poems, which make a part of the pub- 
lic worship of most christian societies* 

The latter part of David's reign was unfc»*tunate« The 
kingdom was ravaged by pestilence, famine, and disastr^s 
wars. His mind was harassed by domestic misfortunes* 
Some of his sons were ^lisobedient and wicked ) and his fa- 
vourite son Absalom raised a rebellion with a design to de- 
throne him. Absalom's army was defeated, and he was slain 
in his flight from the field of battle, David caused his son 
Solomon to be crowned in 1011 A. C and died in 1010 A, 
C, having reigned seven years and a half over Judah^ and 
33 years ovfcr all Israel. 

4. The reign of Solomon presents a splendid view of tbd 
kingdom of Israel in the height of its prosperity and glory, en» 
joying all the blessings of peace in such a manner, and lor 
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such a length of time, as it never expesenced in any fdrmer 
or. subsequent period. It directed the counsels of all the petty 
states between the Euphrates and the Mediterranean 5 and 
held the balance of power between the two great monarchies 
of Egypt and Assyria. Commerce flourished; and peace 
and plenty were diifused through Solomon^s dominions. 

But this agreeable and prosperous condition did not co^ 
tinue long, Solomon, elated by uniform prosperity, set no 
boiJxids to his magnificence and luxury. He laid heavy taxes 
on the people to enable him to support his profuse expendi- 
ture. Those burdensome imposts created disaffection in the. 
minds of his subjects, and toward the end of his reign excited 
a powerful faction, at the head of which was a haughty and 
impetuous young man called Jeroboam. 

5. The most remarkable event in the reign of Solomon is 
the building of a magnificent temple at Jerusalem, which was 
completed in about sevfeu years. The plan had been &rmed 
by David, and materials, workmen, and money provided for 
its execution. This was probably the most superb and cost- 
ly fabric erected in ancient times. 

The wisdom of Solomon is proverbial. The books of Pro- 
verbs and Ecclesiastes are ascribed to him, either &s the au- 
tI)or or collectoi? ; and abound with precepts and maxims that 
are applicable to every condition of life. He also wrote 
books on different parts of natural history, which, with many 
other productions ofancient times, have perished in the wreck ' 
of ages. But notwithstanding the superior knowledge for 
which Solomon was justly celebrated, toward the close pf his 
life he tarnished the glory of his name by his misconduct. 
He Was immersed in sensual pleasures ; and his numerous 
wives and concubines led hftn into superstition and idolatry. 
He reigned 40 years, and died in 975 A. C, without leaving 
any memorial of his power. 

6. With Solomon expired the grandeur and the tranquillity 
of the Hebrews. Upon the accession of his son Rehoboam 
to the throne, the faction of Jeroboam broke out into open re- 
bellion, and terminated in the revolt of the ten tribes from 
their allegiance to the house of Dqivid. The tribes of Judah 
and. Benjamin continued loyal to their lawful sovereign. 
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• 

The revolted tribes elected Jeroboam for their king, gind the 
monarchy was split into the two separate kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah,975 A. C. That under Jeroboam and his successors 
was called the kingdom of Israel, and that under Rehoboamand 
his successors, was called the kingdom of Judah. The capital of 
the kingdom of Judah was Jerusalem, which had been the seat 
<rf government since the eighth year of the reign of David. 
The capital of the kingdom of Israel was at first Shechem, 
then Tiraah, and lastly Samaria, the chief city of the tribe of 
Ephraim ; whence this kingdom is sometimes called the king- 
dom of Samaria, and sometimes the kingdom of Ephraim. 

' 7. The policy of Jeroboam produced a religious as well 
as a political separation. While the kings of Judah held the 
temple of Jerusalem, >f here the sacrifices were offered, and 
whither all the people were obliged to resort at stated peri- 
ods, they would always have an ascendancy over the king- 
dom of Israel* The priests, the Levites, and all who were 
concerned in the ministry of religion, were firmly attached to 
the house of David; and Jeroboam believed that they, would 
naturally exert the influence which religion gave them oVer 
the minds of the people, to alienate their afiection from his 
goyerament^ and to bring them back to their allegiance to 
their .lawful sovereign Rehoboam. To prevent the conse- 
quences of the frequent visits of his subjects' to Jerusalem, and 
of their continuance in religious communion with the house of 

' David, Jeroboam set up altars and idols, and instituted anoth- 
er priesthood ; and thus produced a schism among the follow- 
ers of the Mosaical laws, which was never extinguished* 
Soon after this separation, the religion of the ten tribes under 

. Jeroboam, deviating more and more from the original insti- 
tutions^ of Moses^ became a mixture of Judaism and pagan 
idolatry. 

8.. After this memorable epoch of the history of the Israel- 
ites we find little more in their annals than such transactions 
and events as constitute the ordinary Subjects of political re- 
cords* The kingdom of Judah adhered to princes of the 
house of David; but usurpations in the kingdom of Israel 
were common. 

The history of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah during the 
space of almost 400 years, till the burning of Jerusalem by 
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Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, may, with the exception 
of a few intervals, be called the annals of disunion, vice, 
wars, massacres, servitude, famine, and pestilence. In this 
long period of general wickedness and misery, one of the 
most remarkable events is a great battle fought between Je- 
roboam and Abijam, the successor of Rehoboam. The army 
of the former consisted of eight hundred thousand men, that ©f 
the latter of four hundred thousand. Jeroboam was defeat- 
ed, iand five hundred thousand of his men were killed in tte 
battle. 

9. Jeroboam was succeeded by his son Nadab, who, after 
a reign of two years, was killed by Baasha, who usurped the 
kingdom, and destroyed the whole race of Jeroboam. 

Nineteen kings, all of vicious dispositions, reigned over 
Israel^ after the establishment of the two kingdoms of Judah 
and Israel. Their names were Jeroboam I, Nadab, Baashd, 
Etah, Zimri, Omri, Ahab, Ahaziafa, Jehoram, Jehu^ Jeboal^, 
Joash, Jeroboam II, Zachariah, Shallum, Meoahem, Pekaiafa, 
Pekah, Hoshea. 

Over Judah reigned 20 kings, of whom some were, of a 
virtuous and some of a vicious character. Their names were 
Rehoboam, Abijam, Asa, Jehosaphat, Jehoram, Ahaziah, 
A^haliah the queen, Joash, Amaziah, Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz^ 
-Hezekiah, Managseh, Amon, Josiah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, 
Jehoiachin, Zedekiah*. . 

1 1 . There were frequent wars between the kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel, and between them and the neighbouring 
states. The kings and people, both of Judah and Israel, soon 
fell into gross depravity. Their idolatry and other wicked- 
ness called down the heavy displeasure of God in continual 
punishment. His admonitions and threatenings, though en- 
forced by the performance of miracles, and the accomplish- 
ment of predictions, were ineffectual. Signal deliverances 
did not awake gratitude, nor did remarkable punishments 
produce contrition. 

12. At last the kingdom of the ten tribes was extinguish^ 

• The limits of this work do not admit a particular bik'tory of the geoeraHf 
n&iatatestiDg reigas from this period to the Babyldtoi A taptitity. 
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by Nebuchadnezzar. The principal inhabitants were trans- 
ported into Assyria, and dispersed into different parts of the 
country, whence they never returned. The common people 
left in Canaan were intermixed with strangers ; and from 
that mixture of different nations sprung the motley race, which 
were afterward known by the name of Samaritans. The sad 
catastrophe of the kingdom of Israel is described by the 
prophets in very pathetic terms. This event happened about 
720 A. C, after the kingdom had stibsisted about 254 years. 
13. The kingdom of Judah still continued to enjoy a pre- 
carious, existence ; invaded at different times by the Baby- 
lonians, rendered tributary, and finally subjugated ; its me- 
tropolis and temple riazed to their foundations by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 588 A. C. ; and all the principal persons, and the 
most skilful artists, removed to Babylon. Thus ends the 
kingdom of Judea, after it had subsisted 468 years from the 
beginning of the reign of David, and 388 years from the sepa- 
ration of Judah and the ten tribes. 

SECTION V. 

RESTORATION OF THE JEWS TO THEIR LIBERTY AND COUNTRY, 
AND THE FINAL EXTINCTION OF THE JEWISH NATION. 

1. The privation of liberty, and the miseries of bondage, 
seem to have brought the people of Israel and Judah to a 
sense of their past transgressions. Unable to resist the pow- 
er of man, they now placed their sole confidence in the good- 
ness and mercy of God. Neither promises nor threats could 
now induce them to abandon their duty, and to worship the 
idols of the heathens. 

. 2.^ After they had been in captivity 70 years, Cyrus king of 
Persia, having conquered Babylon, set them at liberty, and 
issued a decree, by which they were permitted to return to 
their own country, and to rebuild Jerusalem and the temple, 
543 A. C. He restored to them all the sacred utensils which 
Nebuchadnezzar had taken away from the temple. He laid 
down a plan of the new temple, and ordered that the expense 
of erecting it should be paid qjt of the royal treasury. AH 
who deswd it were allowed to remain in their present places 
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of residcuce, and to contribute as much as they pleased td 
the erection of the edifice. 

3. The Israelites who returned from the captivity of Ba- 
bylon were then and ever afterward called Jews^ and their 
country Judta^ because the tribe of Judah was the roost pow- 
erful of all the tribes of Israel, and indeed almost the only 
one which was considerable after their restoration to their 
liberty and country. They were under the immediate au- 
thority of the high priest, but remained tributary to the 
kings of Pereia, till the concjuest of that country by Alexan- 
der king of Macedon, to whom they afterward paid alle^^nce 
and tribute. They never renounced the religion of their 
ancestors, though they suffered persecution for their faith 
and worship from several princes, especially Antiochus king 
of Syria. 

4. Many of the Israelites chose to remain at Babylon. Th& 
rest returned to Palestine under the direction of Zorobabel, 
and began to build the temple with alacrity and vigour. Its 
progress suffered a temporary obstruction through the intrigues 
of their enemies and the caprice of Cyrus's immediate succes- 
sors. But in the beginning of the reign of Darius the decree 
of Cyrus in favour of the Jews was ralified,.and many new 
clauses were added for their effectual assistance and security. 
A particular chstrge was given to the governors of Syria and 
Samaria, not only to prevent any further obstruction of the 
work, but also to furnish supplies out of the tribute of those 
provinces for carrying it on with greater expedition ; and it 
was declared, that all persons who should act contrary to 
those instructions would be punished with death. 

5. Darius continued to manifest his favour for the Jews 
during the remainder olf his long reign. Their privileges 
were confirmed to them by his son Xerxes. Their interest 
was still greater with Artaxerxes, the Ahasuems of scriptui'e, 
through the influence of his queen Esther, a Jewess, and also 
through the services .of her uncle Mordecai, who had discover- 
ed and frustrated a conspiracy against the king's life. Ezra, 
the high priest, obtained liberal donations from Artaxerxes, 
to be applied to the service of the temple ; and full powers to 
govern the Jews as the divine will should direct. The like 
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commission was also granted to Nehemialr, who rebuilt the 
walls of Jerusalem, and reformed many abuses both civil atid 
religious. 

6. After Ezra and Nehemiah We find no more governors of 
Judea ; and probably the country became subject to the go- 
vernor of Syria, from whom the high-priests and rulers might 
immediately derive their authority. In this prosperous stale 
were the Jews about 420 years before the christian era. 

7. From ^f^i* t^*^^ we may ascribe most of the misfortunes 
which befel the Jewish nation to men who aspired at the sa- 
cerdotal dignity through ambition and avarice more than zeal 
for religion. For whole centuries the oJEce of high-priest 
was the chief object of men's ambition. , The candidates 
purchased the office from the Syrian governors, and retained 
it by means of money. Hence they oppressed the people 
with taxes that they might fulfil their pecuniary engagements. 
There was no energy among this degraded people, no dignity 
among the great, no foresight, no thought of pursuing proper 
measures against foreign invasion. 

8. About S28 A. C. Alexander the Great besieged Tyre, 
and was incensed against the Jews, because they had refused 
to supply his army with provisions during the siege. After 
the capture of Tyre he marched to Jerusalem with the inten- 
tion of punishing the Jews for their disobedience of his or- 
ders. Jaddua, the high-priest, met the threatening conqueror, 
in his pontifical robes, attended by all the Levites dressed in 
white garments. Alexander was appeased by the humiliation 
of this religious procession, and went peaceably to Jerusalena^ 
and offered sacrifice in the temple to the God of the Jews, 

Upon his departure he granted to the Jews the freedoni of 
their country, laws, and religion ; and exempted them from 
paying tribute every seventh year. During his whole reign 
they enjoyed great tranquillity; but with him expired the 
prosperous state of their country. Judea was successively 
invaded and subdued by the Syrians and Egyptians, and the 
people Were reduced to servitude. 

^. The Jews kepi their sabbath so rigidly that they would 
nt)t fight on that day, nor even defend themselves against an 
enemy^ Ptolemy Soter, king of Egypt, having invaded Ju- 
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dea, took advantage of tliis religious impediment. He enter- 
ed Jerusalem on the sabbath day under pretence of offering 
sacrifice, took possession of it without resistance, and carried 
liwajto Egypt a hundred thousand captives, 316 A. C. 

After this time the Jews became the victims of foreign and 
domestic wars, and of horrid massacres. They were tribu- 
tary to the kings of Egypt about 100 years, and then became 
subject to the kings of Syria. - 

10. About 198 A. C. Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, 
took Jerusalem, plundered the temple, sold 40,000 Jews to 
the neighbouring nations, and established paganism through- 
out Judea.— The sacrifices ceased, and there scarcely existed 
any external signs of religion. 

This persecution roused the resentment of a priest named 
JMatta^hias, and his five sons surn^med Maccabeus. They 
all retired into the wilderness, and were soon joined by a 
great number of Jews who wished to avoid idolatry and re- 
ligious persecution. An army was raised, of which the com- 
mand was given to the eldest son of Matljathias, named Jijdas 
JMaceabevis, 1,62 A. C. By his 'talents ajid bravery, Judas 
sgained many yiictories over the armies of Antiochus, and his 
successor E-upator, and delivered his country from bondage 
?ind idolatry. He was^at last slain in battle, 167 A. C, 

11. The brothers of Judas, pursuing their advantages with 
perseverance and exertion, established the independence of 
their country, and changed its republican government to ^ 
vigorous and flourishing monarchy. 

12. John Hyrcanus, son of Simon Maccabeus, united in 
his person the offices of high-priest and generalissinjo of thp 
army. He possessed all the qualifications requisite far the 
pontifical, the military, and the regal offices. He vanquished 
the enemies of his country, and firmly established his govern- 
ment. His sons assumed the title as well as the power pf 
kings 5 and the high-priesthood remained in his femily, though 
not in the person of the monarch, 

13. The descendants of Hyrcanus are distinguished in the 
history of the Jewish nation, by the appellajtion of the A$mo' 
nean dyna$ijf^ which continued about 126. years. The uo- 
lucky dissentions of this family terminated .ultimsiteljr in tbp 
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. Conquest of Judea and the capture of Jercrsalem by the Roman 
genei*al Pompey, and in the sabjection of the Jewish nalioR to^ 
the Romans, 59 A. C* 

14. After this event JuJe^ WaiS tributary to the Romans for 
liiany years* At length the Jewish moharchy was re-esta- 
blished by the favour and under the projeetion of the Romans, 
who placed Herod the Great, the son 6f Antipater, on the ' 
throne of David, He was the first king of the Jews who was 
o{ foreign extraction,' This prince demolished the old temple 
&{ Jerusalem, and rebuilt it in a rery magnificent manner* 
He reigned with great splendour, but with singular despotism 
and tyranny. He possessed great abilities, but was cruel and 
umust, both in his public^nd private transactions. His pub- 
lic life exhibits a continued scene of battles, massacres, and 
violence. He died in the first 3^ear of the birth of Christ, or 
four years before the commencement of the volg^at 6ra* 

-The reign of Herod Was distinguished' by a* memorable 
event, which has proved more important in its consequence^ 
than any that has occurred since the creation of the world; 
the Sir th of Jtsiis Christy the author of the chrislian reUgimi. 

1 5. The dominions of Herod were divided eimcmg his threes 
sons, Archelaus, Herod Antjpas, and Philip. Soon after feis 

)death, Judea was in reality reduced to a Roman province, 
and the governors were appointed by the emperors of Rome. 
In this condition it remained till the final extinction of the 
Jewish nation in the year of Christ 75, or of the vulgar era 72.^ 

16. Many of the Roman Governors severely oppressed and 
persecuted the Jews. At length, in the reign of Nero, and in 
the government of Florus, the Jews openly revolted from the 
power of the Romans. The rapine and cruelty of Florus 
caused a rebellion, in which 150,000 persons are said to hare 
perished, S& of Christ, or A. D. 66. 

Then began the last Jewish war, which was terminated, af' 
ter a most obstinate defence, and extreme sufferings of the ^ 
JewS| by the total destruction of the city and temple of Jeru- 
salem, by the overthrow of their civil and religious polity, and 
the reduction of the people tp a state of abject slavery* 

17. The last siege of Jerusalem was attended wi A scenes 
of carnage, faniine, disease, and desperation, more; hombte 
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tban wy to be fowd in the aanals of human .wickedness and 
misery. Puriog the calamitous progress of the siege, Titus, 
the Roman general, displayed many instances of humanity to- 
ward ibe sufferings of the besieged, and of his solicitude fpr 
the preservation of the city and temple ; but in vain. The 
metropolis and the magnificent temple of the Jev^s were burn- 
ed, and not one stoi^e was left upon another, 75 of Christ, or 
A. p. 72*. 

The number of persons who perished by violent deaths 
duriftg the last war in Judea, is estimated at more than one 
inillion four hundred diousand, beside multitudes who died of 
grief, pestilence, and famine. The furious and sanguinary 
fections among the ,Jews destroyed incredible numbers of 
people of all ranks. 

18» The Jewish government was totally subverted, and the 
surviving people were dispersed over most parts of the 
world. — Their descendants still remain unqiixed with the rest 
pf mankind, and are marked by th^ir original features of na^ 
tional peculia,rity : they adhere to ti^e religion of their fore*' 
fathers, and cherish tl;ie hopes of restoration to their fo^er 
prosperity and country. In all nations where they are allow- 
ed to reside, except the United States of America, tbey arc 
objects of contemptj persecution, and spoliation \ and- are ex- 
cluded from the benefits of certain political privileges whicU 
the people of those countries enjoyt. 

SECTION VK 

THE STATE OP CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION AMONG THE JEWS. 

1. Of all the interesting prospects which history opens to 
our view, the progressive advancement of the human mind is 

t The temple of Jerusalem, as rebuilt by Herod, was one of the noblest edifi- 
ces which the world had ever beheld* The Roman?, though accostomed totbe 
wonders of the inaperial citj, viewed it with astonishment ; a^d Titu? resloved 
to exempt it from the general sentence of devastation. In magnitude and gran- 
deur, however, it is surpassed by St. Peter's Church at Rome, which exccedi 
every temple both of ajicient and modem times. See Etuiaee^s Tour throvgh 
/(ate toL I J, chap, /r, page 15^, EngliMk cdUion. Edm» 

t In the United ^ates, where all religious denon^infttions enjoy equal and 
perfect liberty of conscience, the Jews sufier mo legal r^traiatu or dMahi(i<i'^ 
but live in the full possession of the same civil and political nghtj apd privi- 
leges as the rest of the community. ' 
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the most agreeable, and the most worthy of our attention and 
regard. The arts and sciences distinguish the civilized maft 
from the savage ; and the investigation of their origin and 
progress would constitute the noblest attribute of history. 
But the ^cient historians have almost neglected this inter- 
esting subject ; and all the knowledge which we can obtain 
concerning the rise and progress of learning must be gleaned 
from a multitude of unconnected fragments and scattered 
notices. 

, 2^ In the primitive ages of the world the patriarchal man- 
ners universally prevailed. In every country flocks and herds 
constituted the riches of the people. During many ages the 
wealth of the Israelites was estimated by the numbers of their 
domestic animals, which chiefly consisted of sheep, goats, 
cattle, and asses. Rulers and princes, even the sons of Da- 
vkJ, possessed farms, and flocks of sheep ; and personally 
superintended the occupations of pasturage and agriculture. 

3. The period of the scriptural history includes the whole 
, space of time from the creation of the world to the subversion 
of the Babylonian monarchy, or about 3457 years. During 
this long succession of ages, a great variety of political, civil, 
and religious institutions had been established ; the rudiments 
of many arts and sciences had been invented j the hum;an mind 
had been much improved in some countries 5 agriculture had 
been practised ; large, cities and stately edifices had been 
erected in many plaices. Of those interesting subjects few 
particulars have been faithfully transmitted to posterity, ex- 
cept such as relate to Jewish laws and institutions. In the 
sacred writings we trace the Israelites from the patriarchal 
ages, through the turbulent times of barbaric ignorance, to a 
considerable degree of civilization and refinement. Of their 
civil and religious institutions we have a clear and e^cplicit 
account. The Jews do not seem to have been a scientific 
or philosophical nation in any period of thfiir history. They 
appear to have been sufficiently skilful in all the arts of ne- 
cessity and conveniency ; but not to have made much pro- 
ficiency in those of luxury and ornament. Some good speci- 
mens of literature are presented in the scriptures, especially 
in the writings of the Prophets, and in x)m Psalms. In the 
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historical books we observe plainness of style and conciseness 
of narrative, and uncommon perspicuity in the didactical 
pieces. The writings of the prophets are chiefly poetical, 
very difierent, and all originals. Most of them display sub- 
lime sentiments, expressed with energy of diction, and deco- 
rated with oriental imagery. 

4. The Jews were distinguished from all other nations by 
the peculiarity of their religious system. Through all the 
fluctuations of fortune, and all the variety of political revolu- 
tions, they uniformly exhibited the singular spectacle of a 
particular people, discriminated from all others by a religion 
founded on revelation, and consonant to reasortt inculcating 
sublime and rational notions of the Deity, and the ptirest 
principles of morality. Through the vicious inclinations of 
ihe people or of their rulers, the religion of the Jews often 
deviated into idolatry ; but, though often adulterated and ob- 

^ scured, it was never entirely effaced from the minds of the 
public. 

5. The existence of one dod, the creator and governor of 
the world, was the fundamental article of popular belief among 
the Jews ; while among the Heathens many ideal divinities 
were the objects of religious rites and ceremonies, of which 
some are sensual, impure, and immoral. The primary ob- 
ject of those laws of Moses, which relate to 'the worship of 
God, is to inculcate just notions of his essence and attributes, 
the knowledge of which constitutes the foundation of true re- 
ligion, and of pure morality. Thos^ laws which relate to hu- 
man society are perfectly adapted to promote and maintaia 
its peace and security. The pi'ecepts of Moses apply to thfe 
regulation of thought as well as of action ; and by the prohi- 
bition of inordinate desires, they check the rise and progress 
of moral evil. The decalogue Comprehends the elements of 
jurisprudence, and of rational religion ; and the institution of 
the sabbath preserves the remembrance and the practice of 
the duties of religion*. 

* For a copious chronological, table of the history of the Bible, see Cal- 
met's Dictiooaij of the Bible, vol. II, or *he lodex to Collinses Bible. This 
table is an epitome of the histbrj of the Jews, and will be veiy useful to sta- 
debts who wish to remember the series of historical events. 
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SECTION VII. 

THE JEWISH GOVERNMENT*. 

?. Thd Jewish government, which seems to be impFoper- 
ly called republician, partook of the patriarchal form, as much 
as was consistent with the condition and circumstances of a 
nation ; and this accounts for our being left to form pur opi- 
nion upon this subject from facts and commands incidentally 
mentioned, rather than from a detailed relation of the different 
powers and ranks in the state in their regular order. The 
Israelites had preserved the patriarchal mode of life and rules 
of government during their residence in Egypt. Exodus iii. 
16. xxiv. 1, 11. Those patriarchal laws and customs, there- 
fore, being already established, no particular direction respect- 
ing subordination was necessary. Ancient institutions, which 
harmonized with the Mosaic dispensation, were continued, 
and others were added, to complete a system of laws for the 
peculiar government of this peculiar people. 

2. Three degrees of judges or judicators are distinctly men- 
tioned in the 24th chapter of Joshua. 1. The " ciders of the 
whole people," or the great national council! established by 
Moses, and in after times called the great sanhedrim, consist^ 
ing of 70 persons, both priests and laymen, beside the presi- 
dent, who, after the time of Moses, was usually the high 
priest. 2. The heads, or " princes of the twelve tribes," 
in whom was vested a peculiar and supreme authority over 
each tribe, as their chief magistrate and leader in time of war, 
subject however to the control of the great council, of which 
they formed a partj. 3. The judges, who " were the elders 
or rulers of cities^," whose jurisdiction was confined to the 

* From Elements of ChrisjtiaD Theolo^j, by 6eor||;e Tomline, D. p. Bi- 
shop of Lincoln. 

t Numbers xi. 16. xxxiv. 16, IT. 

X Deut. xyii. 8, 14. Numb. 1. 4, 16. Josh, xxiii. 1, 2. xxiv. 1. Numb. 
xxx. 1. xxxi. 13. vii. 1, 2, 3. x. 14. Joshi ix. 1%. xxii. 14. xix. 47. 
Jer. xxxTi. 11. xxxvii. 14, 15. xxxTiii. 4, 5. Matthew xix. 28. 

4 Deut. xvi. 18. xxi.l, &c. xix. 12. xxi. 3, 19. 2 Kings x. 1, 5. ^ 
Acts xTiL 8. Rnthiy. 12. 1 C?hron. xxvi. 29. 
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limits ai)d liberties of their respective cities, and \vas subject 
to the great council. 

3. The Jewish writers say, that in every city, which con- 
tained 120 families, there was a less sanhedrim, or court of ju- 
dicature, consisting of 23 judges ; and Christ is supposed to 
allude to those two courts in hfs Sermon upon the Mount*. 
Many examples of these and other less distinctions occur in 
Scripture. 

4. The " rulers of the thousands of Israel,'^ the " rulers of 
hundreds — of fifties — and of tens,'' appear to have been mili- 
tary distinctions ; but beside the princes of the twelve tribes, 
who wero^ the eldest branch by lineal descent, there were 
" heads of families," who represented the other sons and 
grandsons of the twelve sons of Jacob, and were next to the 
princes of the tribes in rank and importancef. These seem 
to have had a superintending, but not a judiciary, powerf. 
It is supposed that those heads of families preserved their au- 
thority during the Babylonian captivity, when the dispersion 
of the people into so many different parts of the empire of 
Babylon naturally increased their importance ; and xve find 
them afterward very active in assisting Ezra and Nehemiah 
rn the settlement of the people in Judea. — Those families 
were again subdivided into " households." Jos. vii. 1 Sam. 
X. 20. So that there evidently appears to have been a regu- 
lar subordination established in their civil and religious poli- 
ty, all the degrees of which were alike subject to a code of 
divine laws, and to the especial government of " God theii 
King." 

5. When it is said in the book of Judges, " at that time 
there was no king in Israel," (C. xxi. 25.) we are to under- 
stand that there was no chief ruler or magistrate, like Moses 
or Joshua. — There was indeed a high priest§,^and there were 
als^ eldersjl ; but there was not a sufficient power lodged in 
any one person to control and keep the people in order, by 
punishing public ofTence* and private wrongjs, so that " ev«fy 

* Matt. V. 52. Vide also Deut. xvi. 18. xvii. 8, 10, 11, 12. Ezra. x. By J^- 
t Josh. xxi. 1, 1 Cbron. viii. 28. Namb. xxvi. 
t 2Chron. xix. 8. Ezra i. 6. 
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man did that which was right in his own eyes." The great 
council had hitherto acted as assistants to Moses and Joshua, 
and probably was not yet considered as designed to be the 
aupreme authority under God their King. We have indeed 
reason to suppose that the general depravity which prevailed 
in the nation, after the death of the generation which had been 
contemporary with Joshua*, had tainted the council itself 
From the addressofAbiraelech to the people!, and from some 
other passages, we may even suppose that the institution it- 
self was perverted, for the council seems to have been made 
up wholly of the family of Gideon, instead of the representa- 
tives of the twelve tribes, and members chosen according to 
the directions originally given. " 

6. The people appear to have been very sensible of the 
miseries arising from such a state of anarchy ; for when God 
was pleased to raise up judges to deliver them from the pow-* 
er of the.4icighbouring nations, to which they were subjected 
as punishments for their wickedness, we find them desirous of 
making them kingst to secure a succession of chi^f civil ma-' 
gisti-ates as well as military leaders. As the functions of all 
ordinary magistrates among the Romans were superseded by 
the authority of a dictator, so were all Hebrew m^jgistrates 
subject to the control of a judge, who was specially appointed 
by God§ -, and in the time of the Jewish kings this whole sys- 
tem of administrative justice was frequently interrupted ; but 
the periods most marked by violence and crimes were those, 
when the foresaid constituted authorities were, from various 
causes, suffered to sink into inaction^ We find, however, that 
Jehoshaphat was anxious to revive the power pf the inferior 
courts of judicature]!, and the council seems to have possessed 
great influence in the time of Jeremiahl, After the returi^ 
fi-om the Babylonian captivity, the supreme power was again 
vested in the great council or sanhedrim, which continued to 
exercise its judicial office**, till the national polity was total, 
ly destroyed by die Romans. 

• Judges ii. 7. 13. t Judges Ix. 2. t J"dgc« vlii. 22, 23. ix, 2. 6. 57. x, 11^ 
ft 1 Sam. vn. 16. || 2 Chron. xix. 6, 6, &c. t Jer. »xx?i, xxxvii, and n^viiK 
•• Isaiah i. 6. Ezra vii. 25. X. 7. 14. ^^^. 

2 C * Joigitrzed by Google 
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' SECTION Vill. 

DESCRIPTION or PALESTINE*. 

The land of Canaan, so called from Canaan the son of 
Ham, whose posterity possessed this country, as well as Egypt 
or Mizraim, lies in the western part of Asia, between the north 
latitudes of 31° and 34°. It was bounded on the north by 
Coele-Syria, on the west by the Mediterranean sea, on the 
cast by Arabia Deserta, and on the south and south-west by 
Arabia Petraea and Egypt. Its extent from north to south 
was about 200 miles, that is, from Dan to Beersheba, and its 
breadth about 100 miles. It was divided by the river Jor- 
dan into two equal parts, of which the western part was the 
greater. 

The Jordan rises in the mountains of Hermon, a branch of 
the mountains of Libanus, and running south through the lake 
of Gennesaf-eth, loses itself in the Lacus Asphaltites, or the 
Dead Sea, after a course of about 150 miles. This last lake 
was also called the Sea of the Plain, and occupies the place 
where Sodom and Gomorrba forme?rly stood. 

The country to the east of the Jordan was given to the 
tribes of Reuben, Gad, and half the tribe of Manasseh. The 
kingdom of Moab lay to the south of Reuben ; the kingdom 
of Ammon to the east of Gad ; and the mountains of Hermon 
bounded Manasseh to the north-east ; beyond which lay Tra- 
chonitis and Ituraea. West of the Jordan, to the north, were 
placed Naphtali, on the river, and Asser, which bordered on 
Phoenicia and the Mediterranean. Zabulon jind Issachar pos- 
sessed inland districts ; but the other half tribe of Manasseh 
and Ephraim extended from the Mediterranean to the Jordan. 
Dan, upon the coast, and Benjamin, were south of Epfaraiin, 
and north of Simeon and Judah. The country allotted to 
Simeon bordered upon the Mediterranean, and extended to 
Egypt ; but the Philistine^, who inhabited the coast, were ne» 

•From Tomline'a Christian Theology. Thia geographical lectioohM 
been subjoined for the benefit of students, because the particular districts al- 
lotted tQ the 12 tribes of Israel are not easilj distinguishable. See also Clarke's 
Travels in Greecaand the Holy Land, vol. ii, Preface ; HeuuBg^a Inqui^ ii- 
i9 the Progressive ColoDiz|tion of the Earth. 
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ver entirely driven out of their possessions. The country 
of Judah bordered upon the Dead sea, which separated it 
from the kingdom of Moab, (for both Simeon and Judah lay 
considerably more south than the tribe of Reuben) and ad- 
joined the mountainous country of Idumaea, or Edom, and Ara- 
bia Petraea, to the south, Jerusalem, or Hierosolyma, the 
capital, supposed to have been the Salem of Melchisedek, 
stood partly in the territory of Benjamin, but was allotte4 to 
Judah, the chief of the tribes of Israel. 

After the return from the Babylonian captivity, the eastern 
division , was called Perea ; and the western part was divided 
into Galilee to the north, Judea to the south, and Samaria in 
the middle. But Perasa was more properly the country which 
had belonged to Reuben and Gad, for the. northern part, some- 
times called Gaulonitis, was included in the district of Tra- 
chonitis. Judea proper extended from the Dead Sea and 
the Mediterranean to Egypt, and included the countries of 
Benjamin, Dan, Simeon, and Judah. The whole country was 
also called Palestine, from the Philistines, who, inhabiting the 
western coast, were first known to the Romans, and being by 
them corruptly called Palestines, gave that name to the coun- 
try. But it wae more commonly called Judea, as the land of 
the Jews. Since Christ's advent it has been called the Holy 
Land ; but in modern writers all distinction is frequendy lost 
in the general name of Syria, which is given to the whole 
country lying between the Mediterranean and the desert of 
Arabia*. 

* Persons who want a more copious history of the Jews are re/erred to 
Tomline's Elements of Chrfstian Theology, vol. I, Smith's Sacred Mirror 
Fleury's History of the Ancient Israelites. For a minote history of the Jews, 
after ti^ Babylonian Captivity, see the Encyclopedia Britannica, articU 
Jews, fowrth or fifth edition, or Hewlett'^s History of the Jews* 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT*. 

FIRST PERIOD. 

From the Creation to the Deluge] 2266 years, 

Tearg. B. C. 

1. Adam 230 5411 

2. Seth 205 ..: 5181 

3. Enos 190 4976 

4. Cainan 170 4786 

5. Malaleel 165 4616 

6. Jared ^. 162 ^..- 4451 

.7. Enoch 165 .... 4289 

8. Methuselah -- 187 4124 

9. Lamech 182 - 3937 

10. Noah .--.1 600 3755 

Deluge .-..^256. 3155 

SECOND PERIOD. 

From the Deluge to the Birth of Ahraham^ 1002 years, 

1. Deluge, Shem - 2 3155 

2. Arphaxad ^ 135 3153 

3. Salah-.-,.: - * 130 3018 

4. Heber *. 134 "2888 

^. Peleg or Phaleg 130 2754 

6. Reu or Ragau 132 ---: 2624 

Division of the Earth * 2614 

Kimrod^s Kiogdom, and Confusion of 

- Tongues - * * - . . .. . 2554 

7. Serug 130 2492 

8. Nahor ^ 79 2362 

Job's Trial 2337 

6. Terah- 1-.- 130 2283 

10. Abraham ,- 1002 2153 

THIBO PERIOD. 

From the Birth of Abraham to the Return of the Israelites to 
Canaatiy 545 years, 

1. Abraham 60 2153 

Abraham goes to Cbarran .* 15 2093 

toCanaan 25 2078 

toEgypt ----- 2077 

Abraham rescues Lot 2070 

Ishmael 2067 

Destruction of Sodom .«... .. .1 2054 

Ishmael goes to Gerar 2054 

* From 9t. Hales's New Analysii of Chronology. This di^tn nmch from 
laie commoa Ubks of ChroBoloifjr. ^ , 
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Yepre.. B. C. 

2. Isaac 60 2053 

Intended Sacrifice of Isaac .*. ^ . . 202S 

3. Jacob 82 1993 

Jacob goes to Cbarran 1916 

4. Le?i 48 1911 

Joseph, Governor or Egypt — ■-. 1872 

5. Kobafb 60 1863 

Jacob's Family go to Egypt 1863 

6. Aoiram 75 1803 

Joseph's Death 1792 

r. Moses-. 80 1728 

Exode or the Israelites 40 1648 

Return of the Israelites to Canaan 545 1608 

I 

FOURTH FEB10D. 

Frfym Hit Return of the Israelites to the Regal State, 498 years, 

1. Joshua and the Elders 26 1608 

First Division of Lands 1602 

Second Division of Lands 1596 

Anarchy or Interregnum 10 ^ 1582 

First servitude, under the kings of Meso- 
potamia 8 1572 

2. Othniel 1 40 |564 

Second Servitude, under the king of 

Moab - * 18 1524 

3. Ehud and Shamgar 80 1503 

Third Servitude, under (he king of Ca- 
naan ^ 20 ^ . 1426 

4. Deborah and mrak .. X 40 :... 1406 

Fourth Servitude, under the Midianites 7 ]366 

5. Gideon - 40 _.. |359 

6. Aiiinielechw 3 --.1 1319 

7. Tola 23 1316 

8. Jair 22 1293 

Fifth Servitude, under the Ammonites 18 1271 

9. Jephtbah 6 ..- 1253 

10. Ibzan 7 1247 

11. Eion 10 1240 

.12r Abdon -. 8 1230 

Sixth Servitude, undier the Philistines. - i 20 1222 

13. Sampson ^20 I202s 

14. Eli J30 Uf2 

Samuel called as a prophet ^10 1 152 

Seventh Servitude, under the Philistines 20 1142 

1& Samuel 12 1122 

Sanl elected king 4M ....:».., 4 1110 
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FIFTH PERIOD. 

From the Regal State to the Revolt of the Ten Tribes^ 120 yean. 

Years. B. €• 

I. Saul w 40 1110 

Samuel judge jointly 38 years 

, Saul defeats the Ammonites IHO 

Jonathan defeats the Philistines 1100 

David born : -- 1100 

David kills Goliah 1080 

David marries Michal 1075 

David flees to Gath ... - 1074 

David flees to Gath 1071 

2j David 40 1070 

Philistine War 1061 

Ark brought home , 1060 

Nathan's prophecy of the Messiah - 1 055 

. Solomon born ;. - - 1050 

Absalom's and Sheba's Rebellion ^ - - • 103Q 

Adonijah^s Rebellion 1030 

3. Solomon- 40 1030 

Templebegun -- 1027 

Temple finished -- * 1020 

Tadmor built-..---. J. 1006 

Temples on the Mount of Corruption - - 996 

The Revolt 120 990 

SIXTH PERIOD. 

From the Revolt to the Destruction of Jerusalem 404 years. 
KINGS. OP JUDAH. 

1. Relioboam 17 -. 990 

2. Abijah 3 973 

3. Asa 41 970 

4. Jehosaphat. - - 25 - 1 929 

5. Jehoram or Joram 8 904 

6. Ahaziah 1 ' 896 

1. Queen Athaliah 6 -- 895 

8. Joash orJehoash 40 889 

0. Amaziah ^ - 29 849 

Interregnum , 1 1 ^- 820 

10. Uzziah or Azariah --J 52 809 

II. Jotham 16 757 

12. Ahaz - 16 741 

13. Hezekiah 29 ---^---. 72j 

14. Manasseh 55,.. 696 

15. Amon * 2 641 

16. Josiah 31 ^ €39 

17. Jehoahaz, 3' mo. 

18. Jehoiakim 11 608 

19. Jehoiacbin, Jechoniah, or C6niah, 3 mo. 

20. Zedekiah^ 11 --. 597 



Jenttalein destroyed 1 404 
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a08 CHRONOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

SEVENTH PERIOD. 

r rim the Destruction of Jerusalem to Nehemiah^s Reform^ 166year«. 
BABYLONIAN DYNASTY. 

Years. B. C. 

1. Nebuchadnezzar destroya Jerusalem 25^ 586 

Nebuchadnezzar appoints Gedaliah Go- 

vernor - - - - 586 

Nebuchadnezzar subdues the Ammon- 
ites, &c \'- 585 

N ebuchadnezzar besieges Tyre 584 

Nebuchadnezzar desolates Judea 582 

Nebuchadnezzar subdues Egypt - r - 570 

Nebuchadnezzar sets up the Golden Im- 
age. I---- - - 569 

2. Evil Merodach ^ -- . . -• 3 , - - 561 

Evil Merodach releases Jehoiachin 561 

.3. Belshazzar - ^ --- 558 

Belshazzar's Feast and Death r. - - 553 

MEDIAN AND PERSIAN DYNASTY. 

1. Darius the Mede, or Cyaxares 2 553 

2. Cfrus the Persian --.- 15 551 

Cyrqs takes Babylon .- -- 536 

Jews return under" Zerubbabel - - - 530 

1 . High Priest Jeshua, 53 years 536 

Second Temple begun .., --- -,.--.-- 535 

3. Cambyses 8 529 

4. Darius Hystaspes - - 36 , 521 

Temple finished : . -^ - - 516 

5. Xerxes - n 485 

2. High Priest, Jehoiakim, 30 years 483 

6. ArtaxerxesLongiraanus '-^V-' ^ 464 

Artaxerxes stops the rebuilding of jTeru- 

salem - - -,...- --. 463 

Artaxerxes marries Esther --- 460 

Artaxerxes sends Ezra to Judea - 457 

3. High Priest, Eliashib, 40 years 453 

Nehemiah Governor of Judea 1 2 years 444 

''Nehemiah rebuilds the walls and the city ' 444 

Nehemiah returns to Persia r- - 432 

Nehemiah comes again to Jerusalem . . 424 

7. Darius Nothus first 3 423 

Nehemiah's Reform , 166 420 

EIGHTH PERIOD. 

From NekenUMs Reform to the Birth of John the Baptist, 415 years, 

PERSIAN DYNASTY. 

JEWISH high: PRIESTS. 

3. Eliashib last? ,., 4?0 

4. Joiada, or Judas 4J0 ---..,-. 413 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 209 

Team. "^ B.C. 

3. Jonathan, or John 32 373 

6. Jaddua, or Jaddus 20 341 

MACEDO-GRiEGIAN DYNASTY. 

7. Onias ^ 21 321 

8. Simon the just 9 300 

9. Eleazar 15 291 

10. Manasses .. — 26 ..-p 276 

11. OaiaslI 33 260 

12. Simonll 22 217 

13. OniaslH 20 195 

14. Jesus, or J aeon - 3 17fi 

15. Onias, or Manelaus 9 172 

ASMQNEAN PRINCES, OR MACCABEES. 

1. Judas Maccabeus --. 3 163 

16. High Priest Jochim, or A Icimus 163 

2. Jonathan 17 160 

Jonathan appointed High Priest 153 

3. Simon --.. 7 143 

4« John Hyrcanus 30 136 

5. Aristobulus and Antigonus 1 106 

6. Alexander JannseuB 27 ..: 105 

7. Queen Alexandra 9 78 

8. Hyrcanus II 3mo. .. 69 

9. Aristobulus II 6 and 6 mo. 69 

\ ROMAN DYNASTY. 

I Pompey takes Jerusalem . 63 

[ Hyrcanus II again 23 63 

! 10. Antigonus 3 40 



IDUMEAN KINGS. 
; fir 

John Baptist horn about spring 415 5 



! 1. Herod the Great first 32 37 



I 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 



NINTH PERIOD. 



Fronkthe Baptist's Birth to the Destrudtion of Jerusalem^ 75 year^ 

Years, 

Herod theGreat !a»t 2 --.. 

Nativity of Christ about autumn 

2. Archelaus, Ethnarch of Judea 10 -.^. 



B. C- 

5 
5 
4 



ROMAN PROCURATORS. 

1. Procurator Coponius 2 

Christ visits the Temple 

2. Marcus Ambivius J 4 

Tiberius made colleague of Augustus . - 

3. P. Annius Rufus 1 ^.. 

4* P. Valerius Gratus *- 11 .---.*- 

5. P. Pontius Pilate 10 

John's ministry alwiit Autumn .-- 

. Christ baptized about Autumn ..i 

I. Passover - — 

Christ purges the Temple and preaches 

in Judea «.. 

John imprisoned by Hero<l Antipas 

Christ preaches in Galilee 

II. Passover, 12 Apostles seat forth 

John beheaded *-- ^ 

1 ll. Passover^ 70 Disciples sent forth - . 

Christ's Transfiguration 

IV . Passover, Christ's Crucifixion, &c. 

Church of Christ founded at Pentecost 

Martyrdom of Stephen, about Autumn . - 

I. Jewish Persecution of the Church . . 

PauPs Conversion 

6. P.Marcellus 1 

7. P, Marullus 5 „ 

Jewish Embassy to Caligula . 

Herod Agrippa, king of Judea 3 - . . , 

II. Jewish Persecution of the Church - - 

8. P. Cuspius Fadus - 2 

9. P. Tiberius Alexander 1 

10. P.VentidiusCumanoii 5 

h Council at Jerusalem ^^^.^U 
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D. 

6 
8 
9 
12 
13 
14 
25 
26 
27 



^28 



29 
•30 
■31 

34 

35 

36 
40 
41 
44 
44 
46 
47 
49 
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Tears. A. D. 

11. "P. Felix 9 62 

' Paul imprisoned at Jerasalem 69 

1 2. P. Fortius Festus 2 61 

Paul's first visit to Home 62 

13. P.AlbiBUs 1 63 

14. P. GestiasFlorus 1 64 

Paul's second visit to llome 64 

The Jewish War 5 65 

1. Roman Persecution of tlie Cliufcb 65 

Jerasalem destroyed 75 70 
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PART SECOND. 



MODERN HISTORY. 

SECTION L 

i5>P ARABIA, AND THE EMPIRK^F THE SARACENS. 

1 . The fall of the western empire of the Romans, and die 
final subjugation of Italy by the Lombards, is the era from 
which we date the <5ommencement of Modern History. . 

The eastern empire of the Romans continued to exist for^^ 
many ages after this period,, still magnificent, though in a ^tatQ 
of comparative weakness and degeneracy. Toward the end 
of the sixth century a new dominion arose in die east, which 
was destined to produce a wooderful change on a great por- 
tion of ^e globes. 

The Arabians, at this time a rude nation, living chiefly in 
independent tribes, who traced their descent from the patri- 
' arch Abraham^ professed a mixed religion, compounded of Ju- 
daism and idolatry. Mecca, their holy city, rose to eminence 
from the donations of pilgrims to its temple ; in which was re* 
posited a black stone, an object of^high veneration. Maho- 
met was born at Mecca, A. D. 571, of mean descent, and no 
education, but of great natural taientsj; he sought to raise 
. himself to celebrity, by feigning a divine mission to propagate 
a new religion for the salvation 6f mankind. He retired to 
the desert, and pretended 16 hold conferences with the angel 
Gabriel, who delivered to him from ddie to time, pordons of 
a sacred book^ ot^oran, containing rfeveladons of the will of 
the Supreme^Being, and of the doctrines which he required his 
prophet to communicate to the world. 

2. This religion, while it adopted in part the morality of 
Christianity, retained many of the rites of Judaism, and some 
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V 2^ MODERN HISTORY. 

of the Arabian saperstitioDs, as the pilgrimage to Mecca ; bat 
owed to a certain spirit of Asiatic voluptuousness its chief re- 
commendation to its votaries. The Koran taught the belief 
of one God, whose will and power were constantly exerted 
toward the happiness of his creature^ ; that the duty of man 
was to love his neighbours, assist the poor, protect the injur- 
ed, to be humane to inferior animals, and to pray seven times 
a day. The pious mussulman was allowed to have four 
wives, and as many concubines as he chose ; and the plea- 
sures of love were promised as the supreme joys of paradise. 
To revive the impression of those laws, which God had en- 
graven originally in the hearts of men, he bad sent from time 
to time liis prophets upon earth, Abraham, Moses, Jesus 
Christ, and Mahomet V^^^e last the greatest, to whom all the 
world should owe its conversion to the true religionary pro- 
ducing the Koran in detached parcels, Mahomet had it in his 
power to^olve all objections by new revelations J^ 

3]|LPissentions and popular tumults between me believers 
and infidels, caused the banishment of Mahomet from Mecca.l 
iihs flight, called the hegyra, A. D. 622, is the era of his glo- 
iy. J He retired to Medid«t; and was Joined by the brave 
Offl&r. He propagated his doctrines with great success, and 
parched with his followers in arms, and took the city of Mec- 
^ca.\ In a few years he subdued all Arabia ; and then attack- 
ing^ Syria, took several of the Roman cities. In the midst of 
bis victories he died, ait the age of sixty-one, A. D. 632. He 
had nominated Ali, his son-in-law, his successor ; but Abube- 
ker, his father-in-law, secured the succession, jby gaining th»- 
armj^ to his interest.\ . ^ 

4*'^ Jlbubeker united and published the books of the Koran, 
and proseciHed the conquests of Mahomet^ He defeated the 
army of Heradius, took Jerusalem, and subjected all the coun- 
try between Mount Libanus and the Mediterranean. On hii^ 
death, Omar was elected to the caliphate, and in one cam- 
paign deprived the Greek empire of Syria, Phoenicia, Meso- 
potamia, and Cbaldea* In the next campaign be subdued the 
whole empire of Persia, and reduced k to the mussulman do- 
minion and religion. At the same time his generals conquer- 
ed Egypt, Lybia, and Numidia. 

% 
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MODERN BISTORT. 3 

5. Otman, the successor of Omar, added Bactriana and part 
of Tartary to the dominion of the cafiphs, and ravaged 
Rhodes and the Greek Islands* His successor was AH, the 
son-in-law of Mahomet, a name to this day revered by the 
Mahometans. He transferred the seat of the caliphate from 
Mecca ta^Cguffa, whence it was afterward removed to Bag- 
dat. Hfe reign was glorious, but only of five yearsMurationy 
In the space of half a century from the beginning of the con- 
quests of Mahomet, the Saracens raised an empire more ex- 
tensive than what remained of the Roman. Nineteen caliphs 
of the race of Omar {Otnmiades) reigned in succession, after 
which began the dynasty of the Massida, descended by the 
male line from Mahomet. Almanzor, second caliph of this 
race, removed the seat of empire to Bagdat, and introduced 
learning, and the culture of the sciences, which his successors 
continued to promote with equal zeal and liberality. Harouri 
Alraschid, who flourished in the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury, is celebrated as a second Augustus. The sciences 
chiefly cultivated by the Arabians, were medicine, geometry, 
and astronomy. They improved the oriental poetry, by add- 
ing regularity to its fancy and luxuriancy of imagery*. 

SECTION II. 

MONARCHY OF THE FRA!NKS* 

1. The Franks were originally those tribes of Germans 
who inhabited the districts lying on the Lower Rhine and the 
Weser, and who, in the time of Tacitus, passed under the 
names of Chauci, Cherusci, Catti, Sicambri, &c. They as- 
sumed, or received the appellation of FrarJcsy or Freemen, 
from their temporary union to resist the dominion of the Ro- 

* The Spaoish traveller, Badia, who successfally asstmed the religion anif 
character of a muMolman, and the fictitious name of AU Bey, of the rojal 
nee of the Abaesidei, viiited Mecca as a pilgrioi in the year 1807, and givei 
an account of Mahomet somewhat different from the preceding. According 
to this traFcUer, Mahomet was bom at Mecca in the year of Christ 578, fied 
to Medina in 831, and died there in 841, in the 83d jear of his age. In the 9th 
and 10th chapters of the first volume, Ali Bey treats of the religion and wor- 
ship of the Mahometans. Those two chapters will be interesting to person* 
who desire to obtain correct information relative to the tenets and form of wor- 
ship of the Mahometans Editor^ 
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4 MODERN HISTORY. 

mans. Legendary chronicles record a Pharamond and a 
Meroveus ; the latter, the head of the first race of the kings 
of France, termed the Merovingian ; but the authentic history 
of the Franks commences only with Meroveus^s grandson 
Clovis, who began to reign in the year 481. In \he 20th 
year of his age, Clovis achieved the conquest of Gaul, by 
the defeat of Syagrius, the Roman governor ; and marrying 
Clotilda, daughter of Childeric, king of Burgundy, soon add- 
ed that province to his dominions, by dethroning his father- 
ip-law. He was converted by Clotilda; and the Franks, 
till then idolaters, became Christians, after their sovereign's 
€xample. The Visigoths, professing Arianism, were at this 
time masters of Aquitajpe, the country between the Rhone 
and Loire. The intemperate zeal of Clovis prompted the ' 
extirpation of those heretics, who retreated across the Pyren- 
nees into Spain ; and the provinces of Aquitaine became part 
of the kingdom of the Franks. They did not long retain it, 
ipt Theodoric the Great defeated Clovis in the battle of 
Aries, and added Aquitaine to his dominions. Clovis died 
A^D. 511. 

S. His four sons divided the nionarchy, and were perpetu- 
ally at war with one another. A series of weak and wicked 
princes succeeded, and, for some ages, Gaul was characteriz- 
ed under ite Frank sovereigns by more than ancient barba- 
rism. On the death of Dagobert II, A. D. 63«, who left twro 
infant sons, the government, during their minority, fell into 
the hands of their chief officers, termed mayors of the palace ; 
and these ambitious jnen founded a new power, which, for 
some generations, held the Frank sovereigns in absplute sub- 
jection, and left them little more than the title of King. Aus- 
trasia and Neustria, the two great divisions of the Frank mo« 
narchy, were nominally governed by Thierry, but, in reality, 
by Pepin Heristel, mayor of the palace, who, restricting his 
sovereign to a small domain, ruled France for thirty years 
with great wisdom and good policy. His son, Charles Mar\ 
tel, succeeded to his power, and under-a siipilar title govern- 
ed for twenty-six years with equal ability and success* He 
was victorious over all his domestic foes. His arms kept in 
awe the surrounding nations, and he delivered France from 
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MOPERN HISTOtlY. 5 

the ravages of the Saracens, whom he entirely defeated be^ 
tween Tours and Poictiers, A. D. 732* 

3. Charles Martel bequeathed the government of France, 
as an undisputed inheritance, to his two sons, Pepin le Bref 
and Carloman, who governed, under the same title of mayor, 
one Austrasia, and the other Neustria and Burgundy. On 
the resignation of Carloman, Pepin succeeded to the sole ad- 
miaistration. Ambitious of adding the tide of king to the 
power which he already enjoyed, he proposed the question 
to Pope Zachary, whether he or his sovereign Childeric was 
most worthy of the thrpne ? Zachary, who had his interest 
in view, decided that Pepin had a right, .to add the tide of 
king to the office, and Childeric was confined to a monastery 
for life. With him ended the* first or Merovingian race of 
the kings of France, A. D. 751. 

4. Pepin recompensed the service which the pope had 
done him, by turning his arms against the Lombards. He 
deprived them of the exarchate of Ravenna, and made a do- 
nation of that and other considerable territories to the holy see, 
which were the first, as is alleged, of its temporal possessions. 
.Conscious of his defective title, it was the principal object of 
Pepin le Bref to conciliate the affections of the people whom 
he governed. The legislative power among the Franks was 
vested in the people assembled in their champs de Mar»^ 
Under the Merovingian race the regal authority had sunk to 
nofliing, while the power of the nobles had attained an inor- 
dinate extent. Pepin found it his best policy to acknowledge 
and ratify those rights, which he could not without danger 
have invaded ; and thus, under the character of guardian of 
the. powers of all the orders ofUhe state, he exalted the regal 
office to its proper elevation, and founded it on the-sequrest 
basis. Oa his death-bed he called a council of the grandees, 
and obtained theii; consent to a division of his kingdom be- 
tween his two son^, Charles and Carloman. He died A* t>» 

t 7ft8, at the age of fifty-three, after a reign of seventeen years 
from the death of Childeric III, and an administration of 
twenty-seven firom the death of Charles Martel, 
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SECTION III. 
REFLECTIONS ON THE STATE OF FRANdE DURING-' THE MEROViN* 

GIAN RACE OF ITS KINGS* ORIGIN OF THE FEUDAL STSTElf • 

• 

1. The manners of the Franks were similar to those of the 
Other Germanic nations described by Tacitus. Though un- 
der the command of a chief, or king, their government was 
extremely democratical, and they acknowledged no other 
than a military subordination. The legislative authority re- 
sided in the general assembly, or champ de Mars, held annu- 
ally on the first day of March; a council in which the king 
had but a single suffrage, equally with the meanest soldier. 
But when in arms against the enemy, his power was absolute 
in enforcing military discipline. 

2. After the establishment of the Franks in Gaul, some 
changes took place frona their new situation. They reduced 
the Gauls to absolute subjection ; yet they left many in pos- 
session of their lands, because the new country was too large 
for its conquerors. They left them likewise the use of their 
existing laws, which were those of the Roman code, while 
they themselves were governed by the saliqut and ripuarian 
laws, ancient institutions in observance among the Franks 
before they left their original seats in Germany. Hence 
arose that extraordinary diversity of local laws and usages in 
the kingdom of France, which continued down to modern 
times, and gave occasion to numberless inconveniences. 

3. The ancient Germans had the highest veneration for the 
priests, or druids. It was natural that the Franks, after their 
conversion to Christianity, should have the same reverence 
for their bishops, to whom accordingly they allowed the first 
rank in the national assembly. Those bishops were generally 
chosen from among the native Gauls ; fof , having adopted from 
this nation their new religion, it was natural that their priests 
should be chosen from the same people. The influence of 
the clergy contributed much to meliorate the condition of the 
conquered Gauls, and to humanize their conquerors ; and in 
a short space of time the two nations were thorouglily incor- 
porated< 

4. At tl^is period'a new system of policy is visible among this 
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united people, which by degrees extendecl itself over most of 
the nations of Europe. This is the feudal system. By this ex- 
pression is properly meant that tenure or- condition on wl^ch 
the proprietors of land held their possessions, namely, an obli- 
gatioip to perform military service, whenever required by the 
chief or overlord to whom they owed allegiance. 

Many modern writers attribute the origin of this institution 
or policy to the kings of the Franks, who, after the conquest of " 
Gaul, are supposed to have divided the lands among their fol- 
lowers, on this condition of military service. But this notion 
is attended with insurmountable difficulties. For, in the first 
place, it proceeds on this false supposition, that the conquered 
lands belonged in property to the king, and that he had the 
right of bestowing them in gifts, or dividing them among his fol- 
lowers ; whereas it is a certain fact, that among the Franks the 
partition of conquered lands was made by lot, as was the divi- 
sion even of the spoil or booty taken in battle ; and that the 
king's share, though doubdess a larger portion than the shar^ 
of his captains, was likewise assigned him by lot^ Secondly, 
if we should suppose the king to have made those gifts to his 
captains out of his own don^ain, the creation of a very few 
beneficia {benefices) would have rendered him a poorer man than 
his subjects. We must, therefore, have recourse to another 
supposition for the origin of the fiefs ; and we shall find that it 
is' to be traced to a source much more remote than the con- 
quest of Gaul by the Franks. 

5. Among all barbarous nations, with whom war is the chief 
occupation, we remark a strict subordination of the members 
of a tribe to their chief or leader. It was observed by Cassar 
as peculiarly strong among the Gaulish nadons, and as subsist- 
ing not only between the soldiers and their commander, but be- 
tween the inferior towns or villages and the canton or province 
to which they belonged. In peace every man cultivated his 
land, free of all taxation, and subject to no other burden but 
thajt of military service, when required by his chief. When 
the province was at war, each village, though taxed to furnish 
only a certain number of soldiers^ was bound to send, on the 
day appointed for a general muster, all its males capable of 
bearing arms ; and from these its rated number was selected 
Jby the chief of the province. This clierUela {vassalage) sub- 
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sisted among the Franks as well as among the Gauls. It sub- 
i$isted among the Romans, who, to secure their distant con- 
quests, were obliged to maintain fixed garrisons on their fron- 
tiers, to check the inroads of the barbarian nations. To each 
oflScer in those garrisons it was customary to assign a portion 
of land as the pledge and pay of his service. Those gifts were 
termed benefida, and their proprietors beneficiariu Plin. Ep. 
Kb. 10, tp. 32. The beneficia were at first granted only for 
life. Alexander Severus allowed them to descend to heirs, on 
the like condition of military service. 

6. When Gaul was overrun by the Franks, a great part of 
the lands was possessed on this tenure by the Roman soldiery, 
as the rest was by the native Gauls. The conquerors, accus- 
tomed to the same policy, would naturally adopt it in the par- 
tition of their new conquests ; each man, on receiving his share, 
becoming bound to military service, as a condition necessarily 
annexed to territorial property. With respect to those Gauls 
who retained their possessions, no other change was necessary 
but to exact thfe same obligation of military vassalage to their 
new conquerors, which they had' rendered to their former mas- 
fers the emperors, and, before the Roman conquest, to their na- 
tive chiefs. Thus, no other change took place but that of the 
overlord. The system was the same which had prevailed 
for ages. 

7. But those, icne^cta, or fiefs, were personal grants, revo- 
cable by the sovereign or overlord, and reverting to him on 
the death of the vassal. The weakness of the Frank kings of 
the Merovingian race emboldened the possessors of fiefs to 
aspire at independence and security of property. In a con- 
vention held at Andeli in 587, to treat of peace between Gontraa 
and Childebert II, the nobles obliged those princes to renounce 
the right of revoking their benefices, which henceforward 
passed by inheritance to their eldest male issue. 

8. It was a necessary consequence of a fief becoming per- 
petual and hereditary, that it should be capable of subinfeuda- 
tion ; and that the vassal himself, holding his land of the sove^ 
ireign by the tenure of militaiy service, should be enabled to 
create a train of inferior vassals, by giving to them portions 6t 
fais estate, to be held on the same condition, of following his 
standard in battle, rendering him homage as their lord, a^ pay 
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ing, as the symbol of their subjection, a small annual present, 
either of money or the fruits of their landsy\ Thus, in a little 
time, the whole territory in the feudal kingdoms was either 
held immediately and in capite of the sovereign himself, or 
immediately by inferior vassals of the tenants in capiu. 

9. It was natural in those disorderly times, when the autho- 
rity of government, and the obligation of general laws were 
extremely wfeak, that the superior or overlord sliould acquure 
4 civil and criminal jurisdiction over his vassals. The comi- 
t€s, to whom, as the chief magistrates of police, the adminis- 
tration of justice belonged of right, paid little attention to the 
duties of their office, and shamefully abused their powers. 
The inferior classes naturally chos^, instead of seeking justice 
through this 'corrupted channel, to submit their lawsuits to the 
arbitration of their overlord ; and this jurisdiction, conferred 
at first by the acquiescence of parties, came at length to be re- 
garded as founded on strict right. Hence arose a perpetual 
contest of jurisdiction between the greater barons in their own 
territories and the established judicatories ; a natural cause of 
that extreme anarchy and disorder which prevailed in France 
during the greater part of the Merovingian period, arid sunk 
the regal authority to the lowest pitch of abasement. In a' 
government of which eve^y part wfts at variance with the rest, 
it was not surprising that a new power should arise, which, in 
able hands, should be capable of bringing the whol^ under 
subjection* ^ 

10. The mayor of the palace, or first officer of the house- 
hold, gradually usurped, under a series of weak princes, the 
whole powers of the sovereign.^. ^his office, from a personal 
dignity, became hereditary in the family of Pepin Heristel. 
His grandson, Pepin U Bref, removed from the throne those 
phantoms of the Merovingian race, assumed the title of king, 
by the authority of a papal decree, and reigned for seventeen 
years with dignity and success. He was the founder of the 
second race of the French monarchs, known by the name of 
the Carlovingian. 

See KeWs Elements of General Knowledge, voL I ; also 
Gregory^ s Cyclopedia^ ainticle Feodal System, where this smbjeci 
is treated with perspicuity and elegance. ^f^b\e 

(2) 
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SECTION W. 

GHARLEJIAGNE. THE NEW EMPIRE OP THE WEST. 

1 . Pepin le Bref^ with the consent of his nobles, divided, on 
Ills death bed, the kingdom dl France between bis sons, 
Charles and Carloman, A. D, 768. The latter died a few yeai*s 
after his father, and Charles succeeded to the undivided sove- 
reignty. In the course of a reign of fortV-five years, Ckarte- 
mtigne (for so he was deservedly stj^led) extended the limits 
of his empire beyond the Danube; subdued Dacia, Dalmatia, 
and htria ; conquered and subjected all the barbarous tribes 
as far as the banks of the Vistula ; made himself master of a 
"great portion of Italy ; and successfully encountered the arms 
of the Saracens, the Huns, the Bulgarians, and the Saxons. 
His war with the Saxons was of thirty years' duration, and 
their final conquest was not achieved without a shocking waste 
of blood. At the requ(5st of the pope, and to discbarge the 
obligation of his father Pepin to the holy see, Charlemagne 
dispossessed Desiderius, king of the Lombards, of all his do- 
minions, though allied to him by .marriage ; and put a final 
period to the Lombard dominion in Italy, A. D. 774. 

^. He made his entry into Rome at the festival of Easter ; 
was there crowned king of France and of the Lombards, and 
was, by Pope Adrian I, invested with the right of ratifying the 
election of the popes. Irene, empress of the east, sought to 
ally herself with Charlemagne, by the marriage of her son 
Constanline to his daughter ; but her subsequent inhuman con- 
duct, in putting Constantine to death, gave ground to suspect 
the sincerity of her desire for that alliance. 

3. In the last visit of Charlemagne to Italy, he was conse- 
crated emperor of the west, by the hands of Pope Leo III. It 
is propable, that if he had chosen Rome for his residence and 
«eat of government j and at his death had transmitted to his suc- 
cessor an undivided dominion, the great but fallen empire of 
the west might have once more been restored to lustre and res- 
pect. But Charlemagne had no fixed capital, and divided, even 
in his life-time, his dominions among his children, A. D. 806. 

4. The economy of government and the dojnestic adrain- 
istrauon of Charlemagne merit attention^ Pepin k Bref had 
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intpoduced the system of anmial assemblies, or parUaments, 
held at fir«t m March, and afterward ip May, where the chief 
estates of clergy aud nobles were called to deliberate on the 
public affairs ajid the wants of the people. Charlemagne ap- 
pointed those assemblies to be held twice in the year, 
in spring and in autumn. In the latter assembly all 
affairs were prepared and digested ; in the former was trans- 
acted the business of legislation \ and of this assembly he 
made the people a party, by admitting from each province 
or district twelve deputies or representatives. The assem- 
bly now consisted of three estates, each of which formed a 
separate chamber, and discussed apart the concerns of its 
own order. They afterward united to communicate their 
resolutions, or to deliberate on their common interests. The 
sovereign was never present^ unless when called to ratify the 
decrees of the assembly. 

^. Charlemegne diviided the empire into provinces, and 
ihe provinces into districts, each comprehending a certain 
number of counties. The districts were governed by roy^f 
envoys, chosen from the clergy and nobles, and bound to an 
exact visitation to their territories every three months. \Thes.e 
envoys held annual conventions, at which were present the 
higher clergy and barons, to discuss the afiairs of the district, 
examine the conduct of its magistrates, and redress the griev- 
ances of individualsv, At the general assembly, or champ de 
Maij die royal envoys made their report to the sovereign and 
«tates ; and thus the public attention was Troiistanlly directed 
lo all the concerns of the. empire. 

6. The private character of Charlemagne was most amia- 
ble and respectable. Ili^ secretary, Eginhart, has painted 
his domestic life in beautiful aud simple colours. The econ- 
omy of his family is characteristic of an age of great simpli- 
city ; for his dai^hters were assiduously employed in spia^ 
ning and housewifery, and the sons were trained by their 
fefther in the practice of all manly exercises. This illustrioi^s 
man died A. D. 814, in the seventy-second year of his age* 
Contemporary with him was Haroun Alraschidi caliph of the 
Saracens, equally celebrated for his conquests^ excellent 
policy, and the wii^dom and humanity of his governmept* 
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7. Of all the lawful sons of Charlemagne, Lewis the Debon" 
niare was the only one who survived him, and who therefore 
succeeded without dispute to all the imperial dominions^ ex- 
cept Italy, which the emperor had settled pn Bernard, his 
grandson by Pepin, his second son. 

SECTION V. 

MANNERS, GOVERNllEI^t, AND CD^TOtfS OF THE AGE OF CHAftL^ 

MAONE. 

1, In establishing the provincial conventions under the 
t'oyal envoys, (Charlemagne did not entirely abolish the au- 

. thority of the alncient chief magistrates, the dukes, and counts/ 
^They continued to command the troops of the province^and to 
make the levies in stated numbers from each district.,! Ca- 
valry were not numerous in the imperial armies, twelve mtms 
being taxed to furnish only one horseman with his armour 
and accoutrementsA. The province supplied six months' pro- 
visions to its complement of men, and the king maintained 
them during the rest of the campaign. I 

2, The engines for the attack and defence of towns were, 
as in former times, the ram, the balista, catapulta, testu do, 
&c. !^ Charlemagne had his ships of war stationed in the 
mouths of all the larger rivers,^ He bestowed great attention 
on cotnmetct. | The merchants of Italy and the south of 
France traded to the Levanti and exchanged the commodi- 
ties of Europe and Asia. Venice and Genoa were rising in- 
to commercial opulence ; and the manufactuifes of wool, glass, 
and iron, were successfully cultivated in many of the princi- 
pal towns in the south of Europe, 

3. The value of money was nearly the same as in the Ro- 
man empire in the age of Constantine the Great. The nu- 
merary livre, in the age of Charlemagne, was supposed to 
be a pound' of silver, in value about "3L sterling of {English 
money. At present the livre is worth lOjd. English. Hence 
we ought to be cautious in forming our estimate of ancient 
money from its name. From the want of this caution have 
arisen the most erroneous ideas of the commerce, riches, and 
strength of the ancient kingdoms. 

4. The capihUaria (statute books) of Charlemagne, compiled 
into a body, A. D. 827, were recovered from oblivion in 1531, 
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and 1545. They present many circumstances illustrative of 
the manners of the times. Unless in great cities, there were no 
inns ; the laws obliged every man to give accommodation to 
travellers. The chief towns were built of wood. The state of 
the mechanic arts was very low in Europe. The Saracens had 
made more progress in them. Painting and sculpture were 
only preserved from absolute extinction by the existing re- 
remains of ancient art. Charlemagne appears to h^ve been 
anxious for the improvement of music ; and the Italians are 
said, to have instructed his French performers in the art of 
playing on the organ. Architecture was studied, and success- 
fully cultivated in that style termed the Gothic, which admits 
of great. beauty, elegance, and magnificence. The composi* 
tibn of Mosaic appears to have been an invention of those ages. 
5* The Knowledge of letters was extremely low, and confin- 
ed to a few of the ecclesiastics. Charlemagne gave the ut- 
most encouragement to literature and the sciences, inviting in- 
genious and learned men into his dominions of France, from 
Italy, and from the Britannic isles, which, in tiose dark ages, 
preserved more of the light of learning, than any of the west* 
^ ern kingdoms. " Neqv£ enim silenda laus Britannia, ScotitBy^ 
et Hiberni(B, quct studio lib$ralivm ariium eo tempore antectlle- 
bant reliquis occidentalibus regnis ; et cura prasertim monacho- 
rum, qui literarum gloriam^ alibi aut languehtem aut depressamj 
in ns regionibus impigre suscitabaiit atque tuehantur*'^^ Murat. 
Antiq\ Ital. Diss. 43. " I must not omit the praise due to Eng" 
landj Scotland, and Ireland, which at thai time excelled the other 
wtitem kingdoms in the study of the liberal arts ; and espedalhf 
to the monks^ hjf whose care and diligence the honour of litera- 
ture^ which in other countries was either languishing or depressedy 
was revived and protected in these J^'^ The scarcity of books in 
those times, and the nature of their subjects, as legends, lives 
of the saints, &c. evince the narrow diffusion of literature. 

6. The pecuniary fines for homicide, the ordeal or judgment 
of God, and judicial combat, were striking peculiarities in the 
laws and manners of the northern nations, and particularly of 
the Franks. By this warlike, barbarous people, revenge was 
esteemed honourable and meritorious. The high-spirited 
warrior chastised or vindicated, with his own hajiul,'the injuries 
which he had received or inflicted. The magistrate interfered, 
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sot to punish, but to recoacile, and was Satisfied if he cevU 
persuade the aggressor to pay, and the injured party toaccept^ 
the D9oderate fine which was imposed as the price of blood, aod 
of which the measure was estioiated according to the rank, the 
sex, die country, of the person slain. But increasing civilisa- 
tion abolished those barbarous distinctions. We have remark- 
ed the equal severity of the laws of the Visigoths, in the crimes 
of murder and robbery* And even among the Franks, in the ' 
age of Charlemagne, deliberate murder was punished witk 
death. 

7. By their ancient laws, a party accused of any crime was 
aIIoy»red to produce compurgators, or a certain number of wit- 
nesses, according to the measure of the ofieace ; and if these 
declared upon oath their belief of his innocence, it was ^elda 
sufficient exculpation. Seveaty-two compurgators were requir- 
ed to acquit a murderer or an incendiary. The flagrant perju- 
ries occasiojied by this absurd practice, probably gave rise to 
the trial by ordeal, which was termed, as it was believed to be, 
the judgment of God . The criminal was ordered, at the option 
of the judge, to prove his innocence or guilt, by the ordeal of 
cold water, of boiling water, or red hot iron. He was lied 
hand and foot, anjd thrown into a pool, to«inJk or swim ^ he ^^ 
made to fetch a ring from the bottom of a vessel of h&iiof 
water, or to walk barefooted over burning ploughshares. 
History records examples • of those wonderful experiments 
having been made without injury or pain. 
- 8. Another peculiarity of the laws and manners ,of the ijorli- 
em nations, was judicial combat. Both in civil suits, and m 
the trial of crimes, the party destitute of legal proofs mign^ 
challenge his antagonist to mortal combat, and rest the cause 
upon its issue. This sanguinary and most iniquitous custoS) 
which may be traced to this day in the practice of duelling) ^^ 
the authority of law in the court of the constable and marshal, 
even in :the last century in France and England. 

SECTION VI. 

«ETROSPBCTJV» yi»W 9F THE AFFAJRS OP THE CHUUCH Utf!^^ 
THE AGE OiT CfiAIIIdUttAGNE. 

1* The Arian aad Pdagian heresies divided the diristiaQ 
church for many ages. In the four* century, Arius, a fte&- 
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byter of Alexandria, maintained the separate and inferior na-^ » 
tni^ of the second person of the Trinity, regarding Christ as 
the noblest of created beings, through whose agency the Cv^ 
atorha^ formed the universe.f His doctrine was cond€mne<l 
in the council of Nice, held by Constantine, A, D. 325, who 
afterward became a convert to it. For many centuries it had 
an extensive influence, and produced the sects of the Euno- 
xnians^ Semi-Arians, Eusebians, &c. 

2. In the beginning of the fifth century, Pelagius and Cae- 
lestius, the former a native of Britain, the latter of Ireland, de- 
fied the, doctrine of original sin, and the necessity of divioe 
grace to enlighten the understanding, and purify the heart ; 
and maintained the sufficiency of man's natural powers for 
the attainment of the highest degrees of piety and virtue^ 
These tenets were ably combatted by St. Augustine, and con- 
demned by an ecclesiastical council, but have ever continued 
to find many supporters. 

3. The most obstinate source of controversy in those ages 
was the worship of images ; a practice which was at first op- 
posed by the clergy, but was afterward, from interested mo- 
tives, countenanced and vindicated by them. It was, how- 
ever, long a subject of divisio):i,in the church. The emperor " 
Leo the Isaurian, A. D. 727/|fUempted to suppress this idola* 
try,'by the destruction of every statue and picture found in 
the churches, and by punishment of their worshippers ; but , 
this intemperate zeal rather increased than repressed the su» 
perstition. His son Constantine Copronj^mus, with wiser po« 
licy, procured its condemnation by the church. 

4. From the doctrines of the Platonic and Stoic philosophy, 
which recommended the purification of the soul, by redeeming 
it from its subjection to the sense^, arose the system of penan- 
ces, mortification, religious sequestration, and monacliism. 
After Constantine had put an end to the persecution of the 
Christians, many conceived it a duty to prQcuve' for them- 
selves voluntary grievances and sufierings. Tfcey retuhed 
into caves and hermitages, and there practised the most ri- 
gorous mortifications of the flesh, by fasting, scourgjag, vigils, 
&c. This phrenzy fir$t showed itself in Egypt in the fburth 
century, whence it spread over all the east, a groat part o|]^ 
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Africa, and within^ the limits of the bishopric of Rome. In 
the time of Theodosias, those devotees began to form commu- 
nities or ccenoiia, each associate binding himself by oath to 
observe the rules of his order/ St. Benedict introduced 
monachism into Italy, under the (reign of Totila : and liis or- 
der, the Benedictine, soon became extremely numerous and 
opulent. Many rich donations were made by the devout and 
charitable, who believed that they profited by the prayers of 
the monks. Benedict sent colonies into Sicily and France, 
whence they soon spread over all Europe*. 

5. In the cast, the monachi solitarii {solitary monkij were 
first incorporated into cosnohia^ by St. Basil, bishop of Caesa- 
ria, in the middle of the fourth centqry ; and some time be- 
fore that period the first monasteries for women were founded 
in Egypt by the sister of St. Pacomo. From tliese, in the 
following age, sprung a variety of orders, under different 
rules. The rule of the canons regular was framed after the 
model of the apostolic life. To chastity, obedience, and po- 
verty, the mendicants added the obligation of begging alms. 
The military religious orders were unknown till the age of 
the holy wars. (Sect. XVII, § 3.) The monastic fi-aterni- 
ties owed their reputation chiefly to the little literary know- 
ledge which, in those ages of ignorance, they exclusively pos- 
sessed. 

6. In the fifth century arose a set of fanatics, ievmtAstylitt»y 
OF pillar-saints, who passed their lives on the tops of pillar^ 
of various heights. Simeon of^Syria lived 37 years, and died 
on a pillar 60 feet high. This phrenzy prevailed in the east 
for many centuries. 

'For a curious account of the fanaticism of the Hindoos, *«« 
Tennanf^s Indian Recreations, 

* About the year of Christ 325, the first regular doistcr io the wrorW ww 
established at Tabenua, a village situate on an island in the Nile, bj a dii* 
banded faoatical soldier, named Pachomius. He founded eight other cloifters 
in thedesarts of Thebais, and also the 0rst nunnerj, which was built at Ts- 
benna, by his order, under the agency of his sister. 

Paul, a native of Thebea, was the first Christian hermit. Of all the henail* 
of ancient times, Antonius, an Egyptian peasant, was the most famoui. He 
died in the early part of Uie fourUi century, and is adored in all mooasteries. 
raneties of lAteraturc, vo/. //, page 157 and 279. ^ t Editor, 
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7. Auricular confession, which had been abolished in the 
east in the fourth century, began to be in use in the west in 
the age of Charlemagne, and has ever since prevailed in the 
Romish church. The canonization of saints was, for near 
twelve centuries, practised by every bishop. Pope Alexan- 
der IIJ, one of the most vicious of men, first claimed and as- 
sumed this right, as the exclusive privilege of the successor 
of St. Peter. 

8. The conquests of Charlemagne spread Christianity in 
»he north of Europe ; but all beyond the limits of. his con- 
quests waa idolatrous. Britain and Ireland had received the 
light of Christianity at an earlier period ; but it was afterward 
extinguished, and again revived under the Saxon heptarchy. 

SECTION VII. 

«lfFia& OF THE WEST UNDER THE SUCCESSORS OF CHARLE- 
MAGNE. 

1 ., The empire of Charlemagne, raised and supported sole- 
ly by his abilities, fell to pieces under his weak posterity. 
Lewis (/c Dthimnaire,) the only s^urvivor of his lawful Vons, 
was consecrated emperor and king of the Franks at Aix la^ 
Chapelle, A. D. 816. Among the first acts of his reign was 
the partition of his dominions among his children. To Pepin 
his second, son, he gave Aquitaine, a third part of the south 
of France ; to Lewis, the youngest, Bavariais^nd he associat- 
ed his eldest son Lbtbarius with himself in4he government of 
the rest. The three princes quarrelled among themselves, 
agreeing in nothing but in hostility against their father. They 
made open war against him, supported by Pope Gregory IV. 
The pretence was, that the emperor having a yoynger son, 
Charles, born after this partition of bis states, wanted to give 
hhn likewise a share, which could not be done but at the ex- 
pense of his elder brothers. Lewis was bompelled to surren- 
der himself a prisoner to his rebellious sons.' They confined 
him for a year to a monastery, till, on a new quarrel between 
Lew^ the younger, and Pepin, Lotharius once more restored 
his0Bier to the throne: but his spirits were broken, his 
liealth was decayed, and he finished, soon after, an inglorious 
and turbulent reign, A. D. 840. n ] 
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2, "the dissentions of the brothers still continued. Lotha- 
rius, noVemperor, and Pepin, his brodier's son, having takea 
up anns a^inst the two other sons of Lewis le Dthormaire^ 
Lewis of ^varia and Charles the Bald, were defeated by 
them in the batde ofsFontenai, where 100,000 are said toh^ve 
fallen in the field. The church, in those times, was a prime 
organ of the civil policy. A council of bishops immediately 
assembled, and solemnly deposed Lotharius. At the same 
time they assumed an equal andiority over his conquerors, 
whom ihey permiiied to reign, on the express condition of sub- 
missive obedience to the supreme spiritual authority .) Yet Lo- 
tharius, though excommunicated and deposed, found means 
to accommodate matters with his brotb^lrs, who agreed to a 
new partition of the empire. By the treaty of Verdun, A. D. 
843, the western part of France, termed Neustria and Aqui- 
taine, was assigned to Charles the Bald \ Lotharius, with the 
title of emperor, bad tlie nominal sovereignty of Italy, and the 
rpal territory ofX.orraine, Fi-anchp Compte^ Provence, and the 
L)M)nnois ;, the s^are of Lewis was the kingdom of^ Germany. • 
J[yTl\i(i3,was Germany finally separated from the empire of 
^ the Franks, "^n^tlie^ death of Lotharius, Charles the Bald 
assumed the empire,\or, as is^aid, purchased it from Pope 
John VIH, upon condition of holding it as vassal to the holy 
see. This prince, after a weak and inglorious reignJ died by 
poison, A. b. 877. He was the first of the French monarchs 
who made dignities and tides hereditary. Under the dis- 
tracted reigns of the Carlovingian kings, the nobles attained 
great power, and commanded a formidable vassalage. They 
strengthened themselves in their castles and fortresses, and 
bid defiance to the arm of government^ while the country was 
ravaged and desolated by their feuds. | 

4. In the reign of Charles the Bald, France was plundered 
by the Normans, a new race of Goths from Scandinavia, who 
had begun their depredations in the time of Charlemagne, and 
were only checked in their progress by the terror of his- arms. 
They sailed up the Seine, and plundered Rouen, A; D. 843; 
while another fieet entering the Loire, laid waste and pl^^er- 
ed the country in its vicinity, carrying into captivity men, wo- 
i^en, and children. In the following year they attacked the 
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tioasU of England, France, and Spain, but were repelled from 
the last by the good conduct and courage of its Mahometan 
i mlers* In 845 they Entered the Elbe, plundered Hamburgh, 
and penetrated far into Germany^ Eric,'king of Denmark, 
who commanded the Normans, sent once more a fleet into the 
S6ine, which advanced to Paris. Its inhabitants fled, and the 
city was burnt. Another 'fleet, with little resistance, pillaged 
Boordeaux. To avert the arms of those lavagers, Charles 
thjd Bald bribed them with money ; and his successor, Charles 
the Gross, yielded them a part of his Flemish dominions. 
Those submissive acts were only incentives to fresh depre-i 
dation. Paris was attacked a second time, but gallantly de- 
fended by Count Odo, or Eudes, and the venerable bishop 
Goslin. A truce was a second dme concluded ; but the bar- 
barians' only changed the scene of their attack : they besieg- 
ed Sens, and plundered Burgundy .y/ An assembly of the states, 
held at Mentz, deposed the unworthy Charles, and conferred 
the crown on the more deserving Eudes, who, during a reign 
of ten years, bravely withstood the Normans, A great part 

"■ of the states of France^ however, refused his title to the crown, 
and gave their allegiance to Charles, surnamed the Simple. 
5. RoUo, the Norman, in 912, compelled the king of France 

j^ to yield him a large portion of the territory of f{eustria, and 
to give him his daughter in marriage. The new kingdom 
was now called Normandy, of which Rouen was the capital.! 
From those Norman warriors were descended the people who 
afterward conquered England. 

"■'^ SECTION VIII. 

EMPIRE OF THE EAST DURING TH£ EIGHTH AND NINTH C^H* 

TURIES. 

1 . While the new empire of the west was thus rapidly tend-^ 
ing to dissolution, the empire of Constantinople still retained 
a vestige of its ancient grandeur* It had lost its African and 
Syrian dependencies, and was plundered by the Saracens on. 
the eastern frontier, and ravaged on the north and west by the 
Abari and Bulgarians. The capital, though splendid and ren 
iined, vras a constant scene .of rebellions and conspiracies ^ . 
and the imperial £aimily itself exhibited a series of the most 
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horrid crimes and atrocities. One emperor was put to deatt"^* 
in i*evenge of murder and incest ; another was, poisoned by 
bis queen ; a third was assassinated in the bath by his own 
domestics ; a fourth tore out the eyes of bis brothers : the em- 
press Irene, respectable for her talents, was infamous for the 
murder of hei* only son* Of such character was that series 
of princes who swayed the sceptre of the east nearly 20O 
years* 

^4 In the latter part of this period a most violeat controver- 
sy was maintained respecting the worship of images, which 
Were alternately destroyed and replaced, according to Jhe hu- 
mour of the sovereign- The female sex was their most zeal- 
ous supporter* This was not the only subject of division in 
the chi'istian church ; the doctrines of the Manichees were 
then extremely prevalent, and the sword was frequently em- 
ployed to support and propagate their tenets. 
" 3. The misfortunes of the empire were increased by an in- 
vasion of the! Russians from the Palus Mdeotis.and Euxine. 
In the reignvof Leo, named the philosopher,^ the Turks, anew 
race of barbarians, of Scythian or Tartarian breed, began to 
make effectual inroads on its territories. About the same 
time its domestic calamities were aggravated by the separa- 
tion of the Greek from the Latin church, of which we shall 
treat under the following section. 

♦SECTION IX. 

STAtE OF THB CifiURCH IN THE ElGHTil AKD' NINTH CENTU- 
RIES, m 
1. The popes had begun to acquire a temporal authority 
under Pepin leBref Oind Charlemagne, from the donations of 
territory made by those princes, and they were now gradually 
extending a spiritual jurisdiction over all the christian king* 
d6ms»; j Nicholas 1 proclaimed to the whole world his para- 
mount judgment in appeal from the sentences of all spiritual 
judicatories ; his power of assembling counsels of the church, 
and of regulating it by the canons of those councils ; the right 
of exercising his authority by legates in all the kingdoms of 
Europe, and the control of the pope over all princes and go- 
vernors. Literary imposture gave its support to these prct^ 
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lenc€s. Certain spurious epistles wete written in tbe name of 
^ Isidorus, with the design of proving the justice of the claims 
of the pope • and the forgery of those epistles was not com* 
pletely exposed till the sixteenth century. Among the pre- 
rogatives of the popes was the regulation of the marriages of 
all the crowned heads, by the extreme extension of the prohi- 
bitions of the canon Jaw, with which they alone had the power 
of dispensing. 

2. One exU-aordinary event (if true) afforded, in the ninth 
century, a ludicrous interruption to the boasted succession of 
regular bisftops from the days of St. Peter, the election of a 
female pope, who is said to have ably governed the church for 
three years, till detected by jhe birth of a child. Till the re- 
formation of religion by Luther, this event was not regarded 
by the Catholics as incredible, nor disgraceful to the church : 
since that time its truth or falsehood has been a subject of 
keen controversy between the Protestants and Catholics ; and 
the evidence for its falsehood seems to preponderate*. 

3. The church was thus gradually extending its influence, 
and its head arrogating the control ov«r sovereign, princes, . 
who, by a singular interchange of character, seem, in those 
ages^ to have fix^d their chief attention on spiritual concefrns. 
Kings, dukesy and counts, neglecting iKeir temporal duties, ^ 
»hut themselves up in cloisters, and spent their lives in pray- 
-ers and penances. Ecclesiastics were employed in all the 
departments of secular governmenti^ey alotie conducted all 
public measures and state negociations, vvhicb^of course, they 
directed to the great objects of advancing the interests of the 

_ church, and establishing the paramount authority of the holy 
see. y * 

4. At this period, however, when the jjopedom seemed to 
have attained its highest ascendancy, it suffered a severe 

• The existence of this female pope, called Pope Joan, has been derided by 
some late critics; and their arguments on the subject are plausible at least. 
To the improbability of such a fitrange occurrence it may be added, that ac- 
curate chronologies, and even the testimony of a contemporary, Anastasius in- 
dissolubly link the death of Leo and the elevation of Benedict, both which 
events are fixed by them to the year 857. OrtgoryH HisUfrp of the Christum, 
Chufeh, vol, /, Century 9, C/iap, t. Ediit»* 
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wound in that remarkable schism which separated the patri' 
archates of Rome and Constantinopley or the Greek and Latin 
<:faurches. The Roman pontiff had hitherto claimed the right 
of nominating the patriarch of Constantinople. The empe- 
ror Michael III denied this right, and deposing the pope's 
patriarch, Ignatius, appointed the celebrated Photius in his 
stead* Pope Nicholas I, resenting this afiront with a high 
spirit, deposed and excommunicated Photius, A. D. 863, who, 
in his. turn, pronounced a similar sentence against the pope. 
The church was divided, each patriarch being supported by 
many bishops and their dependent clergy. The Greek and 
Latin bishops had long differed in many points of fHactice 
and discipline, as the celibacy of the clergy, the shaving of 
their beards, &c. ; but in reality the prime source of division 
was the ambition of the rival pontiffs, and the jealousy of the 
Greek emperors, unwilling to admit the control of Rome, and 
obstinately asserting every prerogative which they conceived 
to be annexed to the capital of the Roman empire. As nei- 
ther party would yield in ?ts pr^itensions, the division of the 
Greek and Latin church^ became permanent from this dme. 
5. Amid those ambit/ous contests for ecclesiastical power 
and pre-eminence, the christian religion was disgraced, both 
by the practice and by th^ principles of its teachers. Worldly 
ambition, gross voluptuousness, and grosser ignorance, cha- 
racterized all ranks of the clergy ; and the open sale of bene- 
fices placed them often in the hands of the basest and most 
profligate of men. i Yet the character of Photius forms an il- 
Ifistrious exception. Though bred a statesman and a soldier, 
and in both these respecis of great reputation, be attained, by 
his singular abilities, learning, and worth, the highest dignity 
of the church. His Bihliothica is a monument of the most 
various knowledge, erudition, and critical judgment. 

SECTION X. 

or THE SABACENS IN THE EIGHTH AXD MNTH CENTURIES. 

1. In the beginning of the eighth century the Saracens sub- 
verted the monarchy of the Visigoths in Spain, and easily 
overran the country. They had lately founded in Africa the 
empire of Morocco, which was governed by Muza, viceroy of 
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the caliph Valid Almanzor. Muza sent hi» general Tariph 
into Spain, who, in one memorable battle, fought A. D. 713, 
stripped the Gothic kingRodrigo of his crown and life. The 
cpnquerors, satisfied with the sovereignty of the country, left 
the vanqui3hed Goths in possession of their property, laws, and 
religion. Abdallah, the Moor^ married the widow of Rodri- 
go ; hence the two nations of Spain and Morocco formed a 
perfect union. One small part of the rocky country of Astu- . 
ria alone, adhered to its christian prince, Pelagius, who main- 
tained his little sovereignty, ind transmitted it inviolate to his 
successors. 

2. The Moors pushed their conquests beyond the Pyren- 
nees ; but division arising among their emirs, and civil wars 
ensuing, Lew.i» le Debonnaire took advantage of the turbulent 
state of the country, and invaded and seized Barcelona. The 
Moorish sovereignty in the north of Spain » was weakened by 
throwing off its dependence on the caliphs 1^ and in this junc^ 
ture the christian sovereignty of the AsturiJs, under Alphonso 
the Chaste, began to make vigorous encroachoients on the 
territory of the Moors. Navarre and Arragon, roused by this 
example, chose each a christian king, and boldly asserted 
their liberty and independence. 

3. While the Moors of Speiin were thus losing ground in the 
north, they were highly flourishing in the southern parts of 
the kingdom. Abdalrahman, the last heir of the family of the 
Ommiades, (the Abasside now enjoying the caliphate,) was 
recognized as the true representative of the ancient line by the 
southern Moors, fie fixed the seat of his government at Cor- 
dova, whicii, for two centuries from that time, was the capital 
of a splendid monarchy. This period, from the middle of 
the eighth to the middle of the tenth century, is the most bril- 
liant era of Arabian magnificence^ Whilst Haroun Alraschld 
made Bagdat illustrious by the splendoi^r of the arts and sci^ 
.ences, the Moors of Cordova vied with their brethren of Asia 
in the same honourable pursuits, and were undoubtedly at this 
period the most enligl^tened of jthe states of Europe. Under 
a series of able princes they gained the highest reputation, 
Jboth in arts and arms, of all the nations of the we^t. 

4. The Saracens w^re s^t this time extending their con* 
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quests in almost every quarter of the world. The.Mabome- 
tan religion was- professed over a great; part of India, and all 
along the eastern and Mediterranean cfilft^t of Africa. The 
African Saracens invaded Sicily, and proj^ked the conquest 
of Italy. They actually laid siege to Rome, which was nobly 
defended by Pope Leo IV.\ They were repulsed, their ships 
were dispersed by a storm, and their army w^as destroyed, 
A. D. 848. 

5. The Saracens»might have raised an immense empire, if 
they had acknowledged only one head ; but their states were 
always disunited./ Egypt, Morocco, Spain, India, had all 
their separate sovereigns, who continued to respect the ca- 
liph of Bagdat a^ the successor of the prophet, but acknow- 
ledged no temporal subjection to his governmait. 

SECTION XL 

EMPIRE OP THE WEST AND ITALY tN THE TElfTH AND ELE* 
VENTH CENTURIES. 

1. The empire founded by' Charlemagne now subsisted 
' only in name. Arnold, a, bastard son of Carloman, possessed 
Germany. Italy was divided between Guy, duke ot Spolet- 
to, and Berengarius, duke of Priuli, who had received those 
dutchies from Charles the Bald. France, though claimed by 
Arnold, was governed by Eudes. Thus the empire in reali*- 
ty consisted only of a part of Germany, while France, Spain, 
Italy, Burgundy, and the countries between the Maes and 
'Rhine, were all subject to different powers J^The emperors 
ware at this time elected by the bishops and grandees, all of 
whom claimed a voice. In this manner Lewis, tbe soo of 
Arnold, the last of the blood" of Charlemagne, was chosen em- 
peror after the death of his father. On his demise, Otho, 
duke of Saxony, by his credit with his brother grandees, con^ 
ferfed the empire on Conrad, duke of Franconia, at whos^ 
death, Henry, sumamed the Fowler, son of the same Duke 
Otbo, was elected emperor, A. D; 918* 

9. Henry I, (the Fowler,) a prince of great abilities, intro- 
duced order ai>d good ' govetou^eui into the empire. He nnited 
the grandees, and curbed their usurpations ; built, embellished, 
tod fortified Che cities $ aad eeforced with great rigour th^ 
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execution of the laws, in the repression of all enormities. He 
had been consecrated by his own bishops, and maintained no 
correspondence with the see of Rome. 

3. His son Otho, (the Great,) A. D, 938, again united Italy 
to the empJW, and kept the popedom in complete subjeciionJT] 
He made Denmark tributary to the imperial crown, annexea 
the crown of Bohemia to his own 4o«ninions, and seemed to 
aim at a paramount authority over all the sovereigns of Europe. 

4. Otho owed his ascendancy in Italy to the disorders of the 
' papacy. Formosus, twice excommunicated by Pope John VIII, 
xhad arrived at the triple crown. On his death, his rival, Pope 

Stephen VII, caused his body to be dug out of the grave, and, 
after trial for his crimes, condemned it to be flung into the Ti- 
ber. The friends of Formosus had interest to procure the de- 
position of Stephen, who was strangled in prison. They 
sought and found his body, and buried it. A succeeding pope, 
Sergius III, again dug up this ill-fated carcass, and threw it into 
the Tiber. \Two infamous women, Marozia and Theodora, 
managed the popedom for many years, and filled the chair of 
St. Peter with their own gallants, or their adulterous offspring. 
Such was the state of the holy see, when Berengarius, duke of 
Priuli, disputed the sovereignty of Italy with Hugh of Aries. 
The Italian states and Pope John XII, who took part against 
Berengarius, invited Otho to compose the disorders of the 
country. He entered Italy, defeated Berengarius, and was. 
consecrated emperor by the pope, with the titles of Caesar and 
Augustus ; in return for which honours, he confirmed the dona- 
tions made to the holy see by his predecessors, Pepin, Charle- , 
magne, and Lewis the Debonnaire, A. D. 962. 

5. But John XII was false to his new ally. He made his 
peace with Berengarius, and both turned their arms against 
the emperor. Otho flew back to Rome, and revenged himself 
by the trial and deposition of the pope ; but he had scarcely 
left the city, when John, by the aid of his party, displaced his 
rival Leo VIII. Othb once more returned, and took exem- 
plary vengeance on his enemies, by hanging one half of the 
senate. .Jpalling together the Lateran council, he created a 
new pope, and obtained from the assembled bishops a solemn 
acknowledgment of the absokl^ right of the emperor to tlecfTp 
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to the papacy, to give the investiture of the crown of Italy, and 
to nominate to all vacant bishoprics ; concessions observed no 
longer than while the emperor was present to enforce them. 

6. Such was the state of Rome and Italy under Otho the 
Great ; and it continued to be much the same Under his suc- 
cessors for a century. The emperors asserted their sovereignty 
over Italy and the popedom, though with a constant resistance- 
en the part of the Romans, and a general repugnance of the 
pope, when once established. In those ages of ecclesiastical 
profligacy, it was not unusual tp put up the popedom to sale. 
Benedict VIII, and John XIX, two brothers, publicly bought 
the chair of St. Peter, one after the other ; and, to keep it k 
their family, it was purchased afterward by their friends for 
Benedict IX, a child of twelve years of age. Three popes, 
each pretending regular election and equal right, agreed first 
to divide the revenues between them, and afterward sold all 
their shares to a fourth* 

7. The emperor Henry III, a prince of great ability, stre« 
nuously vindicated his right to supply the pontifical cbaifr 
and created three successive popes without opposition. 



SECTION XII. 

R1&T6&Y or BRITAIN, TROM ITS EARLIEST PERIOI) DOWN TO 
THE NORKAN CONQUEST. 

!• The history of Britain has been postponed to this time, 
that it may be considered in one connected view, from its ear* 
liest period to the end of the Anglo Saxon government. 

We strive not to pierce through that mist of obscurity whicb 
veils the origntal poptilatton of the British isles ; remarking 
only, as a matter of high probability, that they derived their 
first inhabitants from the Celtae of Gaul. Their autheotic 
history commences with the fiirst Ronaao invasion ; and w(! 
learn from Csesar and Tacitus,, that the country was then 
advanced far beyond the sarage state of society. It was di- 
irided into a number c^smaK independent sovere^nties, each 
prince having a regular army and a fixed ^v^iuH? The 
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manners, language, and religion of the people, were the same 
as those of the Gallic Celtae. The religion was a druidical 
system, whose influence pervaded every department of the 
govermnent, and, by its power over the minds of the people, 
supplied the imperfection of laws. 

2. Julius Caesar, iaifter the conquest of Gaul, turned his 
eyes toward Britain. He landed on the southern coast of 
the island, 65 A. GL, And, meeting with obstinate resistance, 
though on the whole, gaining some advantage, he was oWig- 
ed, after a short campaign, to withdraw for the winter into 
Gaul. He returned in the following summer with a great 
increase of force^(an army of 20,000 foot, a competent body 
of horse, and a fleet of 800 sail. The independent chiefs of 
the Britons united their forces under Cassibelanus, king of 
the Trinobantes, and encountering the legions with great 
i^solution, displayed iail the ability of practised warriors. 
But the contest was vain. Caesar, advanced into the country, 
burnt Verulamium, the capital of Cassibelanus, and, aftei^ 
forcing the Britons into articles of submission, returned to 
Gaul. (jB t:-/-— / 

^^ The domestic disorders of Italy gave tranquillity to the 
Britons 1 for near a century ; but, ib the reign of Claudius, the 
conquest of the island was determined. The emperor landed 
in Britain, and compelled the submission of the south-eastern 
provinces. Ostorius Scapula defeated Caractacus, who was 
sent prisoner to Rome. Suetonius Paulinus, the general of 
Nero, destroyed Moiia, (Anglesey, or, as others think, Man,) 
the centre of the druidical superstition. The Iceni (inhabit- 
ants of Norfolk and Sufiblk) under their queen Boadicea, at- 
tacked several of the Roman settlements. London, with its^ 
Roman garrison, was burnt to ashes. But a decisive battle 
ensued, in which 80,000 of the Britons fell in the field, A. D. 
61. Thirty years after, in the reign of Titus, the reduction 
of the island was completed by the Roman general, Julius 
Agricola. He secured the Roman province against invasion 
from the Caledonians, by walls and garrisons ; and reconciled 
the southern inhabitants to the government of their conquer- 
oi», by the introduction of Roman arts and improvement. 
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Under Sevcrus, the Roman province was extended far into 

the north of Scotland. 

4. With the decline of the Roman power in the west, the 
southern Britons recovered their liberty, bat it was only to 
become the object of incessant predatory invasion from their 
brethren of the north. The Romans, after rebuilding .the 
wall of Severus, finally bid adieu to Britain, A. D. 448. 
The Picts and Caledonians now broke down upon the south, 
ravaging and desolating the country, without a purpose of 
conquest, and merely, as it appears, for the supply of their 
temporary wants. After repeated application for aid from 
Rome, without success, the Britons meanly solicited the Sax- 
ons for succour and protection. 

5. The Saxons received the embassy with great satis&ic^ 
tion. Britain had been long known to them m their piratical 
voyages to its coasts. They landed to the amount of 1600, 
under the command of Hengist and Horsa, A. D. 450 ; and 
joining the South Britons, soon compelled the Scots to retire to 
their mountains. They next turned their thoughts to the en- 
tire reduction of the Britons, and received large reinforcements 
of their countrymen. After an obstinate contest of near HO 
years, they rwiuced the whole of England under the Saxon 
government. Seven distinct provinces became as maay in- 
dependent kingdoms. 

6. The history of the Saxon heptarchy is uninteresting, 
< from its obscurity and confusion. It is sufficient to mark 

the duration of the several kingdoms, till their union under 
Egbert. Kent began in 455, and lasted, under seventeen 
princes, till 827, wh^n it was subdued by the West Saxons. 
Under Ethelbert, one of its kings, the Saxons were convert- 
ed to Christianity by the monk Augustine. Northumberland 
began in 597, and lasted, under twenty-three kings, till 792. 
East Anglia began in 575, and ended in 793. Mercia sub- 
sisted from 582 to 827. Essex had fourteen princes, from 527 
to' 747. Sussex had five kings before its reduction under the 
dominion of the West Saxons, about 600. Wessex (the coun- 
try of the West Saxons) began in 519, and had not subsisted 
above eighty years, when Cadwalla, king of Wessex, conquer- 
ed Sussex, and' annexed it to his dominions. As there was 
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no fixed rule of sucdession, it was the policy of the Saxon 
princes to put to death all the rivals of their intended succes- 
sor. From this cause, and from the passion for celibacy, the 
royal families were nearly extinguished in the kingdoms of 
the heptarchy ; and ISgbert, prince of the West Saxons, re- 
mained the sole surviving descendant of the Saxon conquer- 
ors of Britain. This circumstance, so favourable to his am- 
bition, prompted him to attempt the conquest of the heptar- 
chy ;' and he succeeded in the enterprise. By his victorious 
arms and judicious policy, all the separate states^ were united 
into' one great kingdom, A. D. 827, near 400 years after the , 
first arrival of the Saxons in Britain. ' > - t / /^ ' * ' *' 

7. England, thws united, was far from enjoying tranquilli- 
ty. The piratical Normans or Danes, had for fifty years de- 
solated her coasts, and continued, for some centuries after this 
period, to be a perpetual scourge to the country. Under Al- 
fred, (the Great,) grandson of Egbert, the kingdom was from 
this cause reduced to extreme wretchedness. The heroic Al- 
fred, in one year, defeated the Danes in eight batdes ; but a 
new irruption of their countrymen, forced him to' solicif a 
peace, which those pirates constantly interrupted by n^w hos- 
tilities. Alfred was compelled to seek safety, for many 
months, in an obscure quarter of the country, till the disorders 
of the Danish army offered a fair opportunity of attacking 
them, which he improved, to the entire defeat of his enemies. 
He might have destroyed them all, but chose rather to spare 
and to incorporate them with his English subjects. This cle- 
mency did not restrain their countrymen from attempting a 
new invasion. They were again defeated with immense loss ; 
and the extreme severity, which it was necessary to exer- 
cise against the vanquished, had the effect of suspending the 
Danish depredations for several years. . 

8. Alfred, whether considered in his public or private cha- 
racter, deserves to be reckoned among the best and greatest 
of princes. He united the most enterprising and heroic spirit 
with consummate prudence and moderation ; the utmost vi- 
gour of authority with the most engaging gentleness of man- 
ner ; the most exemplary justice, with the greatest lenity ; 
the talents of the statesfaan, and the man of letters, with the 
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intrepid resolution and conduct of the general* He found the 
kingdom in the most miserable condition to which anarchy^ 
domestic barbarism, and foreign hostility, could reduce it : he 
brought it to a pitch of eminence, surpassing, in many re^ 
spects, the situation of its contemporary nations. 

9. Alfred divided England into counties, with their subdi- 
visions of hundreds and tithings. The tithing, or decennary, 
consisted of ten families, over 'which presided a titiung-man, 
or borg -holder ; and ten tithings composed the hundred. Eve- 
ry householder was answerable for his family, and the tithing- 
man for all within his tithing. In the decision at differences, 
the tithtng-man had the assistance of the rest of his decenna- 
ry. An appeal lay finom the decennary to the court of the 
hundred, which was assembled every four weeks ; and the 
cause was tried by a jury of twelve freeholders, sworn to do 
impartial justice. An annual meeting of the hundred was 
held for the regulation of the police erf the district. The 
county court, superior to that of the hundred, and consisting 
of all the freeholders, met twice a-year, after Michaelmas and 
Easter, to determine appeals from the hundreds, and settle 
disputes between the inhabitants of different hundreds. The 
ultimate appeal from all those courts lay to the king in coun- 
cil ; and the frequency of those appeals prompted Alfred to 
extreme circumspection in the api^ntment of his judges. 
He composed, for the regulation of those courts, and of his 
kingdom, a body of laws, the basis of the common law of Eng- 
land. 

10. Alfred gave every encouragement to the cultivation of 
learning, as the best means of eradicating barbarism. He in- 
vited, from every quarter of Europe, the learned to reside in 
his dominions, established schools, and is said to have found- 
ed the university of Oxford. He was an accomplished scho- 
lar for the age in which he lived, as appears from the works 
which he composed : Poetical Apologues, the Translation of 
the Histories of Bede and Orosius, and of Boethius on the 
Consolation of Philosophy* In every view of his character 
we must regard Alfred the Great as one of the best and wi- 
sest men that ever occupied the regal seat. He died at the 
age of fifty^hree, A. D. 901, afier a glorious reign of twen-^ 
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1 1. The admirable institutions of Alfred were partially and 
feebly enforced under his successors; and England, sttUa 
prey to the ravages of the Danes and interline disorder, re- 
lapsed into confusion and barbarism* The reigns of Edward 
the elder, the son of Alfred, and of his successors, Athelstan, 
Edmund, and Edred, were tumultuous and anarchical. The 
clergy began to extend their authority over the throne, and a se- 
ries of succeeding princes were the obsequious slaves of theiK 
tyranay and ambition. In the reign of Ethelred, A. D. 98 1» 
4he Dances seriously projected the conquest of England ; and, 
led by Sweyn, king of Denmark, and Olaus, king of Norway, 
made a formidable descent, won several important battles, 
and were restrained from the destruction of London only by a 
dastardly submission, and a promise of tribute to be paid by 
the inglorious Ethelred. The English nobility were ashamed 
of their prjnce, and, seeing no other relief to the kingdom, 
made a tender of the crown to the Danish monarch. On the 
death of Sweyn, Ethelred attempted to rega,in his kingdom, 
but foun<j in Canute, the son of Sweyn, a prince determintd 
to support his claims. On the death of Ethelred, his son Ed* 
mund Ironside gallantly, but ineffectually, opposed Canute. 
At length a partition oi the kingdom was made between Ca- 
nute and^ Edmund, which, after a few months, the Danes an- 
nulled l^y the murder of Edmund, thus securing to their mcMi- 
arch Caii^te the throne of all England, A. D. ^01 7. Edmund 
{eft two cHRdren, Edgar Atheling, and Margaret, afterward 
wife to Malcolm Canmore, king of Scotland. 

12. Canute^ the most powerful monarch ojf his time, sove*' 
reign of Denmark, Norway, and England, swayed, for seven- 
teen years, the sceptre of England with a firm and vigorous 
liand. He jvas severe in the beginning of his reign, while 
liis government was insecure ; but mild and equItaUe, when 
possessed of a settled dominion. He left, A.D. 1036, three 
sons, Sweyn, who was crowned king of Norway, Harold, 
who succeeded to the throne of England, and Hardicanute, 
sovereign of Denmark. Harold, a merciless tyrant, died in 
the fourth, year of his reign, and was succeeded by Hardica- 
4[iUte, ^irhoi ^ifter a violent administration of two years, died 
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in a fit of debauch. The English seize<l thijs opportunity of 
shaking off the Danish yoke, and conferred the crown on Ed- 
ward, a younger son of Ethelred, rejecting the preferable right 
of Edgar Atheling, the son of Edmund, who, unfortunately for 
his pretensions, was then abroad in Hungary. Edward, sor- 
named the Confessor, A. D. 1041, reigned weakly and inglo- 
riously for twenty-five years. The rebellious attempts of 
Godwin, earl of Wessex, aimed at nothing less than a usurpa- 
tion of the crown ; and, on his death, his son Harold, cher- 
ishing secretly the same views of ambition, had the address t^ 
secure to his interest a very formidable party in the kingdom. 
Edward, to defeat those views,- bequeathed the crown to Wil- 
liam, duke of Normandy, a prince whose great abilities and 
personal p^wess, had rendered his name illustrious over Ea- 
rope. 

13. On the death of Edward the Confessor, 1066, the 
\tsurper Harold took possession of the throne, which the in- 
trepid Norman determined immediately to reclaim as hi^ in- 
heritance of right. He made the most formidable. prepara- 
tions, aided, in this age of roipantic enterprise, by many of 
thie sovereign princes, and a vast body of the nobility, from tlie 
different continental kingdoms. A Norwegian fleet of 300 
sail entered the Humber, a river (or rather an estuary) on the • 
eastern coast of England. The troops were disembarked, 
and after one successful engagement, were defeated by the 
English army in the interest of Harold. Williafn landed bis 
army on the coast of Sussex, to the amount of 60,000 ; and 
the English, under Harold, flushed with their recent success, 
hastily advanced to meet him, being imprudently resolved to 
venture all on one decisive battle. The total rout and dis- 
comfiture, of the English army in the field of Hastings, on the 
14th day of October, 1066, and the death of Harold, after 
some fruitless attempts of further resistance, put William, 
duke of Normandy, in possession of the ihrom of England. 
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SECTION XIII. 

OP THE GOVERNMENT, LAWS, AND MANNERS OP THE ANOLO- 

SAXONS. 

1 . The government, laws, and manners of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons have become a subject of inquiry to modern writers, (as 
Joeing supposed to have had influence in the formation of the 
British constitution j The government of the Saxons was th^ 
same as that of all the ancient Germanic nations ; and they 
naturally retained, in their new setdement in Britain, a policy 
similar to their accustomed usages. Their subordination wa3 
chiefly military, tKe king having no more authority than what 
belonged to the general, or military leader. There was no 
strict rule of succession to the throne ; for though iheiking 
was generally chosen from the family of the last prince, yet 
the choice usually fell on the person of the best capacity for 
government. In some instances the destination of the last so* 
vereign regulated the choice. We know very little of the na- 
ture of the Anglo-Saxon government, or of the distinct rights 
of the sovereign and pieople. 

2. One institution, common to all the kingdoms of the hep- 
tarchy, was the Wittenagemot, or assembly of xthe wise men, 
whose consent was requisite for enacting laws, and ratifying 
the chief acts of public administration. The bishops and ab- 
bots formed a part of this assembly ; also the aldermen, or 
earls, and governors of counties. The wites, or wise men, 
are discriminated from the prelates and nobility ; and some 
have supposed them to. have been the representatives of the 
commons. But we hear nodiing of election or representation 
in those time, and we must therefore presume, that they were 
merely landholders, or men of consicjerable estate, who, from 
their weight and consequence in the country, were held enti-* 
tied, without any election, to take a share in the public deli* 
berations. 

3. The Anglo-Saxon government was extremely aristocra- 
tical ; the regal authority being very limited, die rights of the 
people little known or regarded, and the nobility possessing 
much uncontrolled and lawless rule over their depiendants. 
-The offices of government were hereditary in their families, 
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and they commanded the whole military force of their respec* 
tive provinces. So strict was the clientela between the nobles 
and their vassals, that the murder of a vassal was compensat- 
ed by a fine paid to his lord. 

.4. There were three ranks of the people ; the nobles, the 
free, and the slaves. The nobles were either the kingH 
thanes, Who held their lands direcdy from the sovereign, or 
less thanes, who held lands from the former. One law of 
Athelstan declared, that a merchant, who had made three voy* 
ages on his own account, was entided to the dignity of thane; 
another decreed the same rank to a ceorle, or husbandman, 
who was able to purchase five hides of land, and had a chapel« 
a kitchen, a hall, and a bell. The ceorles, or freemen of the 
lower rank, occupied the farms of the thanes, for which thej 
paid rent ; and they were removeable at the pleasure of their 
lord. The slaves, or villains, were either employed in do- i 
mestic purposes, or in cultivating the lands. A master was 
lined tor the murder of his slave, and if he mutilated him, the | 
^lave recovered his freedom. 

, 5. Under this aristocratical government, there were some tra- j 
ces of the ancient Germanic democracy. The courts of the 
decennary, the hundred, and the county, were a considerable 
restraint on the power of the nobles. In the county courts 
the frei^holders met twice a year, to determine appeals by the 
majority of suffrages. The alderman presided in those courts, 
but had no vote ; he received a third of the fines, the remain- 
ing two-thirds devolving to the king, which was a great part 
of the royal revenue. Pecuniary fines were the ordinary 
atonement for every species of crime, and the modes of proof 
were the ordeal by fire or water, or by compurgators. Part 
11, Sect. V, § 7. 

€• As to the military force, the expense of defending the 
state lay equally on all the land, every five hides or ploujh5 
being taxed to furnish a soldier. There were 343,600 hides 
in England ; consequently, the ordinary military force cw- 
aisted of 48,730 men. 

7. The king's revenue, beside the fines imposed by 4e 
fiowts, consisted partly of his demesnes or property landsi 
which were extensive, and partly in imposts on boroughs and 
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sea-ports. The Danegelt was a tax imposed by the states, ei- 
ther for payment of tribute exacted by the Danes, or for defend- 
ing the kingdom against them. By the custom of gavelkind, 
the land was divided equally among all the male children of 
the deceased proprietor. Book-land was that which was held 
by charter, and folk-land what was held by tenants remove^ 
able at pleasure. 

8. The Anglo-Saxons were behind the Normans in every 
point of civilization ; and the conquest waa therefore to them 
a real advantage, as it led to matc^l improvement in arts, 
science, government, and laws^^-'fte Turner^s History oftht 
^inglo'Saxons. ■ ' 

SECTION XIV. 

STAtA of EUROPE DURING THE TENTH, ELEVENTH, ANJ> 
TWELFTH CENTURIES. 

1. France, from the extent and splendour of its dominion 
under Charlemagne, had dwindled to a shadow under his weak 
posterity. At the end of the Carlovingian period, France 
comprehended neither Normandy, DauphinS, nor Provence. 
On the death of Lewis V (Faineant), the crown ought to have 
devolved on his uncle, Charles of Brabant, as the last male of 
the race of Charlemagne ; but Hugh Capet, lord of Picardy 
and Champagne, the most powerful of the French nobles, was 
elected sovereign by the voice of his brother peers, A. D. 987. 
The kingdom, torn by parties, suffered much domestic misery 
under the reign of Hugh, and that of his successor Robert, who 
was the victim of papal tyranny, for daring to marry a distant 
cousin, without the dispensation of the church. 

2. The prevailing passion of the times was pilgrimage and 
chivalrous enterprise. In this career of adventure the Nor- 
mans most remarkably distinguished themselves. In 983 they 
relieved the prince of Salerno, by expelling the Saracens from 
his territory. They did a similar service to pope Benedict 
VIII, and the duke, of Capua ; while another band of their 
countrymen fought first against the Greeks, and afterward 
against the popes, always selling their services to those who 
best rewarded them. William Fierabras, and his brothers, 
Humphrey, Robert, and Richard, kept the pope a prisoner at 
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Benevento, for a y^ar, and forced the court of Rome to yield 
Capua to Richard, and Apulia and Calabria to Robert, with 
the investiture of Sicily, if he should gain the counfry from 
the Saracens. In 1 101, Rogero, the Norman, completed the 
conquest of Sicily, of which the popes continued to be the 
lords paramount. 

3, The north of Europe was in those times extremely bar- 
barous. Russia received the christian religion in the eighth 
century. Sweden, after its conversion, in the ninth centuly, 
felapsed into idolatry, and also Hungary and Bohemia. The 
Constantinopolitan empire defended its frontiers with difficulty 
against the Bulgarians on the west, and against the Turks and 
Arabians on the east and north. 

4. In Italy, except the territory of the popedom, the princi- 
palities of the independent nobles, and the states ,of Venice 
and Genoa, the greater part of the country was now in (he 
possession of the Normans. Venice and Genoa were rising 
gradually to great opulence from commerce. Venice was for 
some ages tributary to the emperors of Germany. In the 
tenth century its doge assumed the title of duke of Dalmatia, 
of which the republic had acquired the property by conquest, 
as well as of Istria, Spalatro, Ragusa, and Narenza. 

6. Spain was chiefly possessed by the Moors ; the Christians 
retaining only about a fourth of the kingdom, namely, Asturia, 
part of Castile and Catalonia, Navarre, and Arragon. Portu- 
gal was likewise occupied by the Moors. Their capital was 
Cordova, the seat of luxury and magnificence. In the tenth 
century the Moorish dominions were split among a number of 
petty sovereigns, who were constantly at war with one another. 
Such, unfortunately, was likewise the situation of the christian 
part of the kingdom ; and it was no uncommon policy for the 
christian princes to form alliances with the Moors against one 
another. Beside these, the country abounded with independ- 
ent lords, who made war their profession, and performed the 
office of champions in detiding the quarrels of princes, or en- 
listed themselves in their service, with all their vassah and at- 
tendants. Of these, termed cavatleros andantes, or knights- 
errant, the most distinguished was Rodrigo the Cid, who under- 
took for his sovereign, AlphonsQ king of Old Castile, to con- 
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quer the kingdom of New Castile, and achieved it with siic- 
cess, obtaining the government of Valencia as a reward of his 
services. 

6. The contentions between the imperial and papal powers 
make a distinguished figure in those ages. Henry III vindi- 
cated the imperial right to fill the chair of St. Peter, and 
nominated three successive popes, without the intervention 
of a council of the church. But in the ipinority of his son, 
Henry IV, this right was frequently interrupted, and.Ale^- 
der li kept his seat, though the emperomnamed another in 
his place. It was the lot of this emperor to experience the 
utmost extent of papal insolence and tyranny. After a spi* 
rited contest with Gregory VII, in which the pope was twice 
his prisoner, and the emperor a^ often excommunicated and de- 
posed,. Henry fell at length the victim of ecclesiastical ven- 
geance. Urban II, a successor of Gregory, prompted the 
two sons of Henry to rebel against their father ; and his mis- 
fortunes were terminated by imprisonment and death in 1106. 
The same contests went on under a succession of popes and 
emperors, but ended commonly in favour of the former. 
Frederic I, (Barbarossa) a prince of high spirit, after an 
indignant denial of the, supremacy of Alexander III, and a re- 
fusal of the customary homage, was at length compelled to kiss 
his feet, and appease his holiness by a large cession of territory. 
Pope Celestinus kicked off tlie imperial crown of Henry VI, 
while doing homage on his knees, but made amends for this 
insolence by the gift of Naples and Sicily, from which coun- 
tries Henry had expelled the Normans. ' Those territories 
now became an appanage of the empire, 1194. The suc- 
ceeding popes rose on the pretensions of their predecessors, 
till at , length Innocent III, in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, established the power of the popejdom on a settled 
basis, and obtained a positive acknowledgment of the papal 
supremacy, or the right principaliter etfinaliUr {principally and 
finally) to confer the imperial crown. It was the same pope 
Innocent, who (as -we shall presently find) disposed of the 
crown of England in the reign of the tyrant John. 
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SECTION XV. 



HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE ELEVENTH, TWELFTH, AND PABt 
OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURIES* 

1 • The consequence of the battle of Hastings was the submis* 
sion of all England to William the Conqueror* The charac- 
ter of this prince was spirited, haughty, and tyrannical, yet 
not without a portion of the generous affections. He dis* 
justed his English subjects by the strong partiality which he 
showed to his Norman followers, preferring them to all offices 
of trust and dignity. A conspit*acy arose from those discon* 
tents, which William defeated and avenged with signal rigour 
and cruelty. He determined henceforward to treat the English 
as a conquered people, a policy that involved his reign in 
perpetual commotions, which, while they robbed iiim of 
all peace of mind, aggravated the tyranny of his disposition. 
To his own children he owed the severest of his troubles* 
His eldest son Robert rose in rebellion, to wrest from him 
the sovereignty of Maine : and his foreign subjects toojc part 
with the rebel. William led against them an £^rmy of the 
English, and was on the point of perishing in fight by his 
son's hand. Philip I of France had aided this rebellion, which 
was avenged by William, who carried havoc and devasta- 
tion into the heart of his kingdom, but was killed in the en- 
terprise by a fall from his horse, 1087. He bequeathed 
England to William his second son ; to Robert he left Nor- 
mandy 5 and to Henry, his youngest son, the property of bis 
mother Matilda. 

2. William the Conqueror introduced into England the feu- 
dal law, dividing the whole kingdom, except the royal de- 
mesnes, into barronies, and bestowing most of those on his 
Norman followers, uhder the tenure of military service. By 
the forest laws he reserved to himself the exclusive privilege 
of killing game over all the kingdom ; a restriction resented 
by his subjects above every other mark of servitude. Pre- 
paratory to the introduction of the feudal tenures, he planned 
and accomplished a general survey of all the lands in the 
kingdom, with a distinct specification of their extent, nature, 
value, names of their proprietors, and an enumeration of 
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every class of inhabitants who lived on them. This most 
valuable record, called Doomsday-hook^ is preserved in the 
English exchequer, &nd is now printed* 

3. William II (Rufus) inherited the vices, without any of 
the virtues, of his father. His reign is distinguished by no 
event of importance, and, after the defeat of one conspiracy 
in its outset, presents nothing but a dull career of unresisted 
despotism. After a reign of thirteen years he was killed when 
hunting, by the random shot of an arrow, 1 100. The croWn 
of England would have devolved on his elder brother Robert ; 
but his absence on a crusade in Palestine made way for the 
unopposed succession of his younger brother Henry, who, by 
his marriage with Matilda, the niece of Edgar Atheling, uni- 
ted the last remnant of the Saxon with the Normati line. 
With most criminal ambition he now invaded his brother's 
dominions of Normandy ; and Robert, on his return, was de- 
feated in battle, and detained for life a prisoner in England. 
The crimes of Henry were expiated by his misfortunes. His 
only son was drowned in his passage from Normandy. His 
daughter Matildsi, married first to the emperor Henry V, and 
afterward to Geoffrey Plantagenet of Anjou, was destined to be 
his ffuccessop ; but the popularity of his nephew Stephen, son 
of the count of Blois, defeated those intentions. Henry I died 
in Normandy, after a reign of thirty-five years, A. D. 1 135 ; 
and in spite of his destination t6 Matilda, Stephen seized the 
vacant throne. The party of Matilda, headed by her natural 
brother, the earl of Glocester, engaged, defeated, and made 
Stephen prisoner. Matilda in her turn mounted the throne ; , 
but, unpopular from the tyranny of her disposition, she was 
solemnly deposed by the prevailing party of her rival ; and 
Stephen was once more restored. He found, however, in 
Henry Plantagenet, the son of Matilda, a more formidable 
competitor. Of a noble and intrepid spirit, he resolved, while 
yet a boy, to reclaim his hereditary crown ; and, landing in 
England, won by his prowess, and the favour of a just cause, a 
great part of the kingdom to his interest. By treaty with 
Stephen, who was allowed to reign for life, he secured the 
siiccession at his death, which soon after ensued, 1 154* 

4. Henry II, a prince in every sense worthy of the throne, 
began his reign with the reformation of all the abuses of the 
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government of his predecessors ; revoking all impolitic granU, 
abolishing partial immunities, regulating the administration of 
justice, and establishing the freedom of the towns by charters, 
which are at this day the basis of the national liberty. , Hap- 
py in the affections of his people, and powerful in the vast 
extent of additional territory which he enjoyed on the conti- 
nent in right of his iiatlier and of his wife, the heiress of a great 
portion of France, his reign had every promise of prosperity 
and happiness ; but from one fatal source those pleasing pros- 
pects were all destroyed. Thomas Becket was raised by 
Henry from obscurity to the office of chancellor of England 
On the vacancy of the see of Canterbury, the king, desirous 
. of his aid in the correction of ecclesiastical abuses, conferred 
the prfmacy on his favourite ; and the arrogant Becket availed 
himself of that authority to abase the prerogative of his sove- 
reign, and exalt the spiritual power above the crown. It was 
disputed, whether a priest could be tiied for a murder, and 
punished by the civil court. It was determined in the affirma- 
tive by the council of Clarendon, against the opinion of Beck- 
et. Pope Alexander HI annulled the decree of the council; 
and Becket, who took part with the pope, was deprived by 
Henry of all his dignities and estates. He avenged himself 
by the excommunication of the king's ministers ; and Henn', 
in return, prohibited all intercourse with the see of Rome. At 
length both parties found it their interest to come to a good 
understanding. Becket was restored to favour, and reinsta- 
ted in his primacy, when the increasing insolence of his de- 
iHeanour drew f»om the king some hasty expressions of indig- 
nation, which his servants interpreted into a sentence of pro- 
scription, and trusting that the deed would be grateful to their 
master, murdered the prelate while in the act of celebrating 
vespers at the altar. For this shocking action Henry ex- 
pressed the regret which he sincerely felt, and the pope in- 
dulgently granted his pardon, on the assurance of his dutiful 
obedience to the holy church. 

5. The most important event of the reign of Henry II was 
the conquest of Ireland. The Irish, an early civilized people, 
and among* the first of the nations of the west who embraced the 
christian religion, were, by frequent invasions 6f the Danes, 
and their own domestic commotions, re-plunged^into barbarism 
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£>r many ages. In the twelftb century the kingdom consist- 
ed of five separate sovereignties, Ulster, Leinstcr, Munster, 
lileath, and Connaught ; but these were subdivided among an 
iufinite number of petty chiefs, evening a very weak allegi- 
ance to their respective sovereigns. Dermot Macmorrogh, 
being expelled from his kingdom of Leinster^ for a rape on 
ibe daughter of ^the king of Meath, sought protection from Hen- 
ry, and engaged to bccon^e his feudatory, if he should reco* 
ver his kingdom by the aid of the English. Henry empowered 
his subjects to invade Ireland, and, while Strongbow, earl of 
Pembroke, and his followers were laying was^ the country, 
landed in the island in 1 1 72, and received the submission, of 
many of the independent chiefs. Roderick O'Connor, prince 
of Connaught, whom the Irish elected nominal sovereign of 
all the provinces, resisted the arms of Henry for three years, 
but finally acknowledged his dominion by a solemn embassy 
lo the king at Windsor. The terms of the submission were^ 
an annual tribute of every tenth hide of land, to be applied 
for the support of government, and an obligation of allegiance 
lo the crown of England ; on which conditions the Irish 
should retain their possessions, and Roderick his kingdom, 
except the teirritory of the Pale, or that part which the Eng- 
lish barons had subdued before the arrival of Henry. 

6. Henry divided Ireland into counties, appointed sheriffs 
in each, and inti'oduced the laws of England into the territoi- 
ry of the Pale. The rest of the kingdom was -regulated by 
their ancient laws, till the reign of Edward I, when, at there- 
quest of the nation, the English laws were extended to the 
whole kingdom. Jn -Xhe first Irish parliament, which was 
held in the same reign. Sir John Wogan presided as deputy 
of the sovereign. From that time there was little intercourse 
between ihe two kingdoms for sopie centuries ; nor was the 
island considered as fully subdued till the reign of Elizabeth, 
and of her successor James I. 

7. The latter part of the reign, of Henry II ^s clouded by 
domestic misfortunes. His children, Henry, Richard, Geof- 
^y, and Jofaii) instigated by their unnatural mother, rose ia 
rebeUioo, and, with (he aid of Louis VII, king of France, pre* 
Mired to dethrone their father. Whib cf)|)9sing Uusm wi^h 
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Spirit on the continent, his kingdom was invaded by th^ Scots 
under William the Lion* He hastened back to England, de- 
feated the Scots, and made their king his prisoner. Two of 
his sons, Henry and Geoffrey, expiated their offences by an 
early death ; but Richard, onc'e reconciled, was again sedaced 
from his allegiance, and, in league with the king of France, 
plundered his father's continental (Jominions. The spirit of 
Henry was unequal to his domestic misfortunes, and he died 
of a broken heart, in the 58th year of his age« 1 189, an orna- 
ment to the English throne, and a prince surpassing all his 
contemporariqj in the valuable qualities of a sovereign. To 
him England owed her first permanent improvement in arts, 
in laws, in government, and in civil liberty, - 

8. Richard I, (Coeur de Lion,) immediately om his acces- 
bion embarked fm* the Holy Land, on a crusade against the 
infidels, after plundering his subjects of an immense sum of 
money to defray the charges of the enterprise. Forming a 
league with Philip Augustus of France, the two monarcbs join- 
ed their forces, and, acting for some time in concert, were 
successful in the taking ofAcra, orPtoIemais: but Philip,, 
jealous of his rival's glory, soon returned to France, while 
Richard had the honour of defeating the army of the heroic 
Saladin, in the battle of Ascaloh, with prodigious slaughtei^ 
He prepared now for the siege of Jerusalem ; but, finding his 
army wasted with famine and fatigue, he was compelled to ter- 
minate the war by a truce with Saladin, in which he obtaified 
a firee passage to the Holy Land for every Christian pilgrim- 
Wrecked in his voyage howeward, and travelling in djsguise 
through Germany, Richard was seized and detained in prison, 
by command of the emperor Henry VI, The king of France 
ungenerously opposed his release, and likewise his unnatural 
brother John, from selfish ambition ; but he was at length ran- 
somed by his subjects for the sum of 150,000 nierks, and, 
after an absence of nine years, returned to his dominions. 
His traitorous brother was pardoned, after some submission j 
and Richard employed the short residue of his reign in a spi* 
rited revenge against his rival Philip. A truce, however, 
was concluded by the mediation of Rome; and Richard was 
fioon after killed, while stonning the castle of one of hi« rc- 
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bellious vassals in the Limosin. He died in the tenth year of 
his reign, and forty-second of his age, it|9* 

"&. John (Lafckland) succeeded to the throne on the death of 
his brother, but found a competitor in his nephew Arthur, the 
son of Geoffrey, supported by Philip of France. War was of 
course renewed with that country. Arthur, with fetal confidence, 
throwing himself into the hands of his uncle^ was removed by 
poison or the swqrd : a deed which, joined to the known tyran- 
ny of his character, rendered John the detestation of his sub*- 
jecls. He was stripped by Philip of his continental dominion^, 
and he made the pope his e^emy by an avaricious attack on the 
treasures of the church. After an ineffectual menace of ven^ 
geance, Innocent III pronounced a sentence of interdict against 
the kingdom, which put a stop to all the ordinances of reli- 
gion, to baptism, aiid the burial of the dead. He next ex- 
communicated Ji)hn, and absolved his subjects from their al- 
legiance ; and he finally deposed him, and made a gift of the 
kingdom to Philip. John, intimidated into submission, de- 
clared himself' the. pope?s vassal, swore allegiance on his 
knees ^to the papal legate, and agreed to hold his kingdom 
tributarj' to the holy see. On these conditions, which ensur- 
ed the u'hiversal hatred and contempt of his people, he made 
hS peace with the church. It was natural that his subjects, 
thus trampled upon and sold, should vindicate their rights. 
The barons of the kingdom assembled, and binding them- 
selves by oath to a union of measures, resolutely demanded 
from the king a ratification of a charter of privileges grant- 
fed by Henry I. John appealed to the pope, who, in Support 
of hft vassal, prohibited the confederacy of the barons as re- 
bellious. The barons were only the more resolute in their 
purpose, and the sword was their last resource. At length 
John was compelled to yield to their demands, and signed at 
Runymede, on the 19th day of June, 1215, thisit solemn char- 
ter, which is the foundation and bulwark of English liberty, 
Magna Charta^ the great charter, 

10. By this great charter, 1, the freedom of election to be- 
nefices was secured to the clergy ; 2, the fines to the overlord 
on the succession pf vassals were regulated ; 3, no aids or 
subsidies were allowed to be levied from the subject, without 
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the consent of the great council, unless in a few special cases ; 
4, the crown shall ^^•t seize the lands of a baron for a debt, 
while fee has personal property sufficient to discharge it ; 5, 
all the privileges granted by the king to his vassals, shall be 
communicated by them to their inferior vassals ; 6, one weight 
and one measure shall be used throughout thb kingdom ; 7, all 
men shall pass from and return to the reahn at their pleasure ; 
8, ail cities and boroughs shall preserve their ancient liber- 
ties ; 9, the estate of every freeman shall be regulated by Iiis 
will, and, if he die intestate, by the law; 10, the king's court 
shall be stationary, and opeh to all ; 11, every freeman shall 
be fined only in proportion to his offence, and no fine shall 
be imposed to his utter ruin ; 12, no peasant shftU, by a fine, 
be dejwived.of his instruments of husbandry ; 13, no person 
shall be tried on suspicion alone, but on the evidence of law- 
ful witnesses ; 1 4, no person sliall be tried or punished, unless 
by the judgment of his peers, and the law of the land. 

H. John granted at the same time the Charta de Fortsia^ 
^the charter concerning forests,) which aboli^ed the royal 
privilege of killing game over all the kingdom, ^d restored 
to the lawful proprietors their woods and forests, w)ivch they 
were now allowed to enclose and use at their, pleasure* As 
compulsion alone had extorted those concessions, John nx$ 
determined to disregard them, and a foreign force was brought 
into the kingdom to reduce the barons to submission. The 
barons applied for aid to France, and Philip sent his son 
Lewis to England with an army; and such was the people's 
hatred of their sovereign, that they swore allegiance to this 
foreigner. At this critical period John died at Newaflc, in 
12i6, and an instant change ensued. His son, Henry III, a 
boy of nine years of age, was crowned at Bristol ; and his 
uncle, the earl of Pembroke, was appointed protector of the 
realm. The disaffected barons returned to their allegiance ; 
the people hailed their sovereign ; and Lewis with his army, 
after an ineffectual struggle, made peace with the protector, 
and evacuated the kingdom. 
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SECTION XVI. 

STATE OF GERMANY AND ITALY IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

!• Frederick 11, son of Henry VI, was elected emperor on 
thp resignation of Otho IV, in 121^. At this period, NapleSi 

Siqily, and Lombardy, were all appanages of the empire ; anj 

the contentions between the imperial and papal powers divided 
the states of Italy into factions, known by the nameof Cruelphs 
and Ghibellines ; the former maintaining the supremacy of^ 
the pope, the latter that of the emperor. The opj>osition of 
Frederick to four successive popes was avenged by excom- 
munication and deposition ; yet he kept possession of his 
. throne, and vindicated his authority with great spirit/ Fre- 
quent attempts were made against liis life, by assassination 
• and poison, which he openly attributed to papal resentment. 
On his death, in 1250, the splendour of the empire w^s for 
many years obscured. It. was a prey to incessant factions 
and civil war, the result of contested claims of sovereignty. 
Yet the popes gained nothing by its disorders, for the troubles 
of Italy were equally hostile to their ambition. We have 
seen the turbulent state of England. France was equally weak 
and anarchical ; and Spain was ravaged by the contest of the 
Moors and christians. Yet, distracted as appears the situation 
of Europe, one great project gave a species of union to this 
discordant mass, of which we now proceed to givfe account. 

SECTION XVII. 

THE CRUSADES, OR HOLY WARS. 

1. The Turks, or Turcomans, a race of Tartars from the re- 
gions of Mount Taurus and Imaus, invaded the dominions of 
Mopcovy in the eleventti century, and came down upon the 
banks of the Caspian. The caliphs employed Turkish merce- 
naries, and acquired the reputation of able soldiers in the wars 
ihar. took place on occasion of the contested caliphate. The 
caliphs of Bagdat, the Abassid®, were deprived of Syria, 
Egypt, and Africa, by their rival caliph&of the race of Omar ; 
and botk the Abassids and the Ommiades were deprived of 
their dominions by the Turks. Bagdat was taken by the 
Turks, and the empire of the caliphs was overthrown in 1055. 
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The Turkish princes, from temporal monarchs, became now 
the supreme pontiffs of the Mahometati &ith, as the popes of 
the christian. At the time of the first crusade, in the end of 
the eleventh cenfury, Arabia was governed by a Turkish siil- 
tan, as were Persia and the greater portion of Lesser Asia. 
The eastern empire was thus deprived of its Asiatic territory ,v 
and had lost a great part of its dominions in Europe, It re- 
tained, however, Greece, Macedonia, Thrace, anc^ Illyria ; and 
Constantinople itself was populous, opulent, and luxurious. 
Palestine was in the possession of the Turks ; and its capital 
Jerusalem, fallen from its ancient consequence and splendour, 
was yet held in respect by its conquerors as a holy city, and 
constantly attracted the resort of Mahometans to the mosque 
of Omar, as of christian pilgrims to the sepulchre of our 
Saviour. 

^. JPeter the hermit, a native of Amiens, on his return from 
this pilgrimage, complained in loud terms of the grievances 
which the christians suffered from the Turks. Urban II pitch- 
ed on this enthusiast as a fit person to commence the execu- 
tion of a grand design whichj the popes had long entertain- 
ed, of arming all Christendom, and exterminating the infi- 
dels from the Holy Land. The project was opened in 
two general councils held at Placentia and Clermont. The 
French possessed more ardour than the Italians ; and an im- 
mense multitude of ambitious and disorderly nobles, with all 
their dependants, eager for enterprise and plunder, and as- 
sured of eternal elevation, immediately took the cross. Peter 
the hermit led 80,000 under his banners, and they began their 
march toward the east in 1095. Their progress was marked 
by rapine and hostility in every christian country through 
which they passed ; and the army of ihe hermit, on its arri- 
val at Constantinople, was wasted down to 20.000. The em- 
peror Alexius Comnenus, to whom the crusaders behaved 
with die most provoking insolence and folly, conducted 
himself with admirable moderation aifd good sense^ He 
hastened to get rid of this disorderly multitude, by furnishing 
them with every aid which they required, and cheerihlly lent 
his ships to transport them across the Bosphorus. The Sultan 
Solyman met them in the plain of Nicea, and destroyed the 
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army of the beimit* A new host in the mean time airived at 
Constantinople, led by more illustrious commanders ; by 
Godfrey of Bouillon, duke of Brabant, Ra}rmond, couht of 
Thoulouse, Robert of Normandy, 3on of William king of Eng- 
land, Bohemond^ son of Robert Guiscard, the conqueror of 
Sicily, and other princes of high reputation. To these, who 
amounted to some hundred thousands, Alexius manifested the 
same prudent conduct, to accelerate their departure. The 
Turks, overpowered by numbers, were twice defeated ; and 
the crusaders, pursuing their successes, penetrated at length 
to Jerusalem, which, after a siege of six weeks, they took 
by storm, A. D. 1099. With savage fury they massacred the 
whole of its Mahometan and Jewish inhabitants. Godfrey 
was hailed king of Jerusalem, but was obliged soon after to 
ci^de his kingdom to the pope's legate. The crusaders di-> 
vided' Syria and Palestine, and formed four separate states, 
which weakened their power. The Turks began to recover 
strength ; and the christians of Asia soon found it necessary 
to solicit aid from Europe. 

3. The second crusade set out from the west in 1146, to 
the amount of 200,000, French, Germans, and Italians, led by 
Hugh, brother to Philip I of France, These met with the 
same fate which attended the army of Peter the hermit* The 
garrison of Jerusalem was at this time so weak, that it be-^ 
came necessary to embody and arm the monks for its defence ; 
hence arose the military orders of the knights templars and 
hospitallers, and soon after the Teutonic, from the German ' 
pilgrims. Meantime Pope Eugenius, III employed St. Berr 
nard to preach a new' crusade in France, which was headed * 
by its sovereign Lewis VII (the Young), who, in conjunction 
with Conrad III, emperor of Germany, mustered jointly 
300,000 men. The Germans were extirpated by the sultan 
of Iconium ; the French were totally defeated near Laodicea ; 
and the two monarchs, after much disaster, returoed with 
shame to their ^OQiinions. 

4. The illustrious Saladin, nephew of the sultan of Egypt, 
formed the design of recovering Palestine from the chris- ' 
dans. Ue besieged and ^ook the city of Jerusalem, and 

' maple prisonejr its sovereign, Guy of Lusigna^^ Pope 
Clement III, alarmed at the successes of the infide^^^j?^ 
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gan to i^tir up a new crasade from France, England, and 
Germany; and the armies of each country were headed by 
fbeir respective soyeFdgn6, Philip Augustus* Richard I, and 
Frederick Barbarossa. In this third crusade the emperor 
Frederick died in Asia, and his armjr, by repeated defeats, 
mouldered to nothing. The English and French were more 
successful : they besieged and took Ftolemais ; but Richard 
and Philip quarrelled from jealousy of each other's glory, and 
the French monarch returned in disgust to his country. Rich* 
ard nobly sustained the contest with Saladin, whom he de- 
feated near Ascalon ; but his army was reduced by famine 
^nd fatigue. ' He concluded a treaty, at least not dishonoura- 
ble, with his enetfiy, and was forced at length to escape from 
Palestine with a single ship. (See Sect. XV, § 8.) Saladin, 
re Vered even by' the Christians, died in 1 1 95. 

5. A fourth crusade was fitted out in 1^02^ under Baldwin, 
count of Flanders, of which the object was not the extirpation 
of the infidels, but the destruction of the empire of the east. 
Constantinople, embroiled by civil war and revolution from 
disputed claims to the sovereignty, was besieged and taken 
by the crusaders ; and Baldwin, their chief, being elected 
emperor, was dethroned and murdered within a few months. 
The imperial dominions were shared attiong the principal 
leadfers ; and the Venetians, who had lent their sliips for the 
expedidoto, got the isle of Candia (anciently Crete) for their 
reward. Alexius, of the imperial family of the Comneni, 
founded a liew sovereignty in Asia, which he termed the em- 
pire of Trebizond. The object of a fifth crusade was to lay 
waste Egypt, in revenge for an attack on Pallestine by its 
sultan Saphadin. Partial success and ultimate ruin were th^ 
issue of this expedition, as of all the preceding. > 

6. At this period, 12'27, a great revolution took place in 
Asia. Gengiskan with his Tartars brc4ce down fi'om the north 
utk>n JPersia and Syria^ and massacred indiscriminately Tui'ks, 
Jews, and Christians, who opposed ihmii The dhrisUan 
knights, tetuptars, hospitallers, and Teiitcynk, ml^e a despe- 
peltate, blit ineffectual resifttan(;e ; and Palestiiie musit have 
been abandoned to thdse invackfrs, if ita fekte had riot been for a 
whik retat^d by the hit c^u«ade under Le^is IX of VrBnC9» 
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This prince, summonQd by Heaven, as he believed, after four 
years' preparation, set out for the Holy Land, with his queep, 
his t^iree brothers, and all the inights of France, Hi§ army 
began their enterprise by an attack on Egypt, where, after 
some considerable successes, ^hey were utterly defeated ; and 
the French monarch, with two* of his brothers, fell into the 
hands of the enemy. He purchased his liberty at an immense 
ransom, and, returning to France, reigned prosperously and 
wisely for thirteen years^ But the same phrenzy again assail 
ing him, he embarked on a crusade against the Moors in Afri- 
ca, where he and his army were destroyed by a pestilence^ 
1270. It is computed that, in the whole of the crusades, to 
Palestine, two millions of Europeans were buried in the east. 
7. Effects of the Crusades. One consequence of the holy 
wars is supposed to have been the improvement of European 
manners ; but the times immediately succeeding the crusades 
exhibit no such actual improvement. Two centuries of barba- 
rism, and darkness elapsed, between the termination of those 
enterprises and the fall of the Greek empire in 1453, th^ era 
of the revival of letters, and the commencement of civilization. 
A certain consequence of the crusades was the change of ter- 
ritorial property in all the feudal kingdoms, the sale of the es- 
tates of the nobles, and their division among a number of small- 
er proprietors. Hence the feudal aristocracy was weakened, 
and the lower classes began to acquire weight, and a spirit of 
independence. The towns, hitherto bound by a sort of vassal- ^ 
age to the nobles, began to purchase their immunity, acquired 
the right of electing their own magistrates, and were govern- 
ed by their own municipal laws. The church in some res- 
pects gained, and in others lost, by those enterprises. The 
popes gained a more extended jurisdiction ; but the fatal is^ 
sue of those expeditions opened the eyes of the world to the 
selfish and interested motives which had prompted theoi, and 
weakened the sw?ty of superstition. Many of the religious or^ 
ders acquired an increase of wealth ; but this w?^3 balanced by 
the taxes imposed on the clergy. . The coin was altered and 
debased in most of the kingdoms of Europe, from the scarcity 
of specie. The Jews were supposed to have hoarded nnd 
concealed it, and hence they became the victims of general 
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persecution. The most substantial gainers by the crusades 
were the Italian states of Genoaj Pisa, and Venice, from the 
increased trade to the Levant for the supply of those immense 
armies. Venice, ?is we have seen, took an active concern, 
and obtained her share of the conquered territory. The age 
of the crusades brought chivalry to its perfection, and gave 
rise to romantic fiction. See KeWs Elements of General 
Knowledge^ vol. L 

SECTION XVIlh 

Of! CHIVALRY AND ROMANCE. 

1 . Chivalry arose naturally from the condition of society ivl 
those ages in which it prevailed. Among the Germanic na- 
tions, the profession of arms was esteemed the sole eipploy- 
ment that deserved the name of manly or honourable. The 
initiation of the youth to this profession was attended wiUi pe- 
culiar solemnity and appropriate ceremonies. The chief of 
the tribe bestowed the sword and armour on his vassal, as a 
symbol of their devotion to his service. In the progress of 
the feudal system, those vassals, in imitation of their chief, as* 
turned the power of conferring arms on their sub- vassals, with 
a similar form of mysterious and pompous ceremonial. The 
candidate for knighthood underwent his preparatory fasts and 
vigils, and received on his knees the accollade and benediction 
of his chief. Armed and caparisoned, he sallied forth in quest 
of adventure, which, whether just or not in its purpose, was 
ever deemed honourable in proportion as it wa? perilous. 

2. The esteem of the female sex is characteristic of the 
Gothic manners. In those ages of barbarism the castles of 
the ^eater barons were the courts of sovereigns in miniature. 
The society of the ladies, who found only in such fortresses a 
security from outrage, polished the manners ; and to protect 

^ the chastity and honour of the fair was the best employ and 
the highest merit of an accomplished knight. Romantic e;s- 
ploit therefore had always a tincture of gallantry : 

It bath been through all ages ever seipn, 
That with th^ pralie of armi and cbivalry * 
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The prize of beauty sliU hath joined been, 

AncI that for reasons special privity : 
For either doth on odier mtich rely ;. 

For he, me neems, most fit the fair to serve, 
That can her best defend from vilialnyi 

And she most fit his service doth deserve, 

That fairest is, and from her failh will never swerve. * 

Spbvser^s Fairt Qvekv. 

3. To the passion for adventure and romantic love were 
added a high regard for morality and religion ; but as the lat- 
ter were ever subordinate ,to the former, we may presume 
more in favour of the refinement than of the purity of the . 
knights, k was the pride of a knight to redress/ wrongs and 
injuries ; but in that honourable employment he made smal4 
account of those which he committed. It was easy to expi- 
ate the greatest offences by a penance or a pilgrimage^ which 
furnished only a new opportunity for adventurous exploit. 

4. Chivalry, whether it began with the Moors or Normans, 
attained its perfection at the period of the crusades, which ^ 
presented a noble object of adventure, and a boundless field 
for military glory. Few indeed returned from those despe- 
rate enterprises ^ but those had a higJ) reward in the admira- 
tion of their countrymen. The bards and romancers sung 
their praises, and recorded their exploits, with a thousand 
circumstances of fabulous embellishment. . «. 

5. The earliest of the old romances (so termed from the 
Romance language, a mixture of the Frank and *Latin, ia 
which they were written) appeared about the middle of the 
twelfth century, the period of the second crusade. But those 
more ancient compositions did not record contemporary 
events, whose known truth would have precluded all liberty of 
fiction or exaggeration. Geoffrey of Monmouth, and the author . 
who assumed the name of archbishop Turpin, had free scope 
to their fancy, by celebrating the deeds of Arthur and the" 
knights of the round table, and the exploits of Charlemagne 
and his twelve peers. From the fruitful stock of those first 
romances sprung a numerous offspring, equally wild and ex- 
travagant. 

6. Philosophers have qinalyzed the pleasure arising from 
wo^-ks of fiction, and have endeavoured, by various hypothe- 
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ses, to account for the interest which we take ih the desciip- 
tion of an event or scene which is known to be utterly impossi- 
ble. The fact may be simply explained as follows : Evejy 
narration is in some degree attended with a dramatic decej)- 
tion. We enter for the time into the situation of the persons 
concerned ; and, adopting their passions and feelings, we 
lose all sense of the absurdity of their cause, while we see 
'the agents themselves hold it for reasonable and adeqoate. 
The most incredulous skeptic mly sympathize strongly witk 
the feelings of Hamlet at the sight of his father's spectre. 

"7. Thus powerfully affected as we are by sympathy, even 
against the conviction of our reason, how muth greater must 
have been the effect of such works of the imagination in those 
days, when popular superstiti6n gave full credit to the reality, 
or at least the possibility, of all that they described ! And 
hence we must censure, as both unnecessary and improbable, 
Ae theory of Dr. Hurd, which accounts for all the wildness 
of the old romances, on the supposition that their fictions were 
entirely allegorical ; which explains the giants and savages 
into the oppressive feudal lords and their barbarous depend- « 
ants; as M* Mallet construes the serpents and dragons, 
which guarded the enchanted castles, into their winding walls, 
fosses, and battlements. It were sufficient to say, that many 
of those old romances are inexplicable by allegory. The}' 
were received by the popular belief as truths ; and even their 
contrivers believed in the possibility of the scenes and actions 
which they described. In latter ages, and in the wane of su- 
perstilion j yet while it still retained a powerful influence, the 
poets adopted allegory as a vehicle of moral instruction : and 
to this period belong those poetical remances which bear an 
allegorical explanation ; as the Fairy Queen of Spenser, the 
Orlando of Ariosto, and the Gierusalemme lAberata of Tasso. 

8. In more modem times the taste for romantic composition 
declined with popular credulity ; and the fastidiousness of 
phifosophy affected yi treat all supernatural fiction witfacon^ 
tempt. But it was at length perceived that this refinement 
had cut off a source of very high mental enjoyment. The pub- 
lic taste now took a new turn ; and this moral revolution is at 
present tending to its ejitreme. We are gone back to the norseiy 
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to listen to tales of hobgoblins ; a change which we may safe- 
ly prognosticate 'can be of no duration. 

SECTION XIX* . 

STATHl OF EUROPE IN THE THIRTEENTH AND J'OURTEENTIt 
CENTURIES. 

1 . Constantinople, taken in 1202 by the crusaders, was pos* 
sessed only for a short time by its conquerors. It was govern- 
ed by French emperors for the space of sixty years, and wa« 
re- taken by the Greeks in 1261, upder Michael Palaeologus, 
who, by imprisoning and putting out the eyes of his, pupil 
Theodore Lascaris, secured to himself the sovereignty. 

2. In the beginning of the thirteenth century, Germany was 
governed by Frederick II, who paid homage to the oope for the 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily, whijch was possesseaby his son 
Conrad, and afterward by his brother Manfred, who usurped 
the crown in violation of the right of his nephew Conra<din« 
Pope Clement IV, jealous of the dominion of the imperial fenii- 
ly, gave the investiture of Naples and Sicily to Charles of Anjouj 
brother of Lewis IX of France, who defeated and put to death 
his competitors. The Sicilians revenged this act of usurpation 
and cruelty, by the murder, in one night, of every Frenchman in 
the island. This shocking massacre, termed the Sicilian ves* 
pers^ happened on Easter Sunday, 1282. It was followed by 
every evil that comes in the train of civil war and revolution. 

3. The beginning of the thirteenth century had been signali^ 
ized by a new species of crusade. The Albigenses, inhabit- 
ants of Alby in the Pays de Vaud, were bold enough to dis- 
pute many of the tenets of the catholic church, judging theto 
contrary to the doctrines of Scripture. Innocent III established 
a holy commission at Thoulouse, with power to try and punish 
those heretics. The count of Thoulouse opposed this perse- 
cution, and was, for the punishment of his offence, compelled 
by the pppe to assist in a crusade against his own vassals* 
Simoa de Moijfort was the leader of this pious enterprise, 
which was marked by the most atrocious cruelties. The be- 
nefits of the holy commission were judged by the popes to be 
so great, that it became henceforth a permanent establish- 
ment, known by the name of the inqui8%ti(m* 
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4. The rise of the house of Austria may be dated from 1274, 
when Rodolphus of Hapsbourg, a Swiss baron, was elected 
emperor of Germany. He owed his elevsition to the jealousies 
of the electoi-al princes, who could not agree in the choice of 
any one of themselves. The king of Bohemia, to whom Ro- 
dolphus had been steward of the household^ could ill brook 
the supremacy of his former dependant j and refusing him the 
customary homage for his Germanic possessions, Rodolphus 
stripped him of Austria, which has ever since remained in the 
family of its conqueror. 

5. The Italian states of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, were at 
this time flourishing and opulent, while most of the kingdoms 
of EttTope (if we except England under Edward I) were ex- 
hausted, feeble, and disorderly. A dawning of citil liberty 
began to appear in France under Philip IV, (/e Bel^) who 
summoned the third estate to the national assemblies, which 
had hitherto consisted of the nobility and clergy, 1 303. Phi- 

V lip established perpetual courts of judicature in France, under 
the name of parliaments. Over these the parliament of Paris 
possessed a jurisdiction by appeal ; but did not till later times 
assume any authority in matters of state. 

6. Before this era the parliament of England had begun to 
Assume its present constitution. The commons, or the repre- 
sentatives of counties and boroughs, were first called to par- 
liament by Henry HI. Before that time this assembly con- 
sisted only of the greater barons and clergy. But of the rise 
and progress of the constitution of England we shall afterward 
treat more particularly in a separate section. 

7. The spirit of the popedom, zealous in the maintenance 
and extension of its prerogatives, continued much the same 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth, as we have seen it in the 
three preceding centuries. Philip the Fair had subjected his 
clergy to bear their share of the public taxes, and prohibited 
all contributions to be levied by the pope in his dominions. 
This doable offence was highly resented by Boniface V HI, who 
expressed his indignation by a sentence of exeommunication 
and interdict,anda solemn transference of the kingdom of France 
to the Er?)peror Albert. FMlip, in revenge^ sent his general^ 
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Nogaret, to Rome, who threw the pope into prison. The 
French, however, were overpowered by the papal troops ; 
and the death of Boniface put an end to the qaarreU 

8, It is less easy to justify the conduct of Philip the Fair to 
the knights templars than his behaviour to Pope Boniface. 
The whole of this order had incurred his resentment, from 
suspicion of harbouring treasonable designs. lie had influ- 
ence with Clement V, to procure a papal bull, warranting 
their extirpation from all the christian kingdoms: and this 
^ofamous proscription was carried into eflect over all Europe. 
Those unfortunate men were solemnly tried, not for their real 
oflFence, but for pretended impieties and idolatrous practices > 
and were committed to the flames 1309 — 1312. 

SECTION XX. 

REVOLUTION OP SWITZERLAND. 

1. The beginning of the fourteenth century was distinguish- 
ed by the revolution of Switzerland, and the rise of the Helve- 
tic republic. , The emperor Rodolphus, of Hapsbourg, was 
hereditary sov^ereign of several of the Swiss cantons, and go- 
verned his states firith much equity and moderation. His 
successor, Albert, a tyrannical princcj formed the design of 
amiexing the w^hole of the provinces to his dominion, and of 
erecting them into a principality for one of his sons. Th^ 
cantons of Schweitz, Ury, and Underwald, which had always 
resisted the authority of Austria, combined to assert their 
^ freedom 5 and a small army of 400 or 500 men, defeated an 
immense host of the Austrians in the pass of Morgate, 1315. 
The rest of the cantons by degrees joined the association. 
With invincible perseverance the united cantons won and se- 
cured their dear-bought liberty, after sixty pitched battles 
with their enemies^ 

2. Constitution of SwUzerland. The thirteen cantons were 
united by a solemn treaty, which stipulated the pipportional 
4Buccours to be furnished by each in the case of foreign hos- 
tility, and the measures to be followed for securing the union 
i)f the (States, and accomiaodating domestic diflferences. With 
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respect to its internal government and economy, each canton 
was independent* Of some the constitution was monarchic 
cat, and of others republican. All matters touching the ge^ 
neral league, were transacted either by letters sent to Zurich, 
and thence officially circulated to all the cantons, or by con^ 
ferfinces. The general diet, where two deputies attended 
from each canton, was held once a year, the first deputy of 
Zurich presiding. The Catholic and Protestant cantons like- 
wise held their separate cliets on occasional emergencies. 

3. The Swiss, when at peace, employed their troops foj^ 
hire in foreign service, judging it a wise policy to keep alive 
the military spirit of the nation ; and the armies thus employ- 
ed have been equally distinguished for their courage and fi- 
delity. The industry and economy of the Swiss are prover- 
bial; and their country supports an abundant population, 
from the zealous promotion of agriculture and manufactures.- 

SECTION XXI. 

STATE OF EUROPE IN THE THIRTEENTH, FOURTEENTH, AND 
PART OP THE FIFTEENTH CENTURIES. 

1. The rival claims of superiority between the popes an 
emperors still continued. Henry VII, the successor of Albert, 
vindicated his right by the sword, triumphantly fought his 
way to Rome, where he was solemnly crowned, and imposed 
a tribute on all the states of Italy. His sudden death was 
suspected to be. the consequence of papal resentment. In 
his time the seat of the popedom was transferred by Clement 
y, fron^ Rome to Avignon, 1309, where it remained till 1377. 
The factions of Italy;Were the cause of this removal. Lewis 
of Bavaria, the successor of Henry, deposed and excommuni- 
cated by John XXII, revenged himself by deposing the pope, 
Thi» pontiff, who had originally been a cobbler, surpassed 
most of his predecessors in pride and tyraiXny. He kept his 
seat on the papal chair, and left at his death an immense 
treasure accumulated by the sale of benefices ; while his ri^al, 
the emperor, died in indigence. 
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2. His successor in the empire, Charles IV, pubtishetl, in 
1355, the imperial constitution, termed the golden bnll^ the fun* 
damental law of the Germanic body, which reduced the number 
of- electors to seven, and settled on them all the hereditary ofG* 
ces of state. The electors exemplified their new rights by de- 
posing his son, Wenceslaus, for incapacity, 1400. Three sepa- 
rate factions of the French and Italian cardinals having elected 
three separate popes, the emperor Sigismund judged this divi- . 
sion of the church to be a fit opportunity for his interference to 
reconcile all differences, and establish his own supremacy. He 
summoned a general council at Constance in 1414, and ended 
the dispute by degrading all the three pontiffs, and naming a 
fourth, Martin Colonna* This divisipn of the papacy is termed 
the great schism of the west. 

3. Th€ spiritual business of the council of Constance was fto 
less important than its temporal. John Huss, a disciple of Wick- 
iifiT, was tried for heresy, in denying the hierarchy, and satirizing 
the immoralities of tlie popes and bishops. He did not deny the 
charge, an<3^ refusing to confess his errors, was burnt alive. A 
similar fate was the portion of his friend and disciple, Jerom of 
Prague, who displayed at his execution the eloquence of an 
apostle, and the constancy of a martyr, 1416. Sigismund felt 
the consequence of those horrible proceedings ; for the Bohe- 
mians opposed his succession to their vacant crown, and it cost 
him a war of sixteen years to attain it.- 

4. Whatever was the imperial power at this time, it derived 
but smaiU consequence from its actual revenues. The wealth 
€f the Germanic states was exclusively possessed by their se- 
parate sovereigns, and the emperor had little more than what 
he drew from Bohemia and Hungary. The sovereignty of Ita- 
ly was an empty title. The interest of the emperor in thai 
country furnished only a source of faction to its princes, and 
embroiled the stales in perpetual quarrels. A series of con- 
spiracies and civil tumults form the annals of the principal cities 
for above 200 years. Naples and Sicily were ruined by the weak 
and disorderly government of the two Joannas. A passion 
which the younger of these females conceived for a soldier of 
the nam« of Sforza, raised him to the sovereignty of Milan ; and 
Ker adoption, first of AlphoBzo of Arragon, and tlieh of Lewis of 
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Anjou, laid the foundation of those contests between Spain and 
France for the sovereignty of the two Sicilies, which afterward 
agitated all Europe^ 

scTioN xxn. 

UlSTOAir OF^ ENGLAND IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

1. On the death of John, his son, Henry III, succeeded to the 
crown of England at nine years of age. He was a prince of 
amiable dispositions, but of weak understanding. His prefer- 
ence of foreign favourites disgusted his nobles ; and oppressive 
exactions, and the want of economy in his government, deprived 
him of the affection of his people. Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 
son of the leader of the crusade against the Albigenses, and bro- 
ther-in-law of the king, conceived a plan for usurping the govern- 
tnent. He formed a league with the barons, on the pretext of 
reforming abuses, and compelled Henry to delegate all the re^l 
power into the hands of twenty-four of their number. These 
divided among themselves the offices of government, and new- 
modeled the parliament, by summoning a certain number of 
knights chosen from each county. This measure was fatal to 
their own power ; for those knights, or representatives of the 
people, indignant at Leicester's usurpation, determined to re- 
store the royal authority ; and called on Prince Edward, a youth 
of intrepid spirit, to avenge his father's wrongs and save the 
kingdom. 

2. Leicester raised a formidable force, and defeated the royal 
army at Lewes, in Sussex, 1264, and made both the king and 
Prince Edward his prisoners. He now compelled the impotent 
Henry to ratify his authority by a solemn treaty. He as&umed the 
character of regent, and called a parliament, summoning two 
knights from each of the counties, and deputies from the principal 
boroughs, the first regular plan of the English house of commoos. 
This assembly exercising its just rights, and ksserting with firm- 
ness there-establishment of the ancient governmentof the king- 
dom, Leicester judged it prudent to release the prince from his 
confinenaent. Edward was no sooner at liberty, than he took the 
field against the usurper, who was defeated and slain in the battle 
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of Evesham, on the 4th day of August, 1265. > Henry was now 
restored to his throne by the arms of his gallant son, who, after, 
establishing domestic tranquillity, embarked in the last crusade 
with Lewis IX, and signalized his prowess by many valorous 
exploits in Palestine. He had the honour of concluding an 
advantageous truce for ten years with the sultan of Babylon, 
and was on his return to England when he received intelligence 
of bis accession to the crown by the death of his father, 1272. 

3. Edward I projected the conquest of Wales in the begin- 
ning of his reign. The Welsh, the descendants of the ancient 
Britons who had escaped the Roman and Saxon conquests^ 
preserved their liberty, laws, manners, and language. Their 
prince, Lewellyn, refused his customary homage to the king 
of England. Edward invaded Wales, and, surrounding the 
army of the prince, who retreated to the mountains, cut off all 
his supplies, and compelled him to an unqualified submission*. 
The terms demanded , were, the surrender of ar part of the 
country, a large sum of money, and an obligation of perpetual 
fealty to the crown of England. The Welsh infringed this 
treaty, and Edward marched his army into the heart of the 
country, where the troops of Lewellyn made a most desperate, 
but inefiectual resistance. In a decisive engagement, in 1283^ 
the prince was slain. His brother David, betrayed into the 
hands of the conqueror, was inhumanly executed on a gibbet ; 
and Wales, completely subdued, was annexed to the crown of 
England. With a policy equally absurd and cruel Edward 
ordered the Welsh bards to be put to death wherever found ; 
thereby ensuring the perpetuation of their heroic songs, and 
increasing the abhorrence of the vanquished people for their 
barbarous conqueror. 

4. The conquest of Wales inflamed the ambition of Edward, 
and inspired him with the design of extending his dominion to 
the extremity of the island. The designs of this enterprising 
monarch, on the kingdom of Scotland, invite our attention to 
that quarter r but previously require a short retrospect to its 
earlier history. 
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SECTION XXIII. 

QIST0B7 OF SCOTLAND FBOM THE ELEVENTH TO TH£ FOUR" 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

. 1. The history of Scotland before the reign of Malcolm III, 
surnamed Canmore, is obscure and fabulous. This prince suc- 
ceeded to the throne in 1057 by the defeat of Macbeth, the mur- 
derer of his father Duncan. Espousing the cause of Edgar 
Atbeling, heir of the Saxon kings of England, whose sister he 
married, he thus provoked a war with WilUfim the conqueror, 
which was equally prejudicial to both kingdoms. In an expe- 
dition of Malcolm into England, it is alleged^ that after he bad 
concluded a truce, he was compelled by William to do homage 
for his kingdom. The truth is, that this homage was done for 
the territories in Cumberland and Northumberland^ won by the 
Scots, and held in vassalage of the English crown ; though this 
homage was afterward absurdly made the pretext of a claim 
of feudal sovereignty over all Scotland. In a reign of twenty- 
seven years BJalcolm supported a spirited contest with England, 
both under William I and his son Rufus; and to the virtues of 
his queen Margaret, his kingdom, in its domestic policy, owed 
a degree of civilization remarkable in those ages of barbarism. 

?• Alexander I, his son and successor, defended, with equal 
fjpirit and good policy, the independence of his kingdom ; and 
his son David I, celebrated even by the democratic Buchanan 
as an honour to his country and to monarchy, won from Ste- 
phen, and annexed to his crown, the whole earldom of North* 
umberland. In those reigns we hear of no claim of the feu- 
dal subjection of Scodand to the crown of England; though 
the accidental fortune of war afterward furnished a ground for 
it- William I (the Lion,) taken prisoher at Alnwick by Henry 
11, was compelled, as the price of his release, to do homage 
for his whole kingdom; an gbligation which his successor 
Richard voluntarily discfas^rged, deeming it to have been ua- 
Justly extorted. 

3. On the death of Alexander IH, without male issue, in 
1285, Bruce and Baliol, descendants of David X by thefcwale 
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I ine, were competitors for the crown, and the pretensions of 
each were supported by a formidable party in the kingdom* 
Edward I of England, chosen umpire of the contest, arroga- 
ted to himself, in that character, the feudal sovereignty of the 
kingdom, compelling all the barons to swear allegiance to him, 
and taking actual possession of the Country by his troops. He 
then adjudged the crown to Baliol, on the express condition 
of his swearing fealty to him as lord paramount, Baliol, how- 
ever, soon after renouncing his allegiance, the indignant Ed* 
ward invaded Scotland with an immense force, and compelled 
the weak prince to abdicate the throne, and resign the king- 
dom into his hands. 

4. William Wallace, one of the greatest heroes whom histo- 
ry records, restored the fallen honours of his country. Joined 
by a few patriots, his first successes in attacking the English 
garrisons brought numbers to his patriotic standard. Their 
successes were signal and conspicuous. Victory followed upon 
victory. While Edward was engaged on the continent, hi^ 
troops were utterly defeated in a desperate engagement at Stir- 
ling, and forced to^vacuate the kingdom. Wallace, the deliverer 
of his country, now assumed the title of governor of Scotland 
under Baliol, who was Edward's prisoner; a distinction which 
was followed by the envy and disaffection of many of the nobles, 
and the consequent diminution of his army. The Scots were 
defeated at Falkirk. Edward returned with a vast accession 
of force. After a fruitless resistance the Scottish barons finally 
obtained peace by a capitulation, from which the brave Wal- 
lace was excepted by name. A fugitive for some time, he was 
betrayed into the hands of Edward, who put him to death, with 
every circumstance of cruelty that barbarous revenge could 
dictate, 1304. 

5. Scotland found a second champion and deliverer in Ro- 
bert Bruce, the grandson of the competitor with Baliol ; who, 
deeply resenting the humiliation of his country, once more set 
up the standard of war, and gave defiance to the English mo- 
narch, to whom his father and grandfather had meanly sworu 
allegiance. Under this intrepid leader the spirit of the nation 
was roused at once. The English were attacked in every quar- 
ter, and once more entirely driveo out of the kingdom* Robert 
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Bruce was crowned king at Scone, 1306. Edward was advan- 
cing with an immense army, and died at Carlisle on the 7th day 
of July, 1307. He enjoined it with his last breath to his son, 
Edward II, to prosecute the war with the Scots to the entire re- 
duction of the country, 

SECTION XXIV. 

HISTORY OP ENGLAND IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

1. In the reign of Edward I we observe the constitution of 
England gradually advancing. The commons had been ad- 
mitted to parliament in the latter period of his father Henry 
III. A statute was passed by Eklward, which declared that no 
tax or impost should be levied without the consent of lords and 
commons. Edward ratified the Magna Charta no less than 
eleven times in the course of his reign ; and henceforward tbi& 
fundamental law began to be regarded as sacred and unaU 
terable. 

% Edward II was in character the very opposite of his fat* 
ther, weak, indolent^ and capricious ; but of humane and bene* 
volent affections. He disgusted his nobles by bis attachment 
to mean and undeserving favourites, whom he raised to the 
highest dignities of the state, and honoured with his exclusive 
confidence. Piers Gaveston, a vicious and trifling minion^ 
whom the king appointed regent when on a journey to Paris to 
marry Isabella, daughter of Philip the Fair, disgusted the barons 
to such a pitch, that they compelled the king to delegate all the 
authority of government to certain commissioners, and to aban- 
don his favourite to their resentment. He was doomed to per^ 
petual imprisonment, and, on attempt to escape, was seized and 
beheaded* 

3. £dward, in obedience to his father's will, invaded Scot* 
land with an army of 100000 men. King Robert Bruce met 
this immense force with 30000 men at Bannockburn, and de- 
feated them with prodigious slaughter. This important victory . 
secured the independency of Scotland. Edward escaped by sea 
to his own dominions. A new favourite, Spencer, supplied the 
place of Gaveston; but his undeserved elevation and overbear- 
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ing character completed the disaffection of the nobles to their 
sovereign. The queen, a vicious adulteress, joined the mal- 
co|itcnt39 sind, passing over to France, obtained from her brother 
Charles IV an army to invade England, and dethrone her hus» 
band. Her enterprise was successful. Spencer and his father 
were betrayed into the hands of their enemies, and perished on a 
scafibld. The king was taken prisoner, tried by parliament, and 
solemnly deposed ; and being confined to prison, was soo& after 
put to death in a manner shocking to humanity, 1327. 

4. Edward III, crowned at fourteen years of age, could not 
submit to the regency of a mother, stained with the foulest of 
crimes. His father's death was revenged by the perpetual im- 
prisonment of Isabella, and the public execution of her para- 
mour Mortimer. Bent on the conquest of Scotland, Edward 
marched to the north with a prodigious army, vanquished the 
Scots in the battle of Halidoun-hill, and placed on the throne 
Edward Baliol, his vassal .and tributary. But the kingdom was 
as repugnant as ever to the rule of England, and a favourable 
opportunity was taken for the renewal of hostilities, on the de* 
parture of Edward for a foreign enterprise, which gave full 
scope to his ambition. 

6. On the death of Charles IV without male issue, the crown 
of France was claimed by Edward III of England, in right of 
his mother, the sister of Charles, while in the mean time the 
throne was occupied by the male heir, Philip of Valois. Ed- 
ward fitted out an immense armament by sea and land, and ob- 
taining a signal victory over the French fleet, landed on the 
coast of Normandy, and with his son, the Black Prince, ran a 
career of the most glorious exploits. Philip, with 100000 men, 
met the English with 30000, and was entirely defeated in the 
field of Cressy, August 26, 1348, Calais was taken by the En- 
glish, and remained in their possession 210 years. The English 
are said to have first used artillery in the battle of Cressy. Fire- 
arms were then but a recent invention (1340), and have much 
contributed to lesson both the slaughter and the frequency of 
wars. Mr. Hume well observes, that war is now reduced near- 
ly to a matter of calculation. A nation knows its power, and, 
when overmatched, either yields to its enemies, or secures it- 
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self by alliance. But late events have given some contradiction 
to those opinions 

6. The Scots in the mean time invaded England, and were 
defeated in the battle of Durham, by Philippai the heroic queen 
of Edward III ; and their sovereign David II was led prisoner 
to London. A truce concluded between Edward and Philip was 
dissolved by the death of the latter. Philip was succeeded by 
his son John, who took the field with 60000 men, against the 
Black Prince, and was defeated by him with a far inferior num- 
ber, in the signal battle of Poictiers, September 19, 1356. John, 
king of France, was led in triumph to London, the fellow-pri* 
sonerof David, king of Scotland, But England derived from 
thoise victories nothing but honour. The French continued the 
war with great vigour during the captitityof their sovereign, 
who died in London in 1364. They obtained a peace^by the 
cession to the English of Poitou, St. Onge, Perigord, and other 
provinces ; and Edward consented to renounce bis claim to the 
crown of France. The death of the Black Prince, a most he- 
roic and virtuous man, plunged the nation in grief, and broke 
the spirits of his father, who did not long survive him. 

7. Richard II succeeded his grandfather in 1377, at the age 
of eleven. Charles VI soon after became king of France at 
the age of twelve. Both kingdoms suffered from the distrac- 
tions attending a regal minority. In England the contests for 
power between the king's uncles, Lancaster, York, and Glou- 
cester, embroiled all public measures ; and consequent disOT- 
ders required a stronger hand to compose them than that of the 
weak and facile Richard. Taking advantage of the kibg's ab- 
sence, then engaged in quelling an insurrection in Ireland, Hen* 
ry of Lancaster rose in open rebellion, and compelled Richard, 
at his return, to resign the crown. The parliament confirmed 
his deposition, and he was soon after privately assassinated* 
Thus began the contentions between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, 
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SECTION XXV. 

jfiNOLAND AND ^^NCE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. STATE OF 

JUANNERS. 

t. Henry IV ascendeil the throne on the deposition of Ri. 
chard 11, 1399, and had immediately to combat a rebellion rais* 
ed by the earl of Northumberland, for placing Mortimer, the 
heir of the house of York, on the throne. The Scots and Welsh 
joined the rebels, but their united forces were defeated at 
Shrewsbury, and their leader, Young Percy (Hotspur) killed on 
the field. A second rebellion, headed by the archbishop of 
York, was quelled by the capital punishment of its author. The 
secular arm was rigorously extended against the followers of 
Wickliff, and this reign saw the first detestable examples of re* 
ligious persecution. The life of Henry was embittered by the 
youthful disorders of his son, the prince of Wales, who after- 
ward nobly redeemed bis character. Henry IV died in 1413, 
at the age of forty* six. 

1 2. Henry V took advantage of the disorders of France, 
from the temporary insanity of its sovereign Charles VI, and 
the factious struggles for |X)wer between the dukes of Burgun- 
dy and Orleans, to invade the kingdom with a large army, 
which a contagious distemper wasted down to, a fifth of its 
numbers $ yet with this handful of resolute and hardy troopB 
he defeated the French army of 60000, under the constable 
D' Albert, in the famous batile of Agincourt, in which 10000 
of the enemy were slain, and 14000 made prisoners, October 
24, 1415. Returning to England to recruit his forces, he landed 
again with an army of 25000, and fought his way to Paris. 
The insane monarch, with his court, fled to Troye, and Henry 
pursuing, terminated the war by a treaty with the queen mother 
of the duke of Burgundy, by which it was agreed that he should 
marry the daughter of Charles VI, and receive the kingdom oS 
France as her doivry, which, till the death of her father, he 
should govern as regent. 

3. Mean time the return of Henry to England gave the dau^ 
phin hopes of the recovery of his kingdom. He was victoriotfS 

(8) 
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in an engagement with the English under the duke of Clarence f 
but his success was of no longer duration than the absence of 
the English sovereign^ who was himself hastening to the period 
of his triumphs. Seized with a mortal distemper, Heniy died 
in the 34th year of his age, 1422, one of the most heroic princes 
that ever swayed the sceptre of England* His brother, the 
duke of Bedford, was declared regent of France, and Henry 
VI, an infant nine months old, was proclaimed king at Paris aad 
at London, 1422. 

4. Charles VII recovered France by slow degrees. With 
the aid of a young female enthusiast, the maid of Orleans^ 
whom the credulity of the age supposed to be inspired by 
Heaven, he gained several important advantages over the En- 
glish, which the latter inhumanly revenged by burning this 
heroine as a sorceress. Her death was of equal advantage to 
the French as her life had been. . The government of the En- 
glish was universally detested. After a struggle of many years 
they were at length, in 1450, deprived of all that they bad ever 
possessed in France, except Calais and Guignes. Charles, 
when he had restored his kingdom to peace, governed it with 
admirable wisdom and.moderation. 

5. The state of England and of France, the two most po^ 
lished kingdoms in Europe, furnishes a good criterion of the 
condition of society in those ages of which we have beea 
treating. Even in the large cities the houses were roofed with 
thatch, and had no chimnies. Glass windows were extremely 
rare, and the floors were covered with straw. In England wine 
was sold only in the shops of the apothecaries. Paper made 
from linen rags was first manufactured in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century 5 and the use of linen for shirts was at that 
time a very rare piece of luxury. Yet even before that age 
the progress of luxury had excited a serious alarm, for the parr 
liament under Edward HI found it necessary to prohibit the use 
of gold and silver in apparel to all who had not a hundred 
pounds a year; and Charles VI of France ordained, that none 
should presume to entertain with more than two dishes and a 
mess of soup. Before the reign of Edward I the whole country 
of England was plundered' by robbers in great bands, who laid 
waste entire villages f and some of the household-officers of 
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Henry III excused themselves for robbing on the highway, be^- 
cause the king allowed them no wages. In 1303 the abbot and 
monks of Westminster were indicted for robbingthe kings ex- 
chequer, but acquitted. The admirable }aws of Edward I, 
which acquired him the title of the English Justinian, give 
strong testimony of the miserable policy and barbarism of the 
preceding times. 

SECTION XXVL 

D&CLINS AND FALL OF THB GREEK EMPIRE: 

1 . In the fourteenth century the Turks were proceeding by 
degrees to encroach on the frontiers of the Greek empire. 
The sultan Ottoman had fixed the seat of his government at 
Byrsa in Bythinia; and his son Orcan extended his sovereignty 
to the Propontis, and obtained in marriage the daughter of 
the emperor John Cantacuzenos. About the middle of the 
century the Turks crossed over into Europe, and took Adri- 
anople. The emperor, John Palaeologus, after meanly solicit- 
ing aid from the pope, concluded a humiliating treaty with 
sultan Amurat, and gave his son as an hostage to serve in the 
Turkish army. 

^. Bajazet, the successor of Amurat, compelled the emperor 
to destroy his fort of Galata, and to admit ft Turkish judge into 
the city. He prepared now to besiege Constantinople in form, 
when he was forced to change his purpose, and defend himself 
against the victorious Tamerlane. t 

3. Timur-bek, or Tamerlane, a prince of the Usbek Tartars^ 
and descended from Gengiskan, after the conquest of Persia, 
a great part of India and Syria, was invited by the Asiatic 
princes, enemies of Bajazet, to protect them against the Ottoman 
power, which threatened to overwhelm them. Tamerlane, 
flattered by this request, imperiously summoned the Turk to 
renounce his conquests ; but the message was answered with a 
proud defiance. 'The armies m6t near Angoria (Ancyra) in 
Phrygia, and Bajazet was totally defeated and made prisoner 
by Tamerlane, 1402. The conqueror made Samarcand the 
capital of his empire, and there received the homage of all the 
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j>rinces of the east^ Tameriane was illiterate, but yet was 
solicitous for the cultivation of literature and science in hi« 
dominions* Samarcand became for a while the seat of learning, 
politeness, and the arts ; but was destined to relapse, after a 
short period, into its ancient barbarism.; 

4« The Turks, after the death of Tamerlane, resumed their 
purpose of destroying the empire of the east. Amurat II, a 
prince of a singular character, had, on the faith of a solei&n 
treaty with the king of Poland, devoted his days to retirement 
' and study. A violation of the treaty, by an attack from the 
Poles on his dominions, made him quit his solitude. He en- 
gaged and destroyed the Polish army, with their perfidious 
sovereign, al)d then calmly returned to his retreat, till a similar 
crisis of public expediency once more brought him into active 
life. He left his dominions to his son Mahomet II, surnamed 
the Great, who resumed the project for the destruction of Con* 
stantinople ; but its fall was a second time retarded by the ne- 
cessity in which the Turks were unexpectedly placed, of defend^ 
ing their own dominions against a powerful invader. « 

5* Scanderbeg (John Castriot) prince of Albania^ whose 
territories had been seized by Amurat II, was educated by the 
pultan as his own child, ?ind, when of age, intrusted with the 
command of an army, which he employed in wresting from 
Amurat his paternal kingdom, 1443. By great talents and 
military skill he maintained his independent sovereignty against 
the whole force of the Turkish eippire. .^ 

§, IVIabbmet U, son of the philosophic Amurat, a youtl) of 
Iwenty-one years of age, resumed the plan of extinguishing 
the empire of the Greeks, and making Constantinople the capi* 
tal of the Ottoman power. Its indolent inhabitants made but 
a feeble preparation for defence, and the powers of Europe 
looked on with supine indifference. The Turks assailed the 
city both by land and sea ; and, battering down its walls with 
iheir c^mnon, entered sword in hand, and massacred all who 
opposed them^ The emperor Constantino was slain ; the city 
surrendered; and thus was finally extinguishied the eastern 
empire of the Romans, A. D. H53, which, from the building 
of its capital by Constantino the Great, had subsisted 1123 
j^^rii The imperial edifices were preserved from destructiofh 
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The churches wierc converted into mosques ; but the exercise 
of their religion was allowed to all the Christians. From that 
time the Greek Christians have regularly chosen their own 
patriarch, whom the sultan instals ; though his authority con- 
tinues to be disputed by the Latin patriarch, who is chosen by. 
the pope* Mahomet the Great liberally patronised the arts and 
sciences ; and to compensate for the migration of those learned 
Greeks who, on the fall of the fempire, spread themselves over 
the countries of Europe, invited both artists and men of letters 
to his capital from other kingdoms, 

7. The taking of Constantinople was followed by the coo* 
quest of Greece and Epixust Italy might probably have met 
a similar fate, but, by means of their fleet, the Venetiana 
opposed the arms of Mahomet with considerable success, and 
even attacked him in Greece. The contending powers soon 
after put an end to hostilities by a treaty. Mahomet the Great 
died at the age of fifty-one, 1481. 

♦ 

SECTION XXVIL 

€K)V£RNUEMT AI^D POLICY OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE* 

1, The government of Turkey is an absolute monarchy, the 
whole legislative and executive authority of the state centering 
in the sultan^ whose power is subject to no constitutional con- 
trol. It is, however, limited in some degree by religious 
opinion; the precepts of the Coran inculcating eertain duties 
on the sovereign which it would be held an impiety to trans- 
gress. It is yet more strongly limited by the fear of dethrone- 
ment and assassination. Under those restraints the prince can 
never venture on an extreme abuse of power. 

2. The spirit of the people is fitted for a subjection bordering 
on slavery. Concubinage being agreeable to the law of Ma- 
homet, the Grand Seignior, the viziers, are born of female slaves; 
^nd there is scarcely a subject of the empire of ingenuous 
blood by both parents. It is a fundamental maxim of the 
Turkish policy, that all the officers of the slate should be such 
as the sullan can entirely command, and at any time destroy, 
without danger to himself. ^.^^^^^^^ ^^ Google 
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3. The Grand Vizier is usually entrtisted with the whole 
functions of government, and of course subjected to the sole 
responsibility for ail public measures. Subordinate to him are 
m viziers of the bench, who are his counsel and assessors in 
cases of law, of which he is supreme judge. The power of 
(be grand vizier is absolute over all the subjects of the empire ; 
Init he cannot put to de^th a beglerbeg or a bashaw without the 
imperial signature ; nor punish a janizary, unless through the 
Biedium of his military commander. The beglerbegs are the 
governors of several provinces, the bashaws of a single pro- 
vince. All dignities in the Turkish empire are personal, and 
dependent on the sovereign's pleasure. 

4. The revenues of the grand seignior arise from taxes and 
customs laid on the subject, annnal tributes paid by the Tartars^ 
stated gifts from the governors of the provinces, and, above all, 
the confiscations of estates, from the viziers and bashaws down- 
ward to the lowest subjects of the empire. The certain and 

S fixed revenues of the sovereign are small in comparison of 
those which are arbitrary. His absolute power enables him to 
isxecute great projects at a small expense. 

SECTION XXVIII. 

I^ANC£ AND ITALY IN THE END OF THS FIFTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

1. Scarcely any vestige of the ancient feudal government 
now remained in France. The only subsisting fiefs were Bur- 
gundy and Brittany. Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, 
who sought to increase his territories by the conquest of Swit- 
^rjand and Lorraine, was defeated by the Swiss, and killed 
in battlei. He left no son, and Lewis XI of France took pos* 
session of Burgundy as a male fief, 1 447. The duke's daugh- 
ter married Maximilian, son of the emperor Frederick I If, 
who, by this marriage, acquired the sovereignty of the Ne- 
therlands. 

2. The acquisition of Burgundy and of Provence, which was 
bequeathed tp Prance hy the Count de la Marche, increased 
greatly the power of the crown. Lewis XI, an odious com- 
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pound of vice» cruelty, and superstition, and a tyrant to hia 
people, was the author of many wise and excellent regulations 
of public policy. The barbarity of the public executions in 
his reign is beyond all belief; yet the wisdom of his laws, the 
encouragement which he gave to commerce, the restraints which 
he imposed on the oppressions of the nobility, and the attentioa 
which he bestowed iq regulating the courts of justice, must eve« 
be mentioned to his honour. 

3. The Count de la Marche, beside the bequest of Provence 
to Lewis XI, left him his empty tide of sovereign of the Two 
Sicilies. Lewis was satisfied with the substsantial gift ; but 
his son Charles VIH was dazzled with the shadow* In the be* 
ginning of his reign he projected the conquest of Naples^ 
and embarked in the ente/prise with the most improvident 
precipitancy. 

4. The dismembered state of Italy was favourable to his 
views. The popedom, during the transference of its seat to 
Avignon, had lost many of its territories. Mantua, Modena^ 
and Ferrara, had their independent sovereigns. Piedmont 
belonged to the duke of Savoy; Genoa and Milan to the fa« 
mily of Sforza, Florence, under the Medici, had attained a 
very high pitch of splendour. Cosmo, the founder of that 
family employed a vast fortune, acquired by commerce, in the 
improvement of his country, in acts of public munificence, and 
in the cultivation of the sciences and elegant arts. His high 
reputation obtained for himself and his posterity the chief au- 
thority in his native state. Peter de Meaici, his great grandson^ 
ruled in Florence at the period of tlie expedit.ion of Charles 
Vill ioto Italy. 

6. The papacy was enjoyed at this time by Alexander VI, a 
monster of wickedness. The pope and the duke of Milan^ who 
had invited Charles to this enterprise, immediately betrayed 
him, and joined the interest of the king of Naples. CharleSt 
after besieging the pope in Rome, and forcing him to submis* 
sion, devoutly kissed liis feet. He now marched against Naples^ 
while its timid prince Alphonso fled to Sicily, and his son to the 
isle of Ischia, after absolving his subjects from their allegiance* 
Charles entered Naples in triumph, and was hailed emperor 
and Augustus : but be lost bis new kingdom in almost as short 
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a time as he had gained it. A league was formed against FfJiocc 
between the pope, the emperor Maximilian, Ferdinand of Arra- 
gon, Isabella of Castile, and the Venetians ; and on the r^ 
' turn of Charles to France the troops which he had left to guard 
fais conquest were entn*ely driven out of Italy. 

6. It has been remarked that, from the decisive effect of this 
confederacy against Charles VIII, the sovereigns of Europe 
derived a useful lesson of policy, and first adopted the idea of 
preserving a balance of power, by that tacit league which is 
understood to be always subsisting, for the prevention of the 
inordinate aggrandizement of any particular state* 

7. Charles VIII died at the age of twenty-eight, 1498 ; and> 
leaving no children, the duke of Orleans succeeded to the 
throne of France by the title of L*yis XII. 

SECTION XXIX. 

aiSTOllT OF SPAIN in THE FOURTEENTH J^ftp FIFTfifiNTJT 
CENTURIES. 

1. We go back to the middle of the fourteenth century, to 
.trace the history of Spain. Peter of Castile, surnamed the 
Cruel (for no other reason but that he employed severe means 
to support bis just rights) had to contend against a bastard 
brother, Henry of Transtamarre, who, with the aid of a French 
banditti, called Malandrins, led by Bertrand du Guesciin, strove 
to dispossess him of "bis kingdom. Peter was aided by Edward 
the Black Prince, then sovereign of Gujenne, who defeated 
Transtamarre, and took Bertrand prisoner ; but, on the return 
of the prince to England, Peter was attacked by his former 
enemies and entirely defeated. He was unable to restrain his 
rage in the first interview with Transtamarre, who put him to 
death with his own hand, 1368. Thus this usurper secured for 
himself and his posterity the throne of Castile. 

9. The weakness and debauchery of one of his descendants^ 
Henry IV of Castile, occasioned a revolution in the kingdom « 
The majority of the nation rose in rebellion ; thfe' assembly of 
the nobles solemnly deposed their king, and, on the alleged 
ground of his daughter Joanria being a bastard, compeUed him 
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lo settle the crown on his sister Isabella. Tbey next brought 
about a marriage between Isabella and Ferdinand of Arragon, 
which united the monarchies of Arragon and Castile. After a 
ruinous civiF war, the revolution was at length coo^pleted by the 
death of the deposed sovereign, 1474, and the retirement of his 
daughter Joanna to a monastery, 1479. iy ct-'i-'' 
' 3. At the accession of Ferdinand and Isabella to the thrones 
of Arragon and Castile, Spain was in a state of great disorder, 
from the lawless depredations of the nobles and their vassals. 
It was the first object of the new sovereigns to repress those 
enormities, by subjecting the offenders to the utmost rigour of 
law, enforced by the sword. The holy brotherhood was institu- 
ted for the discovery and punishment of crimes ; and the inqui- 
sition, (Sect. XIX, § 3,) under the pretext of extirpating heresy 
and impiety, afforded the most detestable examples of sanguina- 
ry persecution. 

4. The Moorish kingdom of Granada, a most splendid mo« 
Barchy, but at that time weakened by faction, and a prey to civil 
war, offered a tempting object to the ambition of Ferdinand and 
Isabella* Alboacen was at war with hi? nephew Aboabdeli^' who 
wanted to dethrone him ; and Ferdinand aided Aboabdeli, in th^ 
view of ruinmg both; for no sooner was the latter in possessioa 
of the crown, by the death of Alboacen, than Ferdinand inva- 
ded his ally with the whole force of Arragon and Castile. Gra« 
nada was besieged in 1491, and, after a blockade of eight 
KDonthSi surrendered to the victor. Aboabdeli, by a mean capi- 
tulation, salved his life, and purchased a retreat for his country- 
men to a mountainous part of the kingdom, where they were 
suffered to enjoy unmolested their laws and their religion* Thus 
ended the dominion of the Moors in Spain, which had subsisted 
for 800 years. 

5. Ferdinand, from that period, took the title of king of 
"^Spain. In 1492 he expelled all the Jews from his dominions, 

on the absurd ground, that they kept in their hands the com- 
x^esfce of the kingdom; and Spain thus lost above 150000 of 
the most industrious of her inhabitants. The exile3 spread 
\ themselves over the other kingdoms of tlurope, and were often 
the victims of a persecution equally inhuman. It would appear 
that Spain has felt, even to the present times, the effects of this 
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folly, in the slow progress of the arts, and that deplorable inac- 
tivity which is the characteristic of her people. Even the dis- 
covery of the new world, which happened at this very period, 
and which stimulated the spirit of enterprise and industry hi all 
the neighbouring kingdoms, produced but a feeble impressioa 
on that nation, which might, in a great degree, have monopo- 
lized its benefits. Of that great discovery we shall afterward 
treat in a separate section. 

SECTION XXX. 

^aANCE,. SPAIir, AND ITALY, IN THE END OF THE FIFTEENTH AND 
BEGINNING OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

i. Lewis XII, eagerly bent on vindicating his right to Naples, 
.courted the interest of pope Alexander VI, who promised his 
aid on condition that his natural son, Caesar Borgia, should re- 
ceive from Lewis the dutchy of Valentinois, with the king of 
Nav^re's sister in marriage. Lewis crossed the Alps, and in 
the space of a few days was master of Milan and Genoa. Sfor- 
za, duke of Milan, became his prisoner for life. Afraid of the 
power of Ferdinand of Spain, Lewis joined with him inthe opa- 
quest of Naples, and agreed to divide with him the conquered 
dominions, the pope making no scruple to sanction the par^ion. 
But the compromise was of no duration ; for Alexander VI and 
Ferdinand, judging it a better policy to share Italy between 
themselves, united their interest to deprive Lewis of his new 
territories. The Spaniards, under Gonsalvo de Cordova, de- 
feated the French, under the duke de Nemours, and the eheva^ 
lier Bayard ; and Lewis irrecoverably lost his share of the king- 
dom of Naples. 

2. History relates wit^ horror the crimes of pope Alexander 
VI, and his son Caesar Borgia ; their murders, robberies, profa- 
nations, incests. They compassed their ends in attaining every 
object of their ambition, but with the universal abhorrence of 
mankind, and finally met with an ample rejtrlbution for tbelr 
crimes. The pope died by poison, prepared, as was alleged* by < 
himself for an eftemy; and Borgia, stripped of all his; posses- 
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Bions by pepe Julius II, and sent prisoner to Spain by GonsalvQ 
de Cordova, perished in miserable obscurity, 

3. Julius II, the successor of Alexander, projected the •for- 
midable league of Cambray, 1508, with the emperor, the kings 
of France and Spain, the duke of Savoy, and king of Hungary, 
for the destruction of Venice, and the division of her territories 
*• among the confederates. They accomplished, in part, their 
design, and Venice was on the verge of annihilation, when the 
pope changed his politics. Having made the French subser- 
vient to his views of plundering the Venetians, he now formed 
a*new league with the Venetians, Germans, and Spaniards, to 
expel the French from Italy, and appropriate all their con- 
quests. The Swiss and the English co-operated in this design. 
The French made a brave resistance under their generals 
bayard and Gaston de Foix, but were finally overpowered, 
Lewis was compelled to evacuate Italy. Ferdinand, with the 
aid of Henry VIII of England, stripped him of Navarre, and 
forced him to purchase a peace. He died in 1515. Though 
unfortunate in his military enterprises, from the superior 
abilities of his rivals, pope Julius and Ferdinand, yet he was 
justly esteemed by his subjects for the wisdom land equity 0^ 
his government. 

SECTION XXXI. 

.|!ISTOEY OF ENGLAND FROM THE MIDDLE OF THE FIFTEENTH 
TO THE BEGINNING OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY* CIVIL 
WARS OF YORK AND LANCASTER. 

1. We have seen France recovered from the English in the 
^arly part of the reign of Henry VI, by the talents and prowess 
of Charles VII. During the minority of Henry, who was a 
prince of no capacity, England was embroiled by the 
factious contention fbr power between his uncles, the duke 
of Gloucester and the cardinal of Winchester. The latter, 
to promote his own views of ambition, married Henry to 
Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Regner, the titular king of 
Naples, a woman of great mental endowmc^nts and singular 
keroism of character^ but whose severity in the persecution of 
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her enemies alienated a great part of the nobles from their 
allegiance, and increased the partisans of a rival claimant of 
the crown.. \ 

2. This was Richard duke of York, descended by his mo- 
ther from Lionel, second son of Edward III, and elder brother 
lo John of Gaunt, the progenitor of Henry VI. The while 
rose distinguished the faction of Y(H'k, and the red rose that 
of Lancaster. The party of York, gained much strength frcMB 
the incapacity of Henry, who was subject to periodical mad* 
tiess ; and Richard was appointed lieutenant and protector of 
the kingdom. The authority of Henry was now annihilated ; 
but Margaret roused her husband, in an interval of sanity, to 
assert his right; and the nation was divided in arms between 
the rival parties* In the -battle of St. Alban's 6000 of the 
Lancastrians were slain, and the king was taken prisoner by 
the duke of York, on the 22d day of May, 1455. Yet the par- 
liament, while it confirmed the authority of the protector, maiii«' 
tained its allegiance to the king. 

3. The spirit of the queen reanimated the royal party ; and 
the Lancastrians gained such advantage, that the duke of York 
fled to Ireland, while his cause was secretly maintained in £n« 
gland by Guy, earl of Warwick. In the battle of Northampton 
the party of York again prevailed, and Henry once more was 
brought prisoner to London, while his dauntless queen still 
nobly exerted herself to retrieve his fortunes. York now claim* 
cd the crown in open parliament, but prevailed only to have? 
his right of succession ascertained on Henry's death, to the 
exclusion of the royal issue. 

4. In the next battle the duke of York was slain^ and bis 
party defeated,; but his successor, Edward, supported by War- 
wick, avenged this dis?ister by a signal victory near Touton, in 
Yorkshire, in which 40000 of the Lancastrians were slain. 
York was proclaimed king by the title of Edward IV, while 
Margaret, with her dethroned husband and infant son, fled into 
Flanders. 

5. Edward, who owed his crown to Warwick, was ungrate- 
ful to his benefactor; and the imprudence and injustice of his 
conduct forced that nobleman at fength to take part with die 
factioa of Lancaster. The conseauence was. that. aft*,««m. 
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Struggles, Edward was deposed, and Heury VI once more re^ 
stored to the throne by the hands of Warwick, now known by 
the epithet of the king-maktr. But this change was of no dura* 
. tion. The party (rf York ultimately prevailed. The Laocas- 
trians were defeated in the battle of Baroet, and the brave War* 
wick was slain in the engagement, 1472* ^ 

6. The intrepid Margaret, whose spirit was superior to every 
change of fortime, prepared to strike a last blow for the crown 
4»f England in the battle of Tewksbury« The event was fatal tso , 
her hopes : vktory declared for Edward. Margaret was sent 
prisoner to the tower of London ; and the prince ber son, a 
youth of high spirit, when brought into the presence of his coo* 
quer<Mr, having nobly dared to justify his enterprise to the face 
(^his rival, was barbarously murdered by the Dukes of Olou- 
cester and Clarence, Henry VI was soon after privately put 
to death in the tower. The heroic Margaret, ransomed by 

. Lewis XI, died in EVanceJ 1482. f I I ^ , 

7. Edward IV, thus seccn*ed on the throne by the death of all 
his competitors, abandoned himself without reserve to the in- 
dulgence of a vicious and tyrannical nature^ He put to death, 
on the most frivolous pretence, his brother Clarence. Preparing 
to gratify his subjects by a war with France, he died suddenly 
in the 42d year of his age, poisoned, as was suspected, by his 
brother Richard, duke of Gloucester, 1 483. 

8. Edward left two sons, the elder, Edward V, a boy of thir- 
teen years of age* Richard, duke of Gloucester, named pro- 
tector in the minority of his nephew, hired, by means of Buck- 
ingham, a fnob of die dregs of the populace to deckre their 
wish for his assumption of the crown. He yielded, with affect- 
ed reluctance, to this voice of the nation, and was proclaimed 
king by the title of Richard III, 14SS. After a reign of two 
months, Edwaijfl V, with his brother, the duke of York, were, by 
commtnd of the usurper, smothered while asleep, and privately 
buried in the Towe!r. 

9; These atrocious crimes found an avenger in Henry, eaii of 
Richmoqdy the surviving heir of the house of Lancaster, who, 
aided by Charles VIII of France, landed in England, and revi- 
ved the spirits of a party almost extinguished in the kingdon* 
Be £ave battle to Richard in ike £eid of Bosworth. and entir^ 
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defeated the army of the usurper, who was slain while fighting 
vith the most desperate courage, August 23, 1485. The crowrf 
which he* wore in the engagement was immediately placed on 
the head of the conqueror, i This auspicious day put an end to 
the civil wars of York and 'Lancaster. Henry VII united the 
rights of both families by his marriage with Elizabeth, daughter 
of Edward IV. I > 

10. The reigrf of Henry VH was of twenty- four years dura- 
tion; and under his wise and politic government the kingdom 
/recovered all the wounds which it had sustained in those un- 
happy contests* Industry, good order, and perfect subordina- 
tion, werQ the fruit of the excellent laws passed in this reign ; 
though the temper of the sovereign was despotic, and his ava- 
rice, in the latter part of his reign, prompted to the most op- 
pressive exactions. V 

11. The goveirnraent of Henry was disturbed by two very 
singular enterprises ; the attempt of Lambert 3imnel, the son 
of a baker, to counterfeit the person of the earl of Warwick, son 
of the duke of Clarence; and the similar attempt of Perkin 
Warbeck, son of a Flemish Jew, to counterfeit the duke of 
York, who had been smothered in the Tower by Richard III. 
Both impostors found considerable support, but were finally de- 
feated. Simnel, after being crowned king of England and Ire- 
land at Dublin, ended his days in a menial office of Henry's 
household. Perkin supported his cause by force of arms for 
five years, and was aided by a great proportron of the English § 
nobility. Overpowered at length he surrendered to Henry, who 
condemned him to perpetual imprisonment ; but his ambitious 
spirit meditated a new insurrection, and he was put to death as 
a traitor. Henry VH died in 1509, in the fifty-third year of hil 
age, and the twenty*fourth of bis reign. 

SECTION XXXII. * % 

HISTORY OP SCOTLAND TROM THE MIDDLIff Or THE POUI^TEEWTh' 
CENTURY TO THE END OF THE REIGN OP JAMES\|f.** * 

- ;„ )iaitized by Google 

1. In no country of Europe had the feudal aristocracy attaln- 

fa to a greater height than in Scotland. The power of the , 
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greater barons, while it rendered them independent, and often 
(ne rivals of their sovereign, was a perpetual source of turbu- 
lence and disorder in the kingdom* It was therefore a constant 
policy of the Scottish kings to humble the nobles, and break ' 
their factious combinations. Robert I attempted to retrench 
the vast territorial possessions of bis barons, by requiring 
every land holder to produce the titles of his estate ; but was 
resolutely answered, that the sword was their charter of pos* 
session. / - 

2. On the death of Robert in 1329; and during the minority 
of his son David, Edward Baliol, the son of John, formerly king 
of Scotland, with the aid of Edward III of Endand, and of many 
of the factious barons, invaded the kingdom^and was crowned 
at Scone, while the young David was conveyed for security to 
France. - The mean dependence of Baliol on the English mp* 
narch deprived him of the affections of the people. . Robert (the 
steward of Scotland), Randolph, and Douglas, supported the 
Brucian interest, and, assisted by the French, restored David . 
to his throne. This prince was destined to sustain many re- 
verses of fortune ; for, in a subsequent invasion of the English 
territory by the Scots, he was taken prisoner in the battle of 
, Durham, and conveyed to London. He remained eleven years 
in captivity, and witnessed a similar fate of a brother monarch, 
John, king of France, taken prisoner by the Black Prince in 
the battle of Poictiers. David was ransomed by his subjects, 
and restored to his kingdom in 1357 ; and ended a turbulent 
reign in 1370-1. The crown passed at his demise to his ne- 
phew Robert, the high steward of Scotland, in virtue of a desti- 
uation made by Robert I. 

S3. The reign of Robert II, which was of 20 years' duration, 
as spent in a series of hostilities between the Scots and En- 
productive of no material consequence to either kingdom* 
The weak and* indolent disposition of his successor Robert III, 
^^'Si*^!^ found himsellf unequal to the contest with bis factious no^ 
bles, prompted him to resign the government to his brother, the 
di^e of Albany. This ambitious man formed the design of 
usurping the throne by the murder of his nephews, the sons of 
Robert. The elder, Rothsay, a prince of high spirit, was im- 
|>risoned' o;i piCetence of treasonable designs, and starved to 
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death. The younger» James, estaped a similar fate which wa« | 
intended for him ; but on his passage to France, whither he 
was sent for safety by his father, he was taken by an English 
ship of war, and brought prisoner to London. The weak Ro- 
bert sunk under those misfortunes, and died, 1405, after a reign 
«f fifteen years« 

4. James I, a prince of great natural endowments, profited by 
a captivity of eighteen years at the court of England, in adorn- 
ing his mind with every valuable accomplishment. ^ At his re. 
turn to his kingdom, which in his absence had been weakly go* 
verned by the recent Albany, and suffered under all the dis^r-"^ 
ders of anarchy, lie bent his whole attention to the improvement- 
and civilization t)f his people, by the enactment of many excel- ^ 
lent laws, enforced with a resolute authority. . The factions of 
the nobles^ their dangerous combinations, and their domineer- 
ing tyranny over their dependants, the great sources of the pe&* - 
pie's miseries, were firmly restrained, and most severely punish- 
ed. But those wholesome innovations, while they procured to 
James the affectiens of the nation at large, excited the odiuni of. 
the nobility, and gave birth to a conspiracy, headed by the ^, 
earl of Athole, the king's uncle, which terminated in the inuf 
der of this excellent prince^ in the 44th year of his age, A. D.\ 

usr. 

5. His son Jame^s II inherited a considerable portion of the < 
talents of his father; and^ in the like purpose of restraining theJL 
inordinate power of bis nobles, pursued the same maxims of go* : 
vernment which an impetuous temper prompted him, in some 
instances, to carry to the most blameable excess.; The earl of 
Douglas, trusting to a powerful vassalage, had assume'd an au* 
thority above the laws, and a state and splendour rivaling the 
of his sovereign* j He was seized, and beheaded without acci 
sation or trial. ^His successor imprudently running the same', 
career, and boldly justifying, in a confidence,' his rebellious 
practices, was put to death by the king's own hand. Thus^ , 
were the fiictioiis of the nobles quelled by a barbarous rigour of 
authority. To his people Jsuues was beneficent and hmoaoet 
and his laws contribute materially to their civilizatioa and 
prosperity. He was killed, ia ^e 30tb yea|- of bis age, by the 
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bursting of a caDnon, in besieging the castle of Roxbargb, 
A. D. 1460. 

6. His son James III, without the talents of his predeces- 
sors, affected to tread in the same steps., To humble his noblo§» 
he bestowed his confidence on mean favourites, an insult which 
the former avenged by rebellion. His brothers Albany and 
Mar, aided by Edward IV of England, attempted a revolution 
in the kingdom, which was frustrated only by the death of Ed- 
ward, tn the secoqd rebellion, the confederate nobles forc^ 
the Prince of Rothsay, eldest son of James, to appear in arms 
against bis fatherJ^ln an engagement near Bannockburn, the 
rebels were succe&aful, and the king was slain in the 35th year 
of his age, 1488. 

7. James IV, a great and most accomplished prince, whose 
talents were equalled by his virtues, while his measures of go-v 
vemment were dictated by a true spirit of patriotism, won by 
a well* placed confidence the affections of his nobility* In hia 
marriage with Margaret, the. daughter of Henry VII of En* 
gland, both sovereigns wisely sodght a bond of amity between 
th< kingdoms ; but this purpose was frustrated in the succeed- 

' ing* reign of Henry VlIU The high spirit of the rival moharchs 
wa% easily inflamed by trifling causes of ofience ; and France, 
then at war with England, courted the aid of her ancient 
ally, James invaded England with a powerful army, which 
he wished to lead to immediate action; but the prudent delays 
of Surrey, the English general, wasted and weakened his 
_force. In the fatal battle of Flodden, the Scots were defeated 

•with prodigious slaughter. The gallant James perished in the 
fight, and with him almost the whole of the Scottish nobles, 
A. D. 1513. 

8. Under the long minority of his son James V, an infant 
at the time of his father's death, the kingdom was feebly ruled 
by his uncle Albany. The aristocracy^ began to resume its at^* 
cient spirit of independence^ which was ill-brooked by a prince 
of a proud and uncontrollable mind, who felt the keenest 

'jealousy of a high prerogative. With a systematic policy he 
employed the church to abase the nobility, conferring all the 
offices of state on able ecclesiastics. The Cardinal Beatoa 
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co-opera(€d with great aseal id the designs of his mi9t», and! 
under him ruled the kiogdooi. 

9. Henry VHI, embroiled with the yapscy, soughA ati dlt-f 
ance with the king of Scots ; but the ecclesiastieal coaoselbrsl 
or the latter defeated this beneficial purpose. A war was -fehM ^ 
^ovoked, and James was reluctantly compelled to court thoae * . 
.nobles whom it had hitfaerlo been bis darling <di)ect to bnadiliate. ^ 
They now determined on a disgraceful revenge. In an aHack ^ 
on the "Scottish border the English were repelled, and an op- 
portunity offered the Scots of cutting off their retreat. The 
king gave his orders to that end, but his bs^^ons obstinately 
refused to advance beyond the frontier* One measure more 
was wanting to drive their sovereign to despair* |a a subset 
quent engagement with the English, lO^OM of the Scots delibe- 
rately surrendered themselves prisoners to ^dOof the enemy. 
The high spirit of James sunk under his contending passions^ 
and he died of a broken heart in the 33d year of bis agei A. D. 
1542, a few days after the birth of a daughter, yet more unfiX'* 
tunate than her father, Mary queen of Soots. 

SECTION XXXill. 

OF THE ANCIENT CONSTITUTION OV TH£ 6C0T9{SH 
OOVERJIVENt'. 

. ]. We bave seen thaiCit was a constant policy of the Scottish 
kings to abase the power of AAt noUes ; and diat the stria^le ^ 
for power was the source of much misery and bloodshedii But 
this pcdicy was necessary, from the dangerous aasbitjen and 
lawless tyranny of those nobles, who frequently aimed at ovei> 
turning the ibron^, and exercised the aeverest opprcMsioo on 
all their depewkms. Tke ictereats^ theri^lbre, of the peopk^ 
no less then the security of <tfae prince, demanded /the ref>r«»iM 
of this overweening and deslruetive power. The aristocBiey 
was, however, preserved, no leas by iu own atrength than hf 
the concurrence of ciixuimstanff es, ftfid chiefly by Ihe violeal 
^od uniiappy ftte of the sovereigns. Meantime^ though the 
aMasnres which the kings pursued were not siUH:essfal, yet iheir 
consequences were beneficial. They restrained, if thev did 
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Aotcte8troy, die spirit of feudal oppression^ and gave birth 
to order, wise laws, and a more tranquil administration of 
government* 

3. The legislative power, though nominally resident in the ' 
parliament, was virtually in the king, who^ by his influence, en^ 
tirely controlled its proceedings* The parliament consisted of ^^j 
three estates, the nobles, the dignified clergy, and the less ba- 
rons^ who were the representatives of the towns and shires. 
The disposal of benefices gave the crown the entire command 
of the churchmen, who were equal to the nobles in number; 
and at le^st a mG^ority of the commons were the dependants of 
the sovereign. A committee, termed the lords of the articleS| 
prepared every measure that was to come before the parlia- 
ment. By the mode of its election, this committee was in et- 
feet nominated by the king. It is to the credit of the Scot- 
tish princes, that there are few instances of their abusing an au- 
thority so extensive as that which they constilutionally en« 
joyed. 

3. The king had anciently the supreme jurisdiction in all 
causes^ civil and criminal, which he generally exercised through 
the medium of his privy council ; but in 1425 James I. institu- 
ted the court of session, consisting of the chancellor and certain 
judges chosen from the three estates. This court was new^ 
modelled by James Y^ and its jurisdiction limited t9 civil cau- 
ses, the cognizance of crimes being committed to the justiciary. 
The chancellor was the highest officer of the crown, and presi* 
dent of the parliament. To the chamberlain belonged the care 
of the finances and the public police ; to the high steward the 
charge of the king's household; the constable regulated all mat^ 
telrs ol military arrangement ; and the marshal was the king's 
lieutenant, and master of the horse. 

4. The revenue of the sovereign consisted of his domain, 
which was extensive, of the feudal casualties and forfeitures, the 
profits of the wardships oS his vassals, the rents of vacant bene- 
fices, the pecuniary fines for ofieoces, and the aids or presents 
occasioaftlly ^ven by the sutject ; a revenue at all times suffi- 
cient for the purposes oi government, and the support of the 
dignity of the citmn. 

6* The politicAl<prinoiples wUob regulated the conduct of the 
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Scots toward other nations were obvious and simple. It had 
ever been an object of ambitidn to England to acquire the so- ^ 
vereignty of Scotland, which was constantly on its guard against 
this design of its more potent neighbour* /It was the wtstest po- 
licy for Scotland to attach itself to France, the natural eneoay 
of England ;- an alliance reciprocally courted from similiair mo> 
tives., In those days this attachment was justly deemed patri- 
otic ; while the Scots who were the partisans of England, were^ 
with equal justice regarded as traitors to their country.^ In the 
period of which we now treat, it was a settled policy of the Eng* 
lish sovereigns; to have a secret faction in their pay in Scot- 
land, for the purpose of dividing and thus enslaving the nation ; 
and to this source all the subsequenttiisorders of the latter king- 
dom are to be attributed. 

SECTION XXXIV- 

A VIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF LITERATURE AND SCIfiVCB IN SU« 
ROPE, FROM THE REVIVAL OF LETTBRS TO THE END OF THK 
FIFTEENTII^ CBNTURT : WITH THE STATS OF RELIGION IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTVRT. 

1. The first restorera of learning in Europe were the Arabi- 
ans, who, in the course of their Asiatic conquests, becoming ac- 
quainted with some of the ancient Greek authors, discovered 
and justly appreciated the knowledge and improveraent^tlrbe de- 
rived from them. The- caliphs procured from the eastern em- 
perors copies of the ancient manuscripts, and caused them to be 
translated into Arabic ; esteeming principally those which 
treated of mathematics, physics, and metaphysics. Theydis- 

, seminated their knowledge in the course of their conquests, and 
founded schools and colleges in all the countries which they 
subdued. v 

2. The western kingdoms of Europe became first acquainted 
with the learning of the ancients through the medium of those 
Arabian translations. Charlemagne caused Latin translatioM 
to be made from the Arabian, and founded, after the ezam]^ 
of t^ caliphs, the universities of Bononia, Pavia, Osnabuig, 
and Pans. Alfred, with a similar spirit, and by similar means, 
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ii^rodiiced ft taste for literature in Englaacl ; but the subsequent 
disorder&of the kingdom repiunged it into barbarisou I'fae Nor- 
mans, howevefy brought from the^continent some tincture of an- 
citnl learning, which was kept alive in the noonasteries, where 
the monks were meritoriously employed in transcribing a few 
of the ancient authors, along with the legendary . lives of the 
saints* 

3m In this dawn of literature in England, appeared Henry of 
Huntingdon, and Geoffrey of Monmouth, names distinguished 
in the earliest annals of poetry and romance ; John of Salis- 
bury, a moralist ; William of Malmesbury, annalist of the his- 
tory of England, before the reign of Stephen ; Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, known in the fields of history, theology, and poetry ; 
Joseph of Exeter, author of two Latin epic poems on the Tro- 
jan war, and the war of Antioch, or the crusade, which are read 
with pleasure, even in the present day. 

4. But this era of a good taste in letters was of short dura- 
tion. The taste for classical composition and historical infor- 
mation, yielded to the barbarous subtleties of scholastic divini- 
ty, taught by Lombard and Abelard, and to the abstruse doc- 
trines of the Roman law, which began to engage the general at- 
tention from the recent discovery of the pandects at Amalphi, 
1137; The amusements of the vulgar in those periods, were 
metrical and prose romances, unintelligible prophecies, and 
tables of giants and enchanters, 

&• In the middle of the thirteenth century appeared a dis- 
tioguished genius, Bc^er Bacon, an English friar, whose com- 
prehensive mind was filled with all the stores'of ancient learn- 
ing; who possessed a discriminating judgment to separate the 
precious pre from the dross, and a power of invention fitted to 
advance in every science which was the object of his study. He 
saw the insufficiency of the school, philosophy, and first recom- 
mjcnded the prosecution of knowledge by experiment and the 
observation of nature. He made discoveries of importance in 
astronomy, optics, chemistry, medicine, and mechanics. He 
reformed the kalendar, discovered the construction of telescopic 
glasses, forgotten after his time, and revived by Galileo ; and 
has left a plain intimation of lus knowledge of the composition 
of gun powder. Yet this superior genius believed in the possi- 
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Ulity of (^covering ma elixir forih^ prdonga^n of lifey iu the 
traiAmtttAtion of metals into gold, dnd injudicial aatrology. 

6* A general taste prevailed for poetical compositioii ia die 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The troubadoars of Proves^ 
WTdte 8onnet9, madrigals, and satirical ballads ; and excelled 
in extempore dialogues, on the subject of loTe^ whiah they 
treated in a metaphysical and piatonic strain*/ They contended 
for the prize of poetry at sdemn meetings, where princes, no- 
bles, and the most illustrions ladies attended, to decide between 
the rival bar^ and some of those princes, as Richard 1^ of 
EnglUnd, FremriGk I, emperor of Germany, are celebrated, as 
troubadoars of eminence* Many fragments of their compositioes 
yet remain* 

7* \The transference of the papal seat to Avignon, in the four- 
teenth century, familiarized the Italian poets with the songs of 
the troubadours, iand gave a tincture of the Proven^I style to 
their compostlions, which is very oNervaWe in the poetry of 
JPetrarchj and of Dani^. The Dimna Comedia of Dante, first 
introduced the machinery- of angels and devils in the room of 
the pagan my tfaologyi and is aijvork containing many examples 
of the terrible sublimey The Sonnets and Canzoni of Petrarch 
ar^ighly tender andpatbetid though vitiated with a quaintneail 
and conceiy which is a prevalent feature of the Italian poettf. 
The Decamerone of Boccacio, a Work of the same age, ia a 
masterpiecefoAiQvention, ingenious narrative^ and acquaintance 
with human haturd Those authors have fixed the standard of 
the Italian language. 

, 8. Cotemporary with them, and of rival ineriti was the E«g*> 
lisfa Chaucer, who displays all the talents of Bqccacio, throogk 
the medium of excellent poetry. vThe works of Chaucer disc^ 
vcr ati extensive knowledge of the sciences, an acquaintance 
both with ancient and modehi learning, pairticulariy the litera- 
ture of F^rahce and Italy ; and, above all^ a most acute distfim* 
meht of life and manners. , ' . 

9. Of shuilar character are the po^ms of Go^er, biit of a 
graver cast, and a more chastened hiomlity«)ik}ual to these etii!- 
nent meii in every species of litei^ary meWt w^ the adeoaftj^isli* 
ed James F of Scotland^ of vthieh his ^Ms^i^g'iMfifiigs 
coni^Ukrin^ testimony. r- t 
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14. fipaiB at Ihis perM i)egafi to emerge from ignonoce m4 
barbarism, and to |)ro4uce' a few of those woriis vliicb are 
emimeratecl wtik appro)»atii>B m the whimsical, biU judicioii^ 
cekieism of Cerv«B|es« Don Quim^U^ B. I.e. ^. 

1 1. Tboiq^ poetey altain/ed in those ages a oonsMerable do* 
grse of «^eBdour, yat ihere mMS tittle advaacennenit in geaev4 
literature and science. History was disgraced hy thciat^rmix- 
ttire of miracle and IftUe ; yet we find much curious ioformation 
m the writin'gs of Matthew of Westmjoster, of WalaiDgbaimy 
Ererard, Ouysburg, aadlbe Cfaroaicks of Froiasarl aod Moo- 
alrelet. Pbtlip de Gommines happily describes the reigas ctf 
Lewis XI and Charles VHI of Fr^vnce. ViUani «nd Fiat ioa are 
valuable recorders of tbe affairs of Italy. 

12. A taste for classical learning in tbe fifteenth centjory led 
to tbe discovery of floa&y of the ancient authors. sPoggio disco- 
yered tbe writings of QuintiUan, and several of tbe ccMipositions 
of Cicero, wbicfa stimulated to farther researcbJ and to »tbe re* 
jsovery of many valuable remains of Greek and RomaQ litem^ 
tare. But this taste was jiot generally dl&sed» France and 
fiagland were extremely barbarous. The library at Oxford 
contained only 600 volumes, and there were but four classics in 
the rayal library at Paris. Bui a brighter period wa^ approach* 
mg. On the fall of the eastern empire, in >the end of the fif- 
jte^lh cejatury, the dispersion of the Gi^eks diffused a taste for 
polite literatHire over all the west of Europe. A succession of 
papas, endowed with a liberal and enlightened spirit, gave every 
tncouTBgement to learning and the sciences ; and, above all, the 
Pobie dft»:overy of the art of printing contributed to their rapid 
advancement and disseminati<Mi, and gave a certain assurance 
of the perpetuation of every valuable art, and the progressive 
improvement of human knowledge. 

13. The rise of dramatic composition among the moderns is 
IP be ifacod to ihe absurd and ludicrous representation, in the 
churches, of the scripture histories, called in England mysteries, 
miracles, and moralities. These were first exhibited in the 
tpr^lftb century, and continued to the sixteenth, when they were 
probybiied by law in England. Of these we have asiusuig ape- 
(Hmens in Wartoa'^ History of English Poetry. Profane dra- 
nias were substituted in their place, and-a mixture of tbe sacred 
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and profane appears to liave been knowti in France as eaily as 
1300»\ In Spain the farcical mysteries keep their ground ta the 
present day, and no regular composition for the stage was known 
till tbe^end of the sixteenth century. The Italians are allowed 
by their own writers to have borrowed their theatre from the 
French and English. See Keifis Eiements of General JfiTfiow* 
ledge, vol. 1. p. 372. , ' 

14. ^ If we turn from letters to religion, the christian most 
grieve at its degraded and corrupt condition in* the fifteenth 
^ century* By a propensity natural to man, the multitude had re- 
lapsed into the grossest polytheism. The existence of a Su* 
jpreme Being w*9 indeed acknowledged ; his mysterious attri- 
butes were ininutely, and even indecently canvassed in the 
schools ; but he was allowed a very small share in the public 
worship, or the administration of the universe. The devotion 
of the people was directed to the saints and the Virgin Mary, 
who were considered as the delegates of his authority. 

^ From the extremities of Christendom, thousands of ptlgrimS| 
laden witli rich offerings, crowded to the temples and statues 
that were most celebrated for their miraculous powei*s. New 
legends, and new practices of superstition, were daily invented 
by the avaricious mendicant friars ; and as their religion had 
scarcely any connection with morality, every sin was expiated 
by penance, and every penance was, by indulgence, commuted 
into a fine. The popes, bishops, and rich abbots, careless of 
the public esteem, were soldiers, statesmen, and meri of pleasure. 
But even such dignified ecclesiastics blushed at the grosser ' 
vices of their inferior clergy.^' Extracted^ with little variatifm^ 
from Gibbon's Miscellaneous Works. — EuiTOa. 

SECTION XXXV. 

VIEW OF THE PROGRESS OF COMMHRCE IR EUROFE BEFORE THE 
P0RTUOUB6E DISCJOVERIES* 

1. Before we give an account of the discoveries of the Portu- 
guese in the fifteenth century, in exploring a new route to Imiia, 
we shall present a short view of the progress of commerce In 
Europe down to that period. ^,^, ,^ Google 
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The boldest naval raterprise <tf the aactenU was the Periplos 
«f Hanhoy who sailed from Carthage to the coast of Guinea, 
within four or five degrees of the equator, A. C. 5ro. The an* 
cients did not know that Africa was almost circumbavigable. 
They liad a very limited knowledge of the habitable earth. 
They believed that both the torrid and frigid zones were unin- 
habitable ; and they were very imperfectly acquainted with a 
great pdrt of Europe, Asja, and Africa. Denmark, Sweden, 
Prussia, Poland, the greater part of Russia, were unknown to 
them/. In Ptolemy's description of the globe, the 63d degree 
of latitude is the limit of the earth to the north, and the equator 
lothesouth^\ 

2. Britain was circumnavigated in the time of Dofflitiaiu The 
Romans frequented it for the purposes of commerce ; and Taci* 
tus mentions London as a celebrated resort of merchants.^. The 
commerce of the ancienU was, however, chiefly confined to the 
Mediterranean^. In the flourishing periods of the eastern em- 
pire, the merchandise of jndia was imported from Alexandria ; 
but after the conquest ofyjEgypt by the Arabians, it was carried 
up the Indus, and thence by land to the Oxus, which then ran 
directly into the Caspian sea 5 thence it was brought up the 
Wolga, and again carried over l^nd to the Don, whence it de^ 
scended into the Euxine. ' ^r- 

3. After the fall of the western empire commerce was long 
interrupted in Europe, ^hen Attila was ravaging Italy, the 
Veneti took refuge in the small islands at thf northeri; extremity 
of the Adriatic, and there founded Venice, A^ D. 45'i^^hich be- 
gan very early to equip, small fleets, and trade to tb^ coasts of 
Egypt and the Levant, for spices and other merchandise of Ara- 
bia and India. Genoa, Florence, and Pisa, imitated ^this exam- 

' pie, and began to acquire considerable wealth ; but Venice re* 
tained her superiority over those rival states, and gained con* 
sider^ble territories on the opposite coast of Illyricum and Dal- 
matia. 

4» The maritime cities of Italy profited by the crusades^ In 
furnishing the armies with supplies, and bringing home the pro- 
duce of the east. The Italian merchants established manufac« 
tares similar to those of Constantinople. Rogero, king of Sicily, 
brought artisans from Athens, and established a silk manufacture 
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Paknno^ in I ISO, The sugar cane was fdaated ia Sidly in 
tbe twelfth century, and thence carried to Bfadeira, and finally 
was cultivated with success in the West Indies. 

5. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the Italians were 
tbe only commerchil people of Europe. Venice set tbe first 
example of a national bank in 1157, which has maintained its 
credit to the present times. The only trade of France, Spain 
and Germany, at this time, was carried on at stated fairs andi 
tfarkets, to which traders resorted from all quarters, paying a 
tax to the sovereigns or tbe lords c^ the territory. The more 
enterprising bought a privilege of exemption^^ by paying at once 
a large sum, and were thence called frtt traders. 

6. In Uw middle ages the Italian merchants, usually called 
Lombards, were the factors of all the European nationsJjpd 
were enticed, by privileges granted by the sovereigns, Co^ettle 
in France, Spain, Germany, and England. They were not only 
traders in commodities, but bankers, or money dealers, In this 
faist business^bey found a severe^slraint from the cannon law 
prohibiting the taking of interesly and hence, from the neces- 
sary privacy of their bargains^ere were no bounds to exorbi- 
tant usury.) Tbe Jews, too, who were tbe chief deafers in mo- 
ney, brougnt disrepute on the trade of banking, and frequently 
suffered, on that account, the most intolerable persecution and 
confiscation of their fortunes. To guard against these injuries 
they invented bilh of exchange. 

1. The Lombard merchants excited a spirit of commerce, and 
gave birth to manufactures, which were generally encouraged by 
the sovereigns in tbe different kingdooris of Europe. Among 
the chief encouragements was the institution of corporations or 
monopdies, tbe earliest of which are traced up to the eleventh 
century ; a prficy beneficial, and perhaps necessary where the 
spirit of industry is tow, and manufactures are in their infancy; 
but of hurtful consequence where trade and manufacturee are 
flourishing. 

8. Commerce began to spread toward the north erf Europe 
about the end of the twelfth century.J The seaports on Che Bal- 
tic traded with Prance and Britain, and with the Mediterranean 
hy tbe staple of the isle of Oleron, near the mouth of the Ga- 
ronne, then possessed iry the English. Tbecommeroiallawsof 



Okroo mod Wkbay (ob tlie Baltic) r^ida4ed lor maiiy ages the 
trade of Europe. To protect tbetr trade from piracyi Lubec, 
Hamburgh, and in08t of the norlbern sea ports, joiaed in a coni 
fedracy, under certain generat ragulatioos, temed the league of 
the hanfe'tcwfu ; a ui^ion so beneficial in it& nature, and so for- 
midable in point of strength, that its aUiance was courted by the 
predominant powers of Europe. 

9. For the trade of the Hanse^towns with the aouthern king* 
dotns, Brv^es, on the coast of Flanders, was found a convenient 
entrepot, and thither the Meditermnean merChanit thought the 
coQiiDodities of India and th€F Levant to exchange with the 
produce and tnanufactores of the ner^h. The Flemings now 
began to encourage trade and manuiactures, which thence spread 
to the Brabanters ; but their growth being dbecked by the ivci" 
politic sovereigns of those provinces^ they found a more favour- 
able field in England, which was destined to derive from them 
the great source of its national opulence^ 

10. The Britons had very early seen the importafice of com- 
merce* Bede relates that London was fr6<|uented by foreij^ers, 
for the purpose of trade, in 614 ; and William of Malmesbury 
speaks of it, in 1041, as a tnost populous and wealthy city« 
The cinque ports, Dover, Hastings, Hy the, Ronuiey, and Sand- 
wich, obtained in that age their privileges and lUununitiesy on 
condition of furnishing each five ships of wan These ports are 
now eight in number, and send their members to parUament. 

11. The woollen manufacture of EIngland was considerable 
in the twelfth century. Henry H incorporated die weavers of • 
London, and gave them various privileges. By a law passed 
in his reign, all cloth made of foreign wool was condemned to 
be burnt. Scotland at this time seems to have possessed a 
considerable source of weallh, as Is evident from the payment 
of the ransom of William the Lion, which was 10,000 marks, 
equal to 10,000/. sterling of present money. The English 
found it difficult to raise double that sum for the ransom of 
Bichard I^ and the Scots contributed a propmrttcm of it. The 
English flOvere^s at first drew a considerable revenue fironi 
the cuRtom on wool e»porled lo be manufactured abroad ; \M 
becoming soon sensible of the benefit of encouraging its home 
manu&eliire, they iavittd, for timt purpose, the foreign artisans 
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and merchants to reside m EngFand, and gave them valuabic 
immunities. Edward III was peculiarly attentive to trade and 
manufacture!, as appears by the laws passed in his reign ; and 
he was bountiful in the encouragement of foreign artisans. 
The succeeding reigns were not so fevourable* During the 
civil wars of York and Lancaster the spirit of trade and ma- 
nufactures greatly declined ; nor did they begin to revive and 
Sourish till the accession of Henry VII. In that interval of 
their decay in England, commerce and the arts were encouraged 
in Scotland by Jameslahd his successors, as much as the 
comjmratively rude and turbul^t state of the kingdom wooU 
permit* The herring fishery then began to be vigorously pro- 
moted ; and the duties laid on the exportation of woollen cloth 
•show that this manuj&cture was then considerable among the 
Scots. Glasgow began to acquire wealth by jhe fisheries in 
1430, but had little or no foreign trade till after the discovery 
of America and the West Indies* 

12. Henry VII gave the most liberal encouragement to 
trade and manufactures! particularly the woollen, by inviting 
foreign artisans, and Establishing thenl at Leeds, Wakefield, 
Halifax, and other places. The navigation acts were passed 
tn his reign, and commercial treaties formed with the conti*- 
nental kingdoms for the protection of the merchant shipping. 
Such was the state of commerce at the time when the Portu- 
guese made those great discoveries which opened a new route 
to india, and gave a circulation to its wealth over most of the 
« nations of Europe. • 

SECTION XXXVI. 

DISCOVERIES OP THE PORTUGUESE IN THfi PlPTBBNTH CEH- 
TURY, AND THEIR EPFECTS ON THE COMMERCE OF EUROPE. 

1. The polarity of the magnet had been known in Europe as 
ea^ly as the thirteenth cehtur^ but the compass was not used 
in sailing till the middle of the fourteenth j aild another century 
had elapsed from that period, while yet the European mariners 
scarcely ventured out of the sight of their coasts. The eas- 
tern ocean was Bttle known ; and the Atlantic was supposed to 
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be a bcmiK^sft expanse of sea, extending pooba^Uy to the 
eastern shores of Asia. In the belief thaA the torrid £Ofte wai 
«fi4ohabilabl«, a promontory on the African coail, i« the 39lh 
degree of north latitude^ was terbml Cape Non, as foroiiiig 
an impassable limit. 

3^ In the beginning of the fifteenth century^ Johni king of Por- 
tagal, sent a few vessels to explore the African coast ; and tfaese 
doubting Cape Non-, pmceeded to Cape Boyador^wilhin two 
degrees of the northern tropic* Prinee Henry^ the son of lobo^ 
equipped a single ship, which, beiog driven, quilo sea^ bndod 
on the island of Porto Santo. This involuntary experiment emf 
boldened the mariners to abandon their Qimid mode of consliiig, 
and launch into the open sea. In 1430 the Portuguese discover* 
ed Madeira, where they established a colony, and planted the 
Cyprus*vine and the sugar-cane- 

3. The spirit of enterprise being thus awakened, Prince Hen- 
ry^obtained from Eugene IV a bull^ grafting to the Portugese 
the property of ail the countries which ihey might discover be- 
tween Cape Non and India. \ Under John II of. Portugal, the 
Cape V^d islands Were di^overed and colonized ; and tJbe 
fleets advancing to the coast of Guinea^ brought home gold 
dust, gums^and ivory. Having passed the equator, the Portti- 
guese entered a new hemis]^ere, and boldly proceeded to ^ 
extremity of the continent. In 1479 a fleet under Vasco de 
Gama doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and, sailing onward be- 
yond the mouths of the Arabian and Persian gulfs, arrived at 
Calicut, on^the Malabar coast, after a voyage of 1500 leagues, 
performed in thirteen months. 

4. De Gama entered into an alliance with the Rajah of Cs^li- 
cut, a tributary of the Mogul empire, and returned to Lisbon 
with specimens of the wealth and produce of the country^^ A 
succeeding fleet formed settlements, and, vanquishing th^ oppo* 
sition of the native princest soon achieved the conquest of all 
the coast of Malabar. The city of Goa, taken, by storm, be- 
came the residence of the Portuguese viceroy, and the capital 
of their Indian scAlements. 

6. The Venetians, who had hitherto engrossed the Indian 
trade by Alexandria, now lost it for ever. After an inefiectual 
pctfiect of catting through! the isthmus of Sues^ they attempted 
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lolnl^rcefl tbe PortagutBe by their fleeU stationed at tbe moiMft 
<d tbe Red sea and FerMan gulf, but ivere every where eocom- 
teircd by a superior force. (Xhe Portuguese made settlemems ia 
both tbe gulfs^ and vigorously prosecuted their eonquesu <m tbe 
Indian coast and sea^^ Tbe rich island of Ceylon, ihekmgdoaM 
<t Pegu, Siam^ and Malacca, were speedily subdued, and a set- 
tienent established in BeagaU They proceeded onward to 
China, hitherto scai^ceiy known to the Europeans, but by the 
' account of a single Venetiaa traveller, Marco Paolo, in the 
tbineenth century ; and they obtained the ediperor's pemisftion 
to form a settlement at Macao ; thus opening a commerce with 
that immense empire, and the neighbouring islands of Japam 
In the space of fifty years tbe Portuguese were masters of the 
whole trade of the Indian ocean, and sovereigns of a large ex* 
tent of Asiatic territory. 

6. Those discoveries produced a wonderful effisct on the com- 
merce of Europe. The produce of tbe spice islands was com^ 
puted to be worth annually 300,000 ducats to Lisb(N|t^=Tbe Ve- 
netians, after every eibrt to destroy the trade of the rtM'tuguese, 
ofiered to become sole purchasers of aH the spice brought to 
Europe^ but were refused Commercial industry, was roused in 
every quarter, and manufactures made a rapid progress. Lyons, 
Tours, Abbeville, Marseilles, BourdeauK, acquired immense 
wealth. Antwerp and Amsterdam became the great marts of the 
north. The former owed its splendour lo the decline of Bruges, 
which was fuined by civil commotions; and the Portuguese 
made Antwerp their entrepot for the supply of the northern 
kingdoms. It continued highly flourishing till the revolt of the 
Netherlands ia the end of the sixteenth century, when it was 
taken by the Spaniards, and its port destroyed by blocking up 
the Scheldt. 

7. The trade of Holland rose on the fall of Antwerp. Am- 
sterdam had become considerable after the decline of the Han- 
seatic confederacy in 1428, but rose into splendour and bigK 
commercial opulence from the destruction of Antwerp. The 
United Provinces, dependent on industry aldtie for their sup* 
port, became a model of commercial activity to aJl iiations. , 

B. BHtain felt the effect of that general stimdua whkii the 
Portuguese <focoveries gave to the trade of Europe; but other 
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causes had a more sensible operation to that end in England* 
The refonnationt by supfwessing the convents, and restoring 
many thousands to society, and the cutting off the papal exac- 
tions, which drained the kingdom of its «eaUb> the politic laws 
passed in the reign of Henry VUI, and the active patriotism of 
Elizabeth, were vigorous incentives to national industry. 

9*. From the time of Henry VHI to the present, the com- 
merce and manufactures of Engluud have been uniformly pro* 
gressive* The rental of England iq lands and houses did not 
then exceed five millions j9er annum/ it is now above eighteen 
millions. The unmanufactured wool of one^ year's growth is 
supposed to be worth two millions ; when manufactured, as it 
now is, by British hands, it is worth eight millions. Above a 
million and a half of hands are employed in that manufacture 
alene ; half a million are employed in the manufactures of 
iron, steel, copper, brass, lead ; the linen manufactures of Eng- 
land^ Scotland, and Ireland, occupy nearly a million; and a 
number not much inferior is employed in the fisheries. It is 
presumable, on the whole, that nearly a fourth of the popula* 
tlon of the united kingdom is actually employed in commerce 
and manufactures. 

10. The vast increase of the national wealth of Britain ap<> 
pears chiefly, 1. From the increase of population, which is sup* 
posed to be nearly five to one (at least in the large cities) 
since the reign of Elizabeth; 2. From the great addition made 
o the cultivated lands of the kingdom, and the high improve- 
ment of agriculture since that period, whence more than quad- 
ruple the quantity of food is produced ; 3. From the increase 
of the commercial shipping, at least six-fold within the same 
time; 4. Froin the comparative low rate of interest, which is 
demonstrative of the increase of wealth. The consequences 
of the diffusion of the commercial spirit are most important to 
the national welfare. From the general industry arises affluence, 
joined to a spirit of independence; and on this spirit rests the 
freedom of the British constitution, and all the blessings which 
we enjoy under its protection. 
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SECTION XXXVII. 

GERMANY AND FRANCE IN THB RfilONS OF CHARLES V, AHP 

FRANCIS I. 

1. We resume the detail of the history of Europe at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, previously remarking, that the 
Germanic empire continued for above fifty years in a state of 
languid tranquillity, from the time of Albert II, the successor of 
Sigismund, during the long reign of Frederick II I » whose son 
^ Maximilian acquired by his marriage with Mary, dutchess of 
Burgundy^ the sovereignty of the Netherlands. Maximilian 
was elected emperor in 1493; and, by establishing a perpetual 
peace between the separate Germanic states, laid the foundatioo 
ef the subsequent grandeur of the empire. "" - ^^M^f"^^ 

% Philip, archduke of Austria, son of Maximilian, married 
^ane, the daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella ; and of that mar- 
riage the eldest son was Charles V^ who succeeded to the 
, throne of Spain in 1516, and, on the death of ^is grandfather, 
Maximilian, prefefted his claim to the vacant /imperial throne* 
He bad for his competitor Francis I, of France, who had dis- 
tinguished himself by the conquest of the JV^ilanese, and the 
adjustment of the contending interests of ihe Italian states* 
The German electors, afraid of the exorbitaht power both of 
Charles and of Francis, would have rejected both, and confer- 
red the imperial crown on Frederick, duke of Saxony ; but 
this extraordinary man declined the proffered dignity, and his 
counsel determined the election in favour of Charles of Austria, 
1619. 

3. Charles V and Francis I, .were now declared enemies, and 
their mutual claims on each other's dominions were the subject 
of perpetual hostility. l^The emperor claimed Arto,is as part of 
the Netherlands. Francis prepared to make good -his right to 
the two Sicilies. Charles had to defend Milan, and support 
, his title to Navarre,) which had been wrested from France by 
bis grandfather Ferdinand.} Henry VIII of England was court- 
edbytheriralmonarcHs, as the weight of England was suf- 
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ficient to tara the scale, where the power of each was nearly 
balanced* 

4, The first hostile attack was made by Francis on the king- 
dom of Navarre, which he won and lost in the course of a few 
months. The emperor attacked Picardy, and his troops at 
the same time drove the French out of the Milanese,^ On the 
death of Leo X Charles placed cardinal Adrian on-Ae papal 
throne, 1521; and by the promise of elevating Wolsey, the ^ 
minister of Henry VIII, to that dignity, on the death of Adrian, 
gained the alliance of the English monarch jn his war against 
France. 

6. At this critical time Francis imprudently quarrelled with 
his best general, the constable of Bourbon, who, in revenge, * 
deserted to the emperor, and was by him invested with the chief 
command of his armies. The imperial generals were far supe- 
rior in abilities to their opponents. The French were defeated 

at Biagrassa, and Charles was successful in )ltaly, when Fran- 
cis centered the Milanese, and re-took the capital; but, in the sub- 
sequent batde of Pavia, his troops were entirely defeated, and 
the French monarch became the constable of Bourbon's pri* 
aoner, 1525. 

6. The emperor made no advantage of his good fortune. 
By the treaty of Madrid Francis regained his liberty, on yield* 
ing to Charles the dutchy of Burgundy, and the superiority of 
Flanders and Artois. He gave his two sons as hostages*for 
the fulfilment of these conditions ; but the states refused to 
ratify them, and the failure was compromised for a sum of 
money. 

7. On a renewal of the war, Henry VIII joined France/^and 
Charles lost an opportunity of obtaining the sovereignty of f taly . i^ 
The papal army in the French interest was defeated by the $ 
constable of Bourbon, and the pope himself made prisoner; but 
Bourbon was killed in the siege of Rome, and Charles allowed 

the pope to purchase his release. 

8. After the conclusion of the peace of Cambray, 1529, 
Charles visited Italy, and received the imperial diadem firom 
pope Clement VII. The Turks having invaded ftungary, the 
emperor marched against them in person, and compelled the 
Sultan Solyman, with an army of 300000 men, to evacuate the 
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country. He Boon after embpirked for Afirica, to replace ibd 
dethroned Muley Hassan in the sovereignty of Tunis and Al- 
giersy which had been usurped by Hayradin Barbarossa ; and 
he achieved the enterprise with honour. His reputation at this 
period exceeded that of all the sovereigns of Europe, for poli- 
tical ability, real power, and the extent and opulence of his do* 
minions* 

9. Francis was glad to ally himself even with the Turks to 
cope with the imperialists, and Barbarossa invaded Italy ; but 
the troops of Charles prevented the co-operation of the French, 
and separately defeated and dispersed the allied powers, while 
another army of the imperialists ravaged Champagne and Fi- 

f cardy. 

10. In the interval of a truce, which was concluded betweea 
the rival monarchs at Nice for ten years, Charles passed through 
France to the Netherlands, and was entertained by Francis . 
with the tnost magnificent hospitality. He had promised to 
grant to the French king his favourite desire, the investiture of 
Milan ; but failing to keep his word, the war was renewed with 
double animosity. The French and Turkish fleets attacked 
Nice, but were dispersed by the Genoese admiral, Andrea 
Doria. In Italy the French were victorious in the Vattle of Ce- 
rizoles, but drew no benefit from this partial advantage. The 
imperialists, on the whole, had a decided superioriiy, and France 
m\}§X have been undone, if the disorders of Germany, from the 
contending interests of the catholics and protestants, had not 
forced the emperor to conclude the treaty of Crepi with Fran- 
cis, 1544. At the same time Francis purchased a peace with 
Henry VIII, whp had again taken part with his rival. Francis 

^ died soon after, in 1547 ; a prince of great spirit and abilities, 
, ij. and of a generous and ngrble mind ; unfortunate only from the 

necessity of struggling against a power which overmatched hini 

both in policy and in resources. 

11. A short time before this period was founded the order of 
the Jesuits, by Ignatius Loyola, 1535. The principle of the or- 
der was implicit obedience and submission to the pope. The 
brethren were not confined to their cloisters, but allowed to mtx 
with the world ; and thus, by gaining the confidence of priaces 
and statesmen, they were enabled to direct the policy of nations 
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to the great end of establishing the supreme authority of the holy 
see. The wealth which they accumulated, the extent of their 
po\yer, and the supposed consequences of their intrigues to the 
peace of nations, excited at length a general hostility to their 
order; and the institution has been abolished in all the king* 
doms of Europe. 

12. If Charles V aimed at universal empire, be was ever at 
a distance from the object of his wishes. The formidable con- 
federacy of the protestants to preserve their liberties and their 
religion, gave him perpetual disquiet in Germany. He never 
could form his dominions into a well-connected body, from the 
separate national interests of the Spaniards, Flemish, and Gevf 
mans ; and even the imperial states were divided by their jea- 
lousiesi political and religious. The hostilities of foreign powers 
gave him continual annoyance. He found in Henry II, the suct 
cesser of Francis, an antagonist as formidable as his father. His 
cares and difficulties increased as he advanced in life, and at 
length entirely broke the vigour of his mind. . In a state of me- 
lancholy despondency he retired from the world at the age of 
fifty six, resigning first the kingdom of Spain to his son Philip 
II, 1556, and afterward the imperial crown in favour of his bro- 
ther Ferdinand, who was ejected emperor on the 24th day of 
February, 1558. 

SECTION XXXVIII. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONSTITUTION OP THE GERMAN EMl'IR^ 

1 . Previously to the reign of Maximilian I, the Gerraanjc emp 
pire was subject to all the disorders of the feudal govcinments; 
The general diets of the states were tumultuous and indecisive, 
and their constant wars with one another kept the whole in 
anarchy and barbarism. Wenceslaus, in 1 383, endeavoured to 
remedy those evils, by the enactment of a general peace ; but 
no effectual measures were taken for securing it. Albert II 
attempted to accomplish the same end, and had some success. 
He divided Germany into six circles, each regulated by its own 
diet I but the jealousies of the states pron^ted them constantly 
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to hostiIiti(ft% which there was no superior power (sufficient td 
restrain. 

2. At length Maximilian I procured, in IdOO, that solemn 
enactment which established a perpetual peace among the 6er« 
manic states^ under the cogent penalty of the aggressor being 
treated as a common enemy« He established the imperial 
chamber for the settlement of all differences. The empire was 
fl^vided anew into ten circles, each circle sending its represen* 
tatives to the imperial chamber, and bound to enforce the public 
laws through its own territory. A regency was appointed to 
subsist in the intervals of the diet, composed of twenty members, 
over whom the emperor presided. 

3» Those regulations, however wise, would probably have 
Ipiiled of their end, if the influence of the house of Austria, which 
has for three centuries continued to occupy the imperial throne, 
had not enforced obedience to them. The ambition and policy 
of Charles V would have been dangerous to the freedom of the 
German princes, if the new system of preserving a balance of 
power in Europe had not made those princes find allies and 
protectors sufficient to traverse the emperor's schemes of abso- 
lute dominion. He attained, however, an authority far beyond 
that of any of his predecessors. The succeeding emperors imi- 
tated his policy } but, as they did not possess equa| talents, 
they found yet stronger obstacles to their encroachments on the 
freedom of the states. 

4. The Germanic liberties were settled^ for the last time by 
the treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, which fixed the emperor's 
prerogatives and the privileges of the states. The constitution 
of the empire is not framed for the ordinary ends of government, 
the prosperity and happiness of the people. It regards not the 
rights of the subjects, but only the independence of the several 
princes ; and its sole object is to maintain each in the enjoy- 
inent of his sovereignty, and prevent usurpations and encroach- 
ments on one another^s territories. It has no relation to the 
particular government of the states, each of which has its own 
laws and constitution, some morp free, and others more despotic. 

5. The general diet has the power of enacting the public 
laws of the empire. It consists of three colleges, the electors, 
the princes, and the free cities. All such public laws,||nd all 
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genei*al measuras, are the subject of the separate delifoeralron 
of the electoral college and that of the princes* When jointly 
approved by them the resolution is canvassed by the college of 
the free cities, and, if agreed to, becomes a placitvm of the em* 
pire. If approved finally by the emperor it is a conclusumy or 
general taW. If disapproved, the resolution is of no efiect. 
Moreover, the emperor must be the proposer of all general laws. 
Still farther, no complaint or request can be made by any of the 
princes, to the diet without the approbation of the elector arch* 
bishop of Mentz, who may refuse it at his pleasure. Those 
constitutional defects are the more hurtful in their consequences 
from the separate and often contending interests of the princes, 
who have all the rights of sovereignty, the power of contract- 
ing foreign alliances, and are frequently possessed of foreign 
dominions of far greater value than their imperial territories* 
6, The Germanic constitution has, however, in some res* 
pects, its advantages. The particular diets of each circle tend 
to unite those princes in all matters of national concern, whatever 
may be the discordance of their individual interests* The re^ 
gulations made in those diets compensate the want of a general 
legislative power. Beside the circular diets, the electors, the 
princes, the free cities, the catholics, and the protestants, hold 
their particular diets, when their common interests require it ; 
^nd these powers balance one another. Considered, therefore, 
solely in the light of a league of several independent princes 
and states associating for their common benefit, the Germanic 
constitution has many advantages ; in promoting general har- 
mony, securing the rights of its members, and preventing the 
tveak from being oppressed by the strong, 

SECTION XXXfX. 

or THE RfiFORIfJlTION IN GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND, AND 
TH£ REVOLUTION IN DENMARK AND SWEDEN. 

K The age of Charles V 'is the era of the reformation of re* 
ligion, of the discovery of the new world, and of the highest 
splendour of the fine arts in Italy and the south of Europe. 
We shall treat, in order, of each of these great objects ; and, 
first, of the reformation. ^ 
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The voluptuous taste and the splendid projects of p^pe 
Leo X demanding large supplies of money, he instituted through 
«11 the christian kingdoms a sale of indulgences, or remittan^s 
from the pains of purgatory. This traffick being abused to (^ 
most shocking purposes, Martin Luther, an Augustine friar, ven- 
tured to preach against it, and to inveigh with acrimony against 
the power which authorized it. He found many willing hearers, 
particularly in the electorate of Saxony, of which the prince 
Frederick was his friend and protector. Leo X condemned his 
tenets by a papal bull, which only increased the zeal and indig- 
nation of the preacher. In a book which he published, entitled 
the Babylonish Captivity, he applied all the scriptural attributes 
, of the whore of Babylon to the papal hierarchy, and attacked, 
with equal force and virulence, the doctrines of transubstantia- 
tion, purgatory, the celibacy of the priests, and the refusal of 
wine to the people in the ctimmunion. The book being con. 
demned to the flames, Luther burned the pope'is bull and the 
decretals at Wittemberg, 1 520. 

2. One of the first champions who took up the pen against 
Luther, was Henry VHI of England, whose book, presented to 
pope Leo, procured him the title, now annexed to his crown, of 
Defender of the Faith. The rest of Europe seemed to pay little 
attention to those rising controversies. Charles V, studious of 
the friendship of the pope, took part against Luther, and sum* 
moned him to answer for his doctrines in the diet of Worms. 
The reformer defended himself with great spirit, and, aided by 
his friend the elector, made a safe escape into Saxony, where 
the mass was now universally abolished, the images destroyed, 
and the convents shut up. The friars and nuns returned to the 
world, and Luther took a nun for his wife. Nor did those se- 
cularized priests abuse their new freedom, for their manners 
were decent, and their life was exemplary. 

3. Erasmus has justly censured the impolicy of the catholic 
clergy in their modes of resisting and suppressing the new doc- 
trines*. They allowed them to be discussed in sermons before 
the people, and employed for that purpose furious and bigoted 
declaimers, who only increased and widened differences.! They 
would not yield in the tiiosi insignificant trifle, nor acknowledge 
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H single faalt; and tbey persectitecl^ wkh the utnoost cruelty, all 
whose opinions were not agreeable to their own standard oi 
iaiihA How wise is the council of lord Bacon ! ** There is n9 
better way to stpp the rise qf' new sects and schisms, than to 
reform abuses, compound the lesser differences, proceed mildly 
from the first, refrain from sanguinary persecutions, and rather 
to S(^ten and win the principal leaders, by gracing and advan. 
cing them than to enrage them by violence and bitterness.'* 
Bacon* s Moral Essays^ Section 1, Essay 12. 

4. Switzerland followed in the path of reformation. Zuin 
glius of Zurich preached the new tenets with such zeal and i^f* 
feet, that the whole canton was converted, and the senate pub* 
Ucly abolished the mass, and purified the churches. Berne took 
the same measures with greater solemnity, after a discussion in 
the senate which lasted two months. Basle imitated the same 
example. Other cantons armed in defence of iheir faith ; and 
in a desperate engagement, in which the protestants were defeat- 
ed, Zuinglius was slain, 1531. 

5. Lutheranism wjs now making its progress toward the 

north of Europe. Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, were at this 

time governed by Christiern II, the Nero of the north. The 

Swedes, reluctantly submitting to the yoke, were kept in awe by 

Troll, archbishop of Upsal, a faithful minister of the tyrant in 

all his schemes of oppression and cruelty. On intelligence of 

a revolt, the king and his primate, armed with a bull from pope 

Leo IX, massacred the whole body of the nobles and senators, 

amidst the festivity of a banquet. Gustavus Vasa, grand 

nephew of Charles Canutson, formerly king of Sweden, escaped 

from this«carnage; and concealed himself in the mines of Dale* 

carlia. By degrees assembling a small army, he defeated the 

generals of Christiern, whose cruelties at length determined the 

united nations to vindicate their rights, by a solemn sentence 

of deposition. The tyrant fled to Flanders, and Frederick, duke 

of Holstein, was elected sovereign of the three kingdoms; but 

Sweden, adhering to her heroic deliverer, and the heir of her 

ancient kings, acknowledged alone the sovereignly of Gustavus^ 

Vasa, 1521. The bull of Leo X, and its bloody consequences, 

were «ufiicient to convert Sweden and Denmark to the tenets of 

the reformed religion. Gustavus enjoyed his sceptre many 
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years ia peace, and contributed greatly to the happiness and 
prosperity of his kingdom^j^ 

6* As early as 1535, the states of Saxony, Brunswick, Hesse 
Cassel, and the cities of Strasburg, and Frankfort, had embra*' 
ced the doctrines of the reformation. LutGer had now a species 
of spiritual controul, which he exercised by means of a synod of 
six reformers. His successful example gave rise to reformers 
of different kinds, whose doctrines were less consonant to rea* 
son or good policy. Two fanatics of Saxony, Storck and Mud* 
cer, condemned infant baptism, and therefore were termed ana- 
baptists. H^hey preached universal equality and freedom o{ 
religious opinion, but, with singular inconsistency, attempted to 
propagate their doctrines by the sword. ')They were defeated 
at Mulhausen, and Muncer died on a scaffold ; but the party 
seemed to acquire new courage. They surprized Munster, ex- 
pelled the bishop, and anointed for their king, a taylor, named 
Jack, of Leyden, who defended the city with the most desperate 
courage, but fell at length with his party under the superior force 
of regular troops. The anabaptists, thus anguinary in their ori- 
ginal tenets and practices, have long ago become peaceable and 
harmless subjects. 

7. The united power of the pope and emperor found it im- 
possible to check the progress of the reformation. The diet of 
Spites proposed articles of accommodation between the Luther- 
ans and Catholics* Fourteen cities of Germany, and several 
of the electors, protested formally against those articles ; and 
hence the Lutheran party acquired the name of proiesianis* 
They presented to the assembly at Augsburg a confession of 
their faith, which is the standard of the protestant doctrines. 

8. The virtuous lives and conduct of the protestant leaders, 
compared with those of the higher clergy among the catholics, 
formed a contrast very favourable to the progress of the refor- 
mation. The solemn manner in which the states of Switzerland, 
and particularly Geneva, had proceeded, in calmly discussing 
every point of controversy, and yielding only to the force of 
rationU conviction, attracted the respect of all Europe. John 
Calvin, a Frenchman, becoming a zealous convert to the new 
doijtrines, was the first who gave them a systematic form by his 
Insiitutians, and enforced their authority by thp cstablishmeat 
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bf synods, consistories, and deacons. The inagistracy of Ge* 
neva gave those ordinances the authority of th6 law ; and they 
were adopted by six of the Swfiss cantons, by the protestants 
of France, and the presbyterians in Scotland and England. The 
ablest advocates of Calvin will find it difficult to vindicate him 
from the charge of intolerance and the spirit of persecution ; 
but these, which are the vices or defects of the individual, at- 
tach not in the least to the doctrines of the reformation, which 
are subject to the test of reason, and can derive no blemish or 
dishonour from the men who propagated them, or even from the 
motives which might influence some of their earliest support- 
ers. This observation applies more particularly to the subject 
of the ensuing section. See Keiths Elements of General Know^ 
ledge, VoL /. 

SECTION XL. 

OP THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND UNDER HENRT VlII AND 
HIS SUCCESSORS. 

1. WicklifT, in the middle of the fourteenth century, by an 
attack on the doctrines of transubstantiation, indulgences, and 
auricular confession, and still more by a translation of the scrip- 
tures into the vernacular tongue, had prepared the minds of the 
people of England for a revolution in religious opinions ; but 
his professed followers were not numerous. The intemperate 
passions of Henry VIII were the immediate cause of the refor- 
mation in England* He had been married eighteen years to 
Catharine of Spain, aunt of Charles V, by whom he had three 
children, one of them, Mary, afterward queen of England ; when, 
falling in love with Anna BuUen, he solicited Clement VII for 
a divorce from Catharine, on the score of her former marriage 
to his elder brother Arthur. The pope found himself in the 
painful dilemma of either affronting the emperor, or mortally of- 
fending the king of England. In hope that the king's pa^ion 
might cool, he protracted the time by preliminaries and negotia- 
tions, but to no purpose. Henry was resolutely 6ent on accom- 
plishing his wishes. The Sorbonne, and other French univer- 
sities gave an opinion in hi$ favour. Armed with this sanction^ 
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be caused GraQmer, archbishop of Canterbury, to annul his 
marriage. The repudiated queen gave place to Anna BuUen. 
On this occasion Wolsey, the minister of Henry, lost the fa- 
vour of his master, by opposing, as was believed, his darling 
measure. 

2* Clement VII, from this specimen of the wayiirard temper 
of Henry, resolved to keep well with the emperor, and issued 
his bull, condemnatory of the sentence of the archbishop of 
Oanterbury, Henry immediately proclaimed himself head of 
the church of England ; the parliament ratified his title, and 
the pope's authority was instantly suppressed in all his dorni* 
ntons, 1634. He proceeded to abolish the monasteries, and 
confiscate their treasures and revenues, electing out of the lat- 
ter six new bishoprics and a college. The immoralities of the 
monks were sedulously exposed, the forgery of relics, false mi- 
racles, &LC. held up to the popular scorn. 

3. Tet Henry, though a reformer, and pope in bis own king- 
dom, had not renounced the religion of Rome : he was equally 
an enemy to the tenets of Luther and Calvin as to the pope's 
jurisdiction in England^ Inconstant in his afiections, and a 
stranger to all humanity, he removed Anna Bullen from the 
throne to the scafibld, to gratify a new passion for Jane Sey- 
mour, a maid of honour, who happily died a year after. To 
her succeeded Anne of Cleves, whom he divorced in nine 
months, to make way for Catharine Howard. She underwent 
the same fate with Anna Bullen, on a similar suspicion of infi- 
delity to his bed. His sixth wife, Catharine Parr, with difficul- 
ty retained her hazardous elevation, but had the good fortune to 
survive the tyrant* 

4. On the death of Henry VIII, 1547, and the accession of his 
son Edward VI, the protestant religion prevailed in England, 
and was favoured by the sovereign ; but he died at the early 
age of fifteen, 1553; and the sceptre passed to the hands of 
his sister Mary, an intolerant catholic, and most cruel perse- 
cutor of the protestants. In her reign, which was of five years* 
duration, above 800 miserable victims were burnt at a stake, 
martyrs to their religious opinions. Mary inherited ^ conge- 
nial spirit with her husband, Philip II of Spain, whose intolo' 
ranee cost him the loss of a third part of his dominions. 
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5. Mary was succeeded in 1558 by her sister Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Anna BuHfen, a protestant, the more zealous from 
an abhorrence of the character of her predecessor. In her 
reign the religion of England became stationary. . The hierar- 
chy was established in its present form, by archbishops, 
bishops, priests, and deacons, the king being by law the head 
of the church. The liturgy had been settled in the reign bf 
Edward VK The canons are agreeable chiefly to the Lu- 
theran tenets. 

Of the reformation in Scotland we shall afterward tre^t un- 
der a separate section. 

SECTION XLI. 

OP THE DISCOVERY AND CONQUEST OP AMERICA BY THE 
SPANIARDS. 

1. Among those great events which distinguished the age 
of Charles V was the conquest of Mexico by Fernando Gor- 
tez, and of Peru by the two brothers, Francis and Gonzalo 
Pizarro. The discovery of America preceded the first of those 
events about twenty-seven years; but the account of it has 
been postponed, that the whole may be shortly treated in 
connexion. 

Christopher Columbus, a Genoese, a man of an enterprising 
spirit, having in vain solicited encouragement from his native 
state, fr6m Portugal, and from England, to attempt discoveries 
in the western ocean, applied to Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain. Under the patronage of Isabella, as queen of Castile, 
he was furnished with three small ships, ninety men, and a few 
thousand ducats for the expense of his voyage. After thirty- 
three days' sail from the Canaries he discovered San Salvador, 
September 1492; and soon pfter the islands of Cuba and His- 
paniola. He returned to Spain, and brought a few of the na- 
tives, some presents of gold, and curiosities of the country. 
He was treated by the Spaniards with the highest honours, and 
soon supplied with a suitable armament for the prosecution df 
his discoveries. In his second voyage he discovered the Carib^ 
bees and Jamaica. In a third voyage he descried the continent 
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of America, within ten degrees of the equator, toward the 
Utbmus of Panama. The next 3r€ar the goo^rapher AmericoB 
followed the track of Columbus, and had the undeserved honour 
of giving his name to this continent. 

3. The inhabitants of America and its islands were a race of 
men quite new to the Europeans. They are of the colour of 
copper. In ^ome quarters, as in Mexico and Peru, the Spaniards 
are said to have found a flourishing empire, and a peoflle polish* 
ed, refined, and luxurious ; in others, man was a naked savage, 
the member of a wandering tribe, whose sole occupation wm 
hunting or war. The savages of* the continent were x^harac- 
terized by their cruelty to their enemies, their contempt of 
death, and their generous aifection for their friends. The in- 
habitants of the islands were a milder race, of gentler manners, 
and less hardy conformation of body and mind. The larger 
animals, as the horse, the cow, were unknown in America. 

3, These newly-discovered countries were believed to con- 
tain inexhaustible treasures. The Spaniards, under the pre- 
tence of religion and policy, treated the inhabitants with the 
most shocking* inhumanity. The rack, the scourge, the faggot, 
were employed to convert them to Christianity. They were 
hunted like wild beasts, or burnt alive in their thickets and 
fastnesses. Hispaniola, containing three millions of inhabi- 
tants,* and Cuba, containing above 600000, were absolutely 
depopulated in a few years. It was now resolved to explore 
the continent ; and Ferdinando Cortez;, with eleven ships and 
617 men, sailed for that purpose from Cuba in 152 9. Landing 
^t Tabasco, he advanced, though with a brave opposition from 
the natives, into the interior of the country. The state of 
Tlascala, after inefiectual resistance, became the ally of the 
Spaniards. On the approach of the Spaniards to Mexico, 
the terror of their name, had paved the way for an easy 
conquest* 

4« The Mexican empire, though founded little more than a 
century before this period, had a^risen to great splendour in 

* Probably not half tbat number. The ori|^QaI popnlatioB of 
WB» ^ JiW€ been greatly preiTOt^d, JErft/or, 
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comparisoQ of other nations of North America. Its sovereign, 
Monlezumai received the invaders With the reverence due to 
superior beirigs. But a short acquaintance opened the eyes of 
the Mexicans.. Finding nothing in the Spaniards beyond what 
was human) they were daring- enough to attack and put to death 
a few of them. \The intrepid Cortez immediately marched to 
the palace with fifty men, and putting the emperor in irons, car- 
ried him»oflf prisoner to bis camp; where he afterward per- 
suaded him to acknowledge himself a vassal of the J^ing of Cas- 
tile, to hold his crown of the king as his superior, and to subject 
his dominions to the payment of an annual tribute. 

5* Velasquez, governor of Cuba, jealous of Cortez, attempted 
to supersede him, by despatching a superior army to the con- 
tinent ;(^ut Cortez defeated his troops, and compelled them to 
join his own banners. \ The Mexicans attacked the Spahiards 
for the rescue of their sovereign, Montezuma, who, having of- 
fered to mediate between them and their enemies, was indig- 
nantly put to death by one of his own subjects. /The whole em- 
pire, under its new sovereign,Guatimozin, was now armed against 
the Spaniards; and while the plains were covAed with their 
archers and spearmen, the lake of Mexico was filled with armed 
canoes^ To oppose the latter the Spaniards built a few vessels 
under the walls of their city, and soon evinced their superiority 
to their feeble foe on both elements. The monarch was taken 
prisoner by the ofikers of Cortez, and was stretched naked on 
burning coals, because he refused to discover his treasures* 
Soon after a conspiracy against the Spaniards was discovered, 
and the wretched Guatimozin, with all the princes of his blood, 
were executed on a gibbet. This was the last blow to the pow- 
er of the Mexicans ; and Cortez was now absolute master of the 
whole empire, 1525. # # 

6. In the year 1531 Diego D'AImagro and Francis Pizarro, 
with 250^ foot, 60 horse, and 12 small pieces of cannon, landed 
in Peru, a large and flourishing empire, governed by an ancient 
rcice of monarchs named Incas. The Inca Atabalipa receiving 
the Spaniards with reverence, they immediately required him to 
embrace the christian faith, and suirender all his dominions to 
the emperor Charles V, who had obtained a gift of them from 
the pope. /The proposal being misuoderstood, or received with 
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besitation^izarro seized the monarch as his prisoner, while his 
tfoops massacred 5000 of the Peruvians on the spot. ) The em- 
pire was now plundered of prodigioii^ treasures in gold and pre- 
cious stones ; and Atabalipa, being suspected of concealing a 
part from his insatiate invaders, was solemnly tried as a crimi- 
nal, and strangled at a stake.) 

?• Tte courage of the Spaniards surpassed even their inhu- 
manity. I D^Almagro marched SOO leagues, to Cuscd, through 
continual opposition, and penetrated across the Cordilleras into 
Chili, two degrees beyond the southern tropic A He was slain 
IB a civil war between him and his associate*Trancis Pizarro, 
who was soon after assassinated by the party of his rival. A 
few years after the Spaniards discovered the inexhaustible sil- 
ver mines of Potosi, which they compelled the Peruvians to 
vrork for their advantage. They are now wrought by the ne* 
groes of Africa. ^yThe native Peruvians, who are a weakly race 
of men, were soon almost exterminated by cruelty and intolera- 
ble labour!!^ The humane bishop of Chiapa remonstrated withf 
SQCCess to Charles V on this subject ; and the residue of this 
■aiaerable peojRe have been since treated with more indulgence* 

8. The Spanish acquisitions in America belong to the crown, 
and not to ihe state: they are the absolute property of the sove- 
reign, and regulated solely by his will. They consist of three 
provinces, Mexico, Peru, and Terra Firma; and are governed 
by three viceroys, who exercise supreme civil and military au^ 
thority over their respective provinces* ^^There arc eleven 
courts of audience for the administration of justicjg, with whose 
judicial proceedings the viceroys cannot interfe^ and their 
judgments are subject to appeal to the royal council of the In- 
dies,)wh<)S6 jurisdiction extends to every department, ecclesias- 
tical, civil, military, and commercSlf A tribunal in Spain, cal- 
led Cusa de la Con/ra/acio», regulates the departure of the fleets, 
and their destination and equipment, under the control of the 
council of the Indies. ) 

9. The gold and silver of Spanish America, though the ex- 
elusive property of the crown of Spain, has, by means of wars, 
marriages of princes, and extension of commerce, come into ge* 
Bcral circulation,' and has greatly increased the quantity of Bpet 
cie, and diminished the value of money over all Europ^u 
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SECTION XLII. . 

1^O£3ESSI0NB OF TH& OTHEK ECTROPEAN NATIONS IN AMERICA. 
THE UNITED STATES. 

1. The example of the Spaniards excited a desire in the 
«ther nations of Europe to participate with them in the riches 
of the new world. The French, in 1557, attempted to form a 

. settlement on the coast of Brazil Jwhere the Portuguese had al- 
ready established themselves from the beginning of the century* 
The colony was divided by faction, and was soon utterly de* 
stroyed by the Portuguese. It is one of the richest of the Ame- 
rican settlements, both from the produce of its soil, and its mines 
of gold and precious stones. 

2. The Spaniards were in possession of Florida when the 
French attempted to colonize it in 1564, without success. The 
French established a settlement in Acadie in 1604, and fouod- 
ed Quebec, in Canada, in 1608. But these settlements wers 
always subject to attack from the English. In I%29 the French 
had BOt a foot of territory in America. Canada has been re- 
peatedly taken by tlfe English, and restored, by different trea- 
ties, to the French ; but since the peace of 1763 it has been a 
British settleinent. The French drew their greatest advantages 
from the islands of St. Domingo, Guadaloupe, and MartinicOt 

uFrom their continental possessions of Louisiana, and the settle- 
^ ments on the Mississippi, ^which they have now lost, tbeyi never 
"derived any solid benefit j/ ^ 

3. The Dutch have no settlement on the continent of Ameri- 
ca, but Sarinam, a part of Guiana ; and, in the West Indies, the 
islands of Currassoa and St. Eustatius./ The Danes possess the 

' inconsiderable islands of St. Thomas and Santa Cruz. 

^. The British have extensive settlements on the continent of 
America, and in tlie West India islands] England derived her 
, ^ right to her settlements in North America, from the first disco- 
• very of the country, by Sebasiian Cabot, in 1497, the year be- 
fore the discovery of the continent of South America by Colum- 
bus; but no attempts were made by the English to colonize any 
part of the country till nearly a century afterwari^This jrc- 
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markable neglect is in some measure accounted for by the fru- 
gal maxims of Henry VII, and the unprbpitious circumstances 
of the reigns of Henry VHI, of Edward VI, and of the bigoted 
Mary : reigns peculiarly adverse' to the extension of industry, 
trade, and navigation. 

5. In 1585 Sir Walter Raleigh undertook to settle a colony 
in Virginia, so named, in honour of his queen ; but his attempts 
were fruitless. Two colonies, destined for settlement, were 
euccessively sent over to the Virginian territory ; but the first 
wa^ reduced to great distress, and taken back to England by Sir 
Francis Drake ; the second, left unsupported, could never after- 
ward be found. 

6. In 1606 king James granted a patent for settling two plan- 
tations on the main coasts of North America. Dividing that 
portion of the country, which stretches from the thirty- fourth to 
the forty-fifth degree of latitude, into two districts nearly equal, 
he granted the southern, called the first colony, to the London 
company, and the northern, called the second, to the Plymouth 
company. On the reception of this patent, several persons of 
distinction in tf e English nation, undertook to settle the southern 
colony; and in 1607 the first permanent colony was settled in 
Virginia. 

7. The first settlement in the northern district was made at 
Plymouth in 1620, by a number of puritans, who, having a few 
years before left England to liberate themselves from the 
oppressions of the episcopal hierarchy, had found a temporary 
asylum in Holland. In 1629 the patent of Massachusetts was 
confirmed by king Charles I; and in the following year a large 
body of English non-conformists settled that territory. The 
settlement of Connecticut was begun in 1636 by emigrants from 
Ma?sachusetts^\- The settlement of Providence, in Rhode- 
Island, was begun the same yeaf by a clergyman, who, for his 
heresy, and ofiensive conduct toward the government of Mas- 
sachusetts, had been expelled from that colony. New- York, 
originally setded by the Dutch, and by them called New Ne- 
therlands, was taken from them by the English in 1664, at 
which time it was subjected to the British crown, and settled 
by English colonists. New Jersey was settled in 1677, prin- 
cipally by quakers from England. The charter of Pennsyl- 
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vatua Was given in 1681 by king Charles 11 to William Penit } 
jind a settlement was begun the same year by a colony consist^ 
ing principally of quakers. The patent of Maryland was given 
by king Charles I to lord Baltimore in 1632; and two years 
afterward the colony was settled by a body of Roman catholics 
from England. The charter of Carolina was granted by 
Charles II to the earl of Clarendon and several associates in 
1663; and that colony was soon after settled by the English. 
In 1729 the province was divided into two distinct governments^ 
one of which was called North, and the other South Carolina. 
The charter of Georgia was given in 1732 by king George II 
to a number of persons in England, who. from motives of pa- 
triotism and humanity, projected a settlement in that wild terri- 
tory« By this measure it was intended to obtain possession of 
an extensive tract of country ; to strengthen the province of , 
Carolina; to rescue a great number of people in Great Britain 
and Ireland from the miseries of poverty ; to open an asylum 
for persecuted protestants in different parts of Europe ; and to 
attempt the conversion and civilization of the natives. Under 
the guidance of general Oglethorpe a colony w»s settled here 
in 1733 ; Nova Scotia was settled in the reign of James I; the 
Floridas were ceded by Spain to Great Britain at the peace 
of 1763, but they were reduced by the arms of his catholic 
majesty during the American war, and guaranteed to the crown 
of Spain by the definitive treaty of 1783. 

8. All the British colonies in North America were subject to 
the government of Great Britain from the time of their settle- 
ment until the year 1 775. Opposition to certain measures of the 
British parliament, which the colonies deemed injurious to their 
interest, having induced the government to send troops to 
America to enforce submission to the laws, hostilities commenced 
in April, 1775. In 1776 the American congress declared the 
United States independent. After various defeats and victories 
during a war of seven years, the colonists were at length suc- 
cessful in gaining their liberty and independence* In Septem- 
ber, 1783, a definitive treaty of peace was concluded, by which 
his Britannic majesty acknowledged the United States .of 
America to be free, sovereign, and independent States. In 
1789 the government of (hose states was organized, conforma- 
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Wy to the federal constitution ; and George Washington, who 
had been commander in chief of the revolutionary army, waa- 
inaugurated the first president. Since the establishment of the 
national or general government the increase of the commerce, 
wealth, and population of the United States has been great and 
rapid beyond any former example in the annals of history* 
For many years past, however, the prosperity of this flourishing 
republic has been checked by the discordant policy of the two 
great contending powers of Europe; and the United States 
have been lately involved in an unnatural war with the country 
of their ancestors, a war which lasted, without any important 
results, from June', 1812, to January, 1815. 

9» The United States, and the British colonies in America, 
are greatly inferior to the Spanish American colonies in natural 
riches, as they produce neither silver, nor gold, nor cochineal ; 
yet they are in general of fertile soil, and considerably improved 
by industry. They afford a profitable market for European 
manufactures. Canada furnishes for exportation wheat, flour, 
flax-seed, lumber, fish, potash, oil, ginseng, furs, pelts, and va- 
rious other commodities. The produce of the West India 
islands belonging to Britain, in sugar, coffee, cocoa, rum, mo- 
lasses, cotton, and other articles, is of very great value to the 
mother country. The northern states in the federal union fur*- 
nish masts, ship timber, lumber, potash, furs, pelts, fish, beef, 
pork, butter, cheese, rye, and maize ; the middle states, flour, 
maize, flax seed, "peas, deer skins, and other pelts ; and the 
southern states, rice, flour, indigo, cotton, tobacco, pork, live- 
oak, tar, pitch, and turpentine. 

For a history of Ametieq see MarshaWs Life of Washington^ 
voU I ; Holmes^ s American Annals^ 2 vols* 8z?o. 

SECTION XLIII. 

QP THE STATE OF THE FINE ARTS IN EUROPE IN THB AOE OF 

LEO X. 

1. In enumerating those great objects which characterized 
the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of tlie sixteenth cen* 
tury, we remarked the high advanqement to which the fine art» 
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aUained in Europe in the age of Leo X. The strong bent which 
the huRian mind seems to take, in certain periods, to one class 
of pursuits in preference to all others, as in the age of Lao X, 
to the fine arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture, may be 
partly explained from moral causes; such as the peaceful state 
of a Country, the genius or taste, and the liberal encouragement 
of its sovereigns, the general emulation that arises where one or 
two artist3 arc of confessed eminence, and the aid which raert 
derive from the studies and works of one another. These cau- 
ses have doubtless great influence, but do not seem entirely suf- 
ficient to account for the fact. The operation of such causes 
must be slow and gradual. In the case of the fine arts, the 
transition from obscurity to splendour was rapid and insfahta- 
neous. From the contemptible mediocrity in which they had 
remained for ages, they rose at one step to the highest pitch of 
excellence. 

2. The arts of painting and sculpture were buried in the west 
under the ruins of the Roman empire. They gradually declined 
in the latter ages, as we may perceive by the series of the coins 
of the lower empire. The Ostrogoths, instead of destroying, 
€ought to preserves the monuments of taste and genius. They were 
even the inventors of some of the arts dependent on design, as 
the composition of Mosaic. But, in the middle ages, those arts 
were at a very low ebb in Europe. They began, however, to 
revive a little about the end of the thirteenth century. Cima- 
bue, a Florentine, frogi Ae sight of the paintings of some Greek 
artists in one of the churches, began to attempt similar perfor- 
mances, and soon excelled his models. His scholars were 
Ghiotto, Gaddi, Tasi, Cavillini, and Stephano Fiorentino; and 
they formed an academy at Florence in 1350. 

3, The works of those early painters, with some fidelity of 
imitation, had not a spark of grace or elegance; and such con- 
tinued to be the state of the art till toward the end of the fif- 
teenth century, wh,en it arose at once to the sucnmit of perfec- 
tion. Raphael painted at first in the hard manner of his master 
Pepugino, but soon deserted it, and struck at once into the no- 
ble, elegant, and graceful : in short, the imitation of the antique. 
This change was the result of genius alone. /The ancient sculp- 
tures were familiar to the early painters, but they had looked 
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on them with cald indiffereiKcJ They were now surveyed by 
other eyes. Michael Angeio, Raphael, and Leonardo da Vinci^ 
were animated by the same genius that formed the Gi^cian Ap- 
pelles, Zeuxis, Glycon, Phidjias, and Praxiteles. 

4. Nor was Italy alone thus distingufehed. Germany, FlaH* 
ders, and Switzerland^ produced, in the same age, artists of con-. 
«ummate merit. Before the notice of these we shall briefly 
characterize the schools of Italy. 

5. First in order is the school ot Florence, of which the most 
eminent master was Michael Angelo^bwn in 1474. \JHii works 
are characterized by a profound knowledge of the anatomy of 
the human figure]^ perhaps chiefly formed on the contemplation 
of tlSte ancient sculptures. V.His paintings exhibit the grand, the 
sublime, and terrible ;\ but he drew not, from the antique its s»q« 
pie grace and beautyf 

6i The Roman school was founded by Raphael d'Urbino, ; 
bom in 1483. This great ' painter united almost every excel- 
lence of the art. In invention, grace, majestic simplicity, forci- 
ble expression of the passions, he stands unrivalled, and far be- 
yond all competition. He||as borrowed liberally, but without 
servility, from the antique. 

7. Of the school of Lombardy, or the Venetian, the most emi- 
nent artists were Titian, Giorgione, Corregio, and Parmegg iano. 
Titian is most eminent in portrait, and in the painting of female 
beauty. Such is the truth of his colouring, that his figures are 
nature itself. It was the testimony of^rMichael Angelo to the 
merits of Titian, that, if he had studied at Rome or Florence, 
^imidst the master-pieces of antiquity, he would have eclipsed 
all the painters in the world. Titian lived to the age' of a hun- 
dred. Giorgione, with shnilar merits, was cut off in the flower 
of his youth. Corregio was supl^rior in colouring, and in the 
knowledge of light and shade, to all who have preceded or fol- 
lowed hirnn .1; This knowledge was the result of study. In other 
painters thbse effects are fr^uently accidental, as we observe 
that they are not uniform. T Parmeggiano imitated the graaefd 
manner of Raphael, but carited it to a degree of aflectation. j 

8. Such were the three original Italian schools. The cha- 
racter of the Florentine is grandeur and sublimity,?'with great 
exccU^Qc^ of design, but a want of grace, of skilj in edonring, 
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and eflfect of light and shade. The character of the Roman is 
equal excellence of design, a grandenr tempered with modera<* 
tion and simplicity, a high degree of grace and elegancei and a 
superior knowledge, though not an excellence, in, colourijng. 
The character of the Venetian is the perfection of colourings 
and the utmost force of light and shade, with an inferiority in 
every other particular. 

9. To the school of Raphael succeeded the second Roman 
school, or (hat of the Caraccis, three brothers, of whom Annibal 
was the most famous. His scholars were Guercino, Alba»0| 
Lanfranc, Domenichino, and Guido. Of these eminent paint^ 
ers, the first and last were the best. The elegant contours of 
Guercino, and the strength, sweetness, and majesty of Guido, are 
the adniiration of all true judges of painting. 

10. In the same age the Flemish school^ though of a quite 
difierent character, and inferior to the Italian, skone with great 
lustre. Oil painting was invented by the Flemings in the fif- 
teenth centiiry ; and, in that age, Heeraskirk, Frans Floris, Quin- 
tin Matsys, and the German Albert Durer, wer<^deserve4ly dis- 
tinguished. Of the Flemish school, Rubens, though a paintef 
of a much later age, is the chief ornament. His figures, though 
loo corpulent, are drawn with great truth and nature^ H^ pos- 
sesses inexhaustible invention, and oMtft skill in the expression 
of the passions. Switzerland produW^ans Holbein, a painter 
of great eminence in portrait, and remarkable for truth of co- 
louring. From his residence at the court of Henry VIII, there 
are more specimens of his works in^ritain than of any other 
foreign painter. Holland had likewise i^ painters, whose -chief 

ymerit was the faithful representation of vulgar nature^ ^nd per- 
fect knowledge of the mechanism of the art. the power of colours, 
and the effect of light and shade* J * 

U. Beside the art of painting, sculpture and architcctui^ 
vfexe likewise revived in the*same age, and brought almx^sVi 
perfection. The universal g«nius of Michael Angrlo sbon 
equally conspicuous in these three departments. His stntiie * 
Bacchus was judged by Raphael to be the work o\ Plij 
Praxiteles. The Grecian architecture was first revived b^ 
Florentines in the fourteenth century ; and the catkedral of Pisa 
was constructed partly from the materials of an ancient Greek 
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temple. The art arrived at perfection in the age of Leo X, 
when the church of St Peter's at Rome, under the directiorf of 
Bramante, San Gallo, Raphael, and Michael Angelo, exhibited 
the, noblest specimen of architecture in the world. 

12. The invention of the art of engraving on copper by To- 
maso Finiguerra, a goldsmith of Florence, is dated about 1460. 
From Italy it travelled into Flanders, where it was first prac- 
tised by Martin Schoen of Antwerp. His scholar was the cele- 
brated Albert Durer, who engraved excellently both on copper 
and on wood. Etching on copper by means of aqua-fortis, 
which gives more ease than the stroke of the graver, was 
discovered by Parmeggiano, who executed in that manner his 
own beautiful designs. No art underwent, in its early stages, 
so rapid an improi'ement as that of engraving. In the course of 
160 years from fts invention it attained nearly to its perfection ; 
for there has l>een little proportional idaprovement in the last 
century, since the days of Audran, Poilly, and Edelinck. 

13.' The art of engraving in mezzotinto is of much later date 
Aan t|ie ordiwim mode of engraving on copper. It was the in. 
vention of prince Rupert about 1650. It is characterized by a 
softness equal to that of the pencil, and a happy blending of 
light ^nd i^ade, and is therefore peculiarly adapted to portrait^ 
where those requisites ^jcejtnost essential. 

14. The age of Leo X wis likewise an era of very high lite- 
rary splendour ; but of tfeos distinguished writers of that period 
we shall afterward treat, in*a connected view of the progress of 
literature and the scienc^during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. SeeRoscoe'sTbifeofLeoXm 

^ ' SECTION XLIV. 

m 

^ OF THE OTTOMAN POWER IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

^om the period of the taking of Constantinople, in the 

riiQiddk* oi' ihe fifteenth century, the Turks were a great and con- 

~~f people. In the sixteenth century SelimI, after he had 

CurJ Syria and Mesof)Otamia, undertook the conquest of 

Egypt, then governed by the Mamalukes, a race of Circassians, 

whoJi^ seized the country in 126Q, and put an end to the go* 
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vernment of ibe Arabian princes, the posteriy of Saladin. 
The conquest of Egypt by Selim made little change in the form 
of its government. It professes to own the sovereignty of the 
Turks, but is in reality governed still by the Mamaluke Beys. 
«* But since the invasion of Egypt by the French, in 1798, most 
of the Beys have been destroyed, and the country is entirely 
subject to the Ottoman government.'^ 

2# Solyman (the Magnificent), son of Selim, was, like his pre- 
decessors, a great conqueror. The island of Rhodes, possessed 
by the knights of St. John, was a darling object of his ambition. 
Those knights had expelled the Saracens from the island in 
1310. Solyman attacked Rhodes with 140000 men and 400 
ships. The.Rhodian knights, aided by the English, Italians, 
and Spaniards, made a noble defence ; but after a siege of many 
months, were forced to capitulate, and evacuate the island, 1622. 
Since that time Rhodes has been the property of the Turks. 
The commercial laws of the ancient Rhodians were adopted by 
the Romans, and at this d^y are the foundation of the maritime 
jurisprudence of all the nations of Europe. 

3. Solyman subdued the greater part of Hungary, Moldavia, 
aud Walachia ; and took from the Persians Georgia and Bagdat. 
His son Selim II took Cyprus from the Venetians in 1571. They 
applied to the pope for aid, who, together with Philip 11; of 
Spain, eptered into a triple alliance again$t the Ottoman power. 
An armament of 250 ships of war, commanded by Philip's natu- 
ral brother, Don John of Austria, was opposed to 250 Turkish 
galleys in the gulf of Lepanto,. near Corinth, and the Turks 
were defeated, with the loss of 150 ships and 15000 men, 1571. 
This great victory was soon followed by the taking of Tunis by 
the same commander. 

4. But these successes were of little consequence. The Ot- 
toman power continued extremely formidable. Under Amu- 
rath II the Turks made encroachments on Hungary^ and subdu- 
ed a part of Persia. Mahomet III, though a barbarian in his 
private character, supported the dignity of the empire, and ex- 
tended its. dominions. The Ottoman power declined from his 
time, and yielded to that of the Persians under Schah- Abbas the 
Great, who wrested from the Turks a large part of tbeur late- 
acquired dominions. 
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SECTION XLV. 

fTAT£ OF F£RSIA AND OTHER ASIATIC KINGDOMS JN THE Snt- 
TCEBTTH AND SEVBNTEENTH CENTURIES. 

1. The great empire of Persia, in the end of the fifteenth ccn- 
tuFy, underwent a revolution on account of religion. Haydar, 
or Sapbif a religious enthusiast, established a new aect of Maho* 
flietans, which held Ali to be the successor of Mahomet instead 
of Omar, and abolished the pilgrimages to Mecc a* The Per- 
sians eagerly embraced a doctrine which distinguished them 
from their enemies, the TurJ^ ; and Ismael, the son of Sopbi, 
following the example of Mahomet, enforced his opinions by 
the §word. He subdued all Persja and Armenia, and left this 
vast empire to his descendants. 

2. Schah Abbas, $urnamed the Great, was the great-graQd-^ 
son of Ismael Sophi. He ruled his empire with despotic sway, ^ 
but with most able policy. He regained the provinces which 
had been taken by the Turks, and drove the Portuguese from 
their settlement of Ormuz. He rebuilt the fallen cities of Per- 
sia, and contributed greatly to the introduction of art^ and civi- 
lization. His son, Schah-Sesi reigned weakly and unfortunate- 
ly. In his time Schah-Gean, the Great Mogul, deprived PfiC:;^ 
sia of Candabsir; and the Turks took Ba^dat in 1638. From 
that period the Persian monarchy gradually declined. Its so- 
vereigns became the most despicable slaves to their own minis- 
ters ; and a revolution in the beginning of the eighteenth centu- 
ry put an end to the dynasty of the Sophis, and gave the throne 
to the Afghan princes, a race of Tartars. 

3. The government of Persia is almost as despotic as that oC 
Turkey. The sovereign draws a small yearly tax from every 
subject, and receives likewise stated gifts on particular occa- 
sions. The crown is hereditary, with the exclusion of females ; 
but the sons of a daughter succeed in their courseji^^-There i» 
no other rank in Persia than that annexed to office, which is 
held during the monarches pleasure. The national religion is 
the Mahometan, as reformed by Sophi. The sect of the Gue- 
bres preserve the religion of Zoroaster, as ccmlained in the 
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Zendavesia and Sadder, and keep alive the sacred fire. (Part 
I, Sect. XI.) 

4. The poetry of the Pei;sians displays great fancy and luxu- 
riance of imagery. The epic poet Firdousi, is said to rival 
the various merits of Homer and Ariosto; and the writings ot 
Sadi and Hafez. b6th in prose and poetry, are admired by all 
who are conversant in oriental literature.* 
» 

5* Tartary. From this vast tract of country sprang thos6 
conquerors who produced all the great revolutions io Asia. Tar- 
tary is no more than a vast deseri> inhabited by wandering 
tribes, who follow the life of the ancient Scythians. The Turks, 
a race of Tartars, overwhelmed the empire of the caliphs. Mah- 
moud, a Tartar, conquered Persia and great part of India, in 
the tenth century*. The Tartar Gengiscan, subdued India, Chi- 
na, Persia, and Asiatic Russia, in the beginning of the thirteenth 
qentivy* Batoucan, one of his sons, ravaged to the frontiers 
of Germany. Tamerlane, the scourge of the Turks, and the 
conqpieror of a great part of Asia^ was of the race of Gengis- 
can. Babar, great grand-son of Tamerlane, subdued all th^ 
country, between Samarcand and Agra in the empire of the Mo- 
guL The descendants of those conquerors reign in India, PeiP 
da, and China. * 

6. Thihtt. The southern part of Tartary, called Thibet, efi- 
hibits the phenofiaenon of a kingdom governed by a living god, 
the Dalai Lama, or Great Lama, whose divinity is acknow- 
ledged not only by his own subjects, but over China and a part 
of India. This god is a young man, whom the priests educate 
aridtrain to his function, and in whose name they in reality go- 
vern the kingdom. 

* Most Of all of the Persian books which hare been translated into Eu/ 
<opean Ungoages, are puerile and romantic, and- appear to b^ production^ of 
a peoj^ in » barbaroits state ctf society. iJdi^o**. 
, . (>6) 
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SECTION XLVI. 



HISTORY or INDIA. 



1«, The earliest accounts of this great tract of civilized 
country, are those of Herodotus, who lived about a century be- 
fore Alexander the Great ; and it is remarkable, that the cha- 
racter given ojf the people by that early writer^ corresponds 
perfectly with that of the modern Hindoos. He had probably 
taken his accounts from Scylax^ of Cariandria, whom Darius 
Hystaspes had sent to explore i\m country. But till the age of 
Alexander, the Greeks had no particular knowledge of t^t ex- 
traordinary people. Alexander penetrated into the Panjab, 
where his troops refusing to proceed, he embarked on the Hy- 
daspes^ which mns into the Indus, and thence pursued his 
course for above 1000 miles to the ocean. The narrative given 
by Arrian of this expedition, was taken from the verbal accounts 
of Alexander's officers ; and its particulars agree yet more re- 
markably than those of Herodotus with the modern manners of 
the Hindoos* 

2. India was visited by Seleucvis, to whose share it fell in the 
partition of Alexander's empire ; and Antiochus the Great, 200 
years afterward, made a short expedition thither. It is proba- 
ble too that some small intercourse subsisted between the Greek 
empire of Bactriana and India ; but till the fifteenth century, 
lio European power thought of forming any establishment in that 
country. From the age of Alexander down to the period of the 
Portuguese discoveries, there had constantly been some commer- 
cial intercourse between Europe and India, both by sea and 
the desert. 

3. The Mahometatis, ^s early as A. D. 1000, had begun to 
establish an empire in India. Mahmoud, a- Tartar, conquered 
a great part of the country, and established his capital at 
Ghazna, near the sources of the Indus, extirpating, wherever 
he came, the Hindoo religion, and establishing the Mahome- 
tan in its stead. Mohammed Gori, in 1194, penetrated to Be- 
nares ; and one of his successors fixed the seat of his empire 
at Delhy, which has continued to be the capital of the Mogul 
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princes. The sovereignty founded by Mahmoud was over- 
whelmed in 12^2 by Gengfscan, as was his empire in the fol-' 
lowing century by Tamerlane, whose posterity are at this day 
on the throne of the Mogul empire, 

4. The Mogul Empire was, even in the beginning of the 18th 
century^ the most powerful and flourishing of all the Asiatic 
moparchies. The emperor Aurengzebe, the son of Shah-OeaUi 
though a monster of cruelty, and a most despotic tyrant, en- 
joyed a life prolonged to a hundred years, crowned with unin- 
terrupted prosperity and success. He extended his empirB. 
over the whole peninsula of India within the Ganges. 

5. The dominion of the Mogul was not absolute over all thd 
countries which, composed his empire. Tamerlane allowed the 
petty princes, rajahs, t>r nabobs, to retain their terHtorics, of 
which their descendants are at this day in possession. They 
paid a tribute to the great Mogul, as an aknowledgment of his 
sovereignty, and observed the treaties agreed to by their ances- 
tors ; but they^ were in other respects independent princes* 

6» Bengal became a part of the Moguls empire by conquest 
in the end of the sixteenth century, and was commonly governed 
by a son of the Great Mogul, who had under him several infe- 
rior nabobs, the former princes of the country. Suph t^as its 
condition when the British East India company, betii^^n 1751 
and 1760, conquered and obtained possession of that Icingdom, 
together with Bahar and part of Orissa, a large, populous, and 
most flourishing country, containing above ten millions of in* 
habitants, and producing an immense revenue; and these terri- 
tories have since that period received a considerable addition. 
The East India company has the benefit of the whole eotnmerce 
of the Mogul Empire, with Arabia, Persia, and Thibet, as well 
as with the kingdoms of Azem, Aracan, I'egu, Siam, Malacca^ 
China, and many of the oriental islands, 

The fixed establishments of the British iii the country of lo- 
dostan have afibrded opportunity of obtaining much instructive 
knowledge relative to the ancient state of that country, of which 
we shall give a short sketch tn the following section. 
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SECTION XLVIL 



ANCISMT STATE OP INDIA. MAKNfiRSy LAWS, A^T^y SPI^NCE^ 
Affll ItELIGIOH OF TlfB HINDOOS. 

1. The remains of the ancieqt knowledge of the Hindoos 
have been preserved by a hereditary priesthood, in the Sanscrit 
language, long since extinct^ s^nd only known to a few^ of the 
Bramins. The zeal of some learned Europeans has lately 
opened that source of information, whence we dprive the most 
joteresting particulars of this extraordinary people, perhaps the 
first cuUivators of the sciences, and the instructors of all the 
nations of antiquity. We shall briefly notice their singular 
division into casts, their civil policy, laws, progress in the art^ 
and sciences, and their religion. 

2. The whole body of the people was divided i»to four or- 
ders or casts. The highest cast, that of the Pramins, was dc- 
yoted to religion and the cultivation of the sciences ; to the 
second belpnged the preservation of the state, they were its 
sovereigns and its magistrates in peace, and its soldiers in war; 
the third were the husbandmen ^nd merchants ; ^nd the fourth 
the arti|a|s, labourers, and servants. These are inseparable 
distinction^, aiid descend from generation to generation. Hore« 
over, the individuals of each class follow invariably the profes- 
sions of their forefathers. Every man, from his birth knows 
the function allqtted to hifn, and fulfils with ease and satisfac- 
tion the duty which he cani^ot avoid. Hence arises that perma- 
nence of manners and iiistit^tions which so singularly charac- 
terizes this ancient nation. 

3. This plassification i$ an artificial airangement, which 
f:ould have originated only from the mind of a legislator among 
^ polished people, pompletely obeldient to government. It is 
therefore a proof of tl^e highly ciyijized state of the Hindoo na- 
tion in the a)ost ren^ote period^ of antiquity. 

4. The ciyil policy of thp fifindoos is another pro^f of their 
ancient civilization. At the time of Alexander the Great India 
|vas divided into large and powerful kingdoms, governed by so- 
y?reigns, whose ^omiaion was not al>solute, but iiontrolled by 
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the tuperior authority of the Bramins. A system of feudalism 
has ever prevailed in India. The rights to land flow from the 
sovereign, to whom a certain duty is payable by the class of 
the husbandmen, who transmit their possessions to their children 
tinder the same tenure. Strabo and Diodorus remarked three 
classes of officers among the Indians ; one class whose depart* 
ment was the regulation of agriculture, tanks, highways ; an- 
other which superintend the police of the cities ; a third which 
regulated the military department. The same policy prevails 
at this day under the Hindoo princes. 

5. The jurisprudence of Hindostan is an additional proof of 
great antiquity and civilisation. The Ayen-Akbery, and still 
more the compilation of Hindoo laws from the ancient Sanscrit 
records, made by order of Mr. Hastings, contain the jurispru* 
dence of a refined and commercial people, among whom law had 
been a study and profession. 

6. Many monuments exist in India of the advanced state of 
the useful and elegant arts in the remotest periods of antiquity. 
The ancient pagodas, of vast extent and magnificence, whether 
cut in the solid rock, as in Elephanta and Salsette,. or in the 
open air, as at Chillambrum and Seringham, the sumptuous re- 
sidences of the !3ramias ; and the ancient hill fortresses, con- 
structed with prodigious strength and solidity, evince §, great 
advancement in the arts. The resort of the most' polished na- 
tions of antiquity to India for cotton cloths^ fine linen, and works 
in metal and ivory, proves these manufactures to have been su* 
perior to all known at that time in Europe. 

7. The late translations from the Sanscrit of several inge- 
nious compositions of high antiquity, as the dramatic piece Sa- 
ponlala^ the Hitopadesa, a series of moral apologues and fables^ 
the Mahabarqtf an epic poem, composed above 2000 years be- 
fore the Christian era^ all concur in proof of a similar advance- 
ment in literature. IVe have reason to believe from such 
works as are of a philosophical nature, that there is scarcely a 
tenet of the Greek philosophy which has not been antecedently 
the subject of discussion among the Bramins of India. 

8. The numeral cyphers first introduced into Europe by ihn 
Araibians were, as those auth^s copfess, borrowed from the In- 
dians* Above a century ago theTrencb n^athematicians evin* 
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ced, by the evidence of a Siamese manuscript, containing tables 
for calculating the places of the heavenly bodies, the astonish- 
ing advancement of this ancient people in the science of astro- 
nomy. A set of astronomical tables, obtained lately from the 
BraminS by M. Gentil, goes back to an era termed Calyoughaniy 
commencing 3fO!2 years before the birth of Christ. These ta« 
fcles are used by the modern Bramins, who are quite ignorant of 
the principles on which they have been constructed. M, Bailly 
bas proved that they are the same as those employed by the 
moderns, with which the Greeks and Chaldeans were utterly 
unacquainted. 

9. liastly, from the religious opinions and worshfp of the 
Hindoos we must draw the same conclusion as from all the pre- 
ceding facts. One uniform system of superstition pervades 
every religion of India^ which is supported by the most saga* 
cious policy, and by every thing that can excite the veneratioo 
pf its votaries. The Bramins, elevated above every class of 
men, and exclusively acquainted with the mysteries of that re- 
ligion, which it is held impious for any other class to attempt to 
penetrate; the implicit reliance on the authority of these Bra* 
lains ; the ceremonies of their worship, adapted to impress the 
imagtnatioii, and to affect the passions ; all concurred to fortify 
lhispo4ent superstition, and to give its priests a supreme ascen- 
^ncy over the minds of the people. But those priests, en« 
lightened as they were, rejected that false theology. Their 
writings demonstrate that they entertained rational and elevated 
conceptions with regard to the Supreme Being and the support 
pf the universe. 

10. On the whole, there is a high probability that India was 
the great school from which the most early polished nations of 
ISurope derived th^ knowledge of arts, sciences, and literature. 

SECTION XI^VIIL 

OF CHINA AND JAPAN. 

1. As we proceed eastward in the survey of the Asiatic conti- 
nent, the great empire of Chi^a n^xt solicits our attention. In 
the end of the tenth century, China, Persia, and the greater part 
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of India were rukd by the Tartar descendants of Gengiscan. 
The Tartar family of Yven, who eooqiiered China, made no 
change in its laws and system of government, which had been 
permanent from time immemorial. Of this &mily there reigned 
nine successive monarchs, without any attempt by the Chinese 
to throw off th<» Tartar yoke* ^he odious and contemptible 
character of the last of those sovereigns at length excited a fre* 
bellion, which, in 1357, drove the Tartars from the throne ; andl 
the Chinese, for 276 years, obeyed their native princes. The 
Tartars, taking advantage of an insurrection in one of the pro- 
vinces, invaded China in 1641, and made an easy conquest* 
The emperor shut himself up in his palace, and, after putting to 
death all his family, finished the scene by hanging himself* The 
same Tartars occupy the throne of China at this day, and observe 
the same wise conduct of maintaining inviolate the Chinese la ws^ 
policy, and manners. Of these we shall give a brief account in 
the subsequent section. 

2. The empire of Japan was discovered by the Portuguese 
^bout the middle of the 16lh century. The open and unsuspi-i 
ciotts character of this industrious. and polished people led theok 
to encourage the resort of foreigners to their ports; and the 
Spaniards, after they had obtained the sovereignty of PortugaI| 
carried on a most beneficial trade to the coasts of Japan, The 
emperor zealously promoted this intercourse, till the insatiable 
ambition of the Spaniards gave him alarming conviction of its 
danger. Under the pretence of converting the Japanese from 
idolatry, a vast number of priests was sent into the country ; and 
one half of the people was speedily set at mortal variance with 
the other. It now became necessary to prohibit this work of 
conversion by an imperial edict* However, a free trade was 
allowed till 1637, when a conspiracy of the Spaniards for de« 
throning the emperor and seizing the government was discover- 
ed. An edict was issued for the expulsion of all the Spaniards 
and Portuguese, who resisted till they were overpowered by 
force of arms. Since that period all the Ekiropean nations have 
been excluded from the ports of Japan.. The Dutch only, who 
had been the discoverers of the conspiracy of the Spaniards, are 
allowed the privilege of landing on one of the small islands, for 
the purposes of trade, after making oath that thry arc not of the 
Portuguese religion. ^' 
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SECTION XLIX. 

AT THE ANTIQUITY OF THE EMPIRE OF CHInA. STATE OF THE 
ARTS AND SCIEIVCKS, MANNERS, GOVERNMENT, LAWS. 

1. The antiquity of this vast empire, and the state of its go- 
vernment, laws, manners, and attainments in the arts and sci- 
ences, have furnished an ample iSeld of controv^ersy. Q^oltaire, 
Raynal, and other writers, have given to the Chinese empire an 
immense antiquity, and a character of such high civilization and 
knowledge of ihe sciences and arts at a very remote period, as ^ 
to be irtterly irreconcilable to the state and progress of man as - ' 
described in the books of MosesT^On the other hand, it is pro- 
bable that the desire of invalidating those opinions, has induced 
other writers of ability to go to an opposite extreme ; to under- 
value this singular people, and to give too little weight to any 
accounts which we have received, either of the duration of their 
empire, of the economy of their government and police, or of 
their attainments in the arts and sciences. Amid this contra- 
riety of sentiments, we shall endeavour to form such opinion as 
appears most consonant to the truth* 

2.' The panegyrists of the Chinese assert, that their empire 
bas subsisted above 4000 years, without any material alteration 
in its laws, manners, language, or even fashion of dress^ in evi^ 
dence of which they appeal to a series of eclipses, marking 
cotemporary events, all accurately calculated, for 2155 years 
before the birth of Christ. As it is easy to calculate eclipses 
backward from the present day to any given period of time, it is 
thus possible to give to a history, fictitious from beginning to end, 
its chronology of real eclipses. This proof, therefore, amounts 
to nothing, unless it were likewise proved that all those eclipses 
Were actually recorded at the time when they happened ; but 
this neither has been nor can be done ; foV it is an allowed fiaict, 
that there are no regular historical records beyond the third 
century before the christian era. The present Chinese are ut- 
terly ignorant of the motions of the celestial bodies, and cannot 
calc«ilate eclipses. The series of eclipses mentioned has there- 
fore, in all probability, been calculated by some of the Jesuitf, 
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to ingratiate themselves with the emperors, and flatter the na- 
tional vanity. The Jesuits have presided in the tribunal of 
mathematics for above 200 years* 

3. But if the authentic annals of this empire go back even tp 
the third century before Christ, and record at that time a high 
state of civilization^ we must allow that the Chinese are an an« 
cient and early polished people, and that they have possessed a 
singular constancy in their government, laws, and manners* 

([Sir William Jones, no bigotted encomiast of this people, allows 
their great antiquity and early civilization, and, with much appa- 
rent probability, traces their origin from the Hindoos.^ He ap- 
peals^to the ancient Sanscrit records, which mention a migra- 
tion of certain of the military class, termed Chinas^ from India 
to the countries east frpm Bengal. J The stationary condition of 
the arts and sciences in China proves that they have not origina* 
ted with that people ; and many peculiarities of the manners, 
institutions, and . popular religion of the Chinese, have a near 
affinity to those of the Hindoos. * 

4. The government of China is that of an absolute monarchy* 
The patriarchal system pervades the whole, and binds all the 

C members of this vast empire in the strictest subordination.) y>.// 
Every faither is absolute in his family, and may inflict any punish.- 
meat except death upon his children.) (fhe mandarin of the dis- 
trict is absolute, with the power of life and death over all its mem- 
bersj but a capital sentence cannot be inflicted without the em^ 
peror's approbation, '^he emperor's power is, absolute over all 
the mandarins, and every subject of the empire* To reconcile 
the people to this despotic authority,vthe sovereign alone is en? 
titled to relieve the wants of the poor,) and to compensate pub- 
lic calamities, as well as the misfortunes of individuals. He is 
therefore regarded as the father of his people^ and is even ado^ 
red as a benevolent divinity. 

5* Another circumstance which conciliates the people to 
their government is, that all honours in China are tonferred ac- 
cording to merit, and that chiefly literary. , The civil manda- 
rins, who are the magistrates and judges, are appointed to office 
according to their measure of knowledge and mental endow- 
ments, (^o office or rank is hereditary, but may be aspired to 
by the meanest of the people. ■ The penal laws of China arir 
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remarkably severe;/ but their execution may be remitted by the 
emperor. The judicial tribunals are regulated by a body of verit* 
ten laws of great antiquity, and founded on the basis of univer- . 
sal justice and equity. The emperor's opinion rarely dilBfers 
from the sentences of those courts. QOne tribunal judges of the 
qualifications of the mandarins ; another regulates the morals 
of the people, and the national manners i a third is the tribunal 
of censorsi which reviews the laws, the conduct of the magis- 
^trates and judges, and even that of the emperor himself*/ 
^hose tribunals are filled by an equal number of Chinese and 
Tartars^ 

6. It has been observed that the sciences have been station- 
ary in this empire for many ages. They are at this day ex- 
tremely low, though far beyond the attainments of a barbarous 
people. Qjhe language of China seems to oppose the prosecu- 
tion of speculative researches, sit has no regular inflectiooSi 
and can with difficulty express abstract idea^ We have re- 
marked the ignorance of the Chinese in mathematics and astro- 
nomy/ Of physics they have no acquaintance beyond the know- 
ledge of apparent facts. They never ascend to principles, 
nor form theories. Their knowledge of medicine is extremely 
limited, and is blended with the most contemptiUe supersti- 
tion. Of anatomy they know next to nothing ; and in surgery 
they have never ventured to amputate a limb, nor to reduce 
a fracture. 

7. The state of the useful and elegant arts has been equaHy 
stationary as that of the sciences. Many ages ago they had 
attained a certain point of advancement, which they have never 
exceeded. The Chinese are said to have manufactured glass 
for 2000 years; yet at this day it is inferior in transparency to 
the European, and is not used in their windows. They aw 
reported to have known gun-powder firom time immemorial ; but 
they never employed it in artillery till they were taught by the 
Europeans. They are said to have invented the art of printing 
in the age of Julius Caesar; yet they know not the use of move- 
able types, and print from blocks of wood. When first shown 
the use of the compass in sailing, they affirmed that they were 
well acquainted with it, but found no occasion to employ it. 
The art of painting in china is mere mechanical imitation, with- 
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#ut gracei expression, or even accuracy of proportions. Of the 
rales of perspective they have not the smallest idea. In sculp- 
ture, as in the figures of their idols, the Chinese artists seem to 
delight in distortion and deformity. Their music is not regula- 
ted by any principles of science. They have no semi-tones » 
and their instruments are imperfect and untunable. TThe Chi- 
nese architecture has variety, lightness, and sometimes elegance; 
but has no grandeur, nor symmetrical beauty>i 

8. In some of the arts the Chinese have attained great ex^ 
eellence. la China agriculture is carried to the highest pitch 
of improvement. There is not a spot of waste land in the whole 
empire ; nor any land which is not highly cultivated.* The 
emperor himself is the chief of the husbandmen, and annually 
holds the plough with his own hands. Brom the high state of 
agriculture, and the modes of economizing food, is supported 
the astonishing population of 333 millions, or 260 inhabitants 
to every square mile of the empire. The gardening of the 
Chinese, and their admirable embellishment of rural nature,'have 
of late been the object of imitation in Europe, but with far infe- 
rior success. The manufacture of porcelain is an original in- 
vention of this people ; and the Europeans, though excelling 
them in the form and ornament of ihe utensils, have never at- 
tained the excellence of the material. 

9. The morals of the Chinese have furnished a subject both 
of praise and censure. The books of Confucius are said to con- 
tain an admirable system of morality. But the principles of 
morals have their foundation in human nature, and must, in 
theory, be everywhere the same. The moral virtues of a peo- 
ple are not to be estimated from the books of their philosophers. 
It is probable that the manners of the superior classes are in 
China, as elsewhere, much influenced by education and exam- 
ple. The morals of the lower classes are said to J>e extremely 
loose, and their practices most dishonest. They are regulated 
by no principle but selfish interest, and restrained only by the 
fear of punishment. Probably, however, this odious ^aracter 

* This appears to be a mistake, for some recent accoants of Chiaa iaform 
us, that there are larg^e tracts of waste land, which are incapable of cultiva- 
tion. EdUor, 
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of the people obtains on the coasts more than in the interior of 
the country. 

10. The religion of the Chinese is different in the cliffercnt 
#anks of society. ' There is no religion of the slate. The em- 
peror and the higher mandarins profess the belief of one Su- 
preme Being, Changti, whom they worship by prayer and 
thanksgiving, without any mixture of idolatrous practices. They 
respect the Lama of Thibet as the high-priest or prophet of 
this religion, A prevalent sect is that of Tao-tse, who believe 
in the power of magic, the agency of spirits, and the divina« 
tion of future events. A third is the sect of Foy derived from 
India, whose priests are the Bonzes, and whose fundamental 
doctrine is, that all things rose out of nothing, and must finally 
return to nothing ; that all animals are first to undergo a series 
of transmigrations ; and that, since man's chief happiness is to 
approach as near as possible to a state of annihilation in this 
life, absolute idleness is more laudable than occupation of any 
kind. A variety of hideous idols are worshipped by this sect. 

11. The Chinese have their sacred books, entitled kings ^ a» 
the Yking, Chouking, &c. ; which among some good moral pre- 
cepts, contain much mystery, childish superstition, and absur- 
dity. These are chiefly resorted to for the divining of fiiture 
events, which seems the uliimatum of research among the Chi- 
nese philosophers. The observation of the heavenly bodies is 
made for that purpose alone. The changes of weather, the per- 
formance or omission of certain ceremonies, the occurrence of 
certain events in particular times and places, are all believed to 
have their influence on futurity, and are therefore carefully ob- 
served and recorded. The rules by which these omens are in- 
terpreted, are said to have been prescribed by the great Confu- 
cius, the father of the Chinese philosophy, 500 years before the 
Christian era. 

12. We conclude, on the whole, that the Chinese are a very 
remarkable people | that their government, laws, policy, and 
knowledge of the arts and sciences, exhibit unquestionable 
proofs of great antiquity and early civilization ; that the extra, 
ordinary measure of duration assigned to their empire by some 
modern writers, rests on no solid proofs ; that their government, 
laws, manners, arts, and scientific attainments, are. not dese^v- 
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ing (bf that superlative praise which has been bestowed on them. 
See Staunton*s Account of the Embassy to China ; BarrovPs' 
Travels in Chiim. 

SECTION L. 

M. BAILLY's theory of the 0RI6I!7 OF THE SCIENCES AMONG 
THE NATIONS OF ASIA. 

1. The striking resemblance in many points of character be- 
tween the Chinese and the ancient Egyptians, has led to the 
conjecture, either that they were originally the same people, 
one being a colony of the other, or have had, at some remote 

. period, such intercourse, either by conquest or by commerce^ as 
to occasion a reciprocal communication of manners, and the 
knowledge of arts and sciences. M. de Mairan has reniarked 
the following points of similarity. The Egyptians and the Chi* 
nese had the same permanence of manners, and abhorrence of 
innovations ; they were alike remarkable for the respect enter- 
tained by children for their parents ; they were equally averse 
to war ; they had the same general superficial knowledge of 
the arts and sciences, without the dbility to make great attain- 
ments ; they both, in the most ancient times, used hieroglyphics ; 
the Egyptians had a solemn festival, called the Feast of the 
Lights ; the Chinese have the Feast of the Lanterns ; the fea- 
tures of the Chinese are said to resemble the ancient Egyptian' 
statues ; certain characters engraven on an Egyptian bust of 
Isis, were found to belong to the Chinese language. 

2. M. Bailly has taken a wider range of observation, and^ 
from a review of the manners, customs, opinions, and attain- 
ments of the Indians, Persians, Chinese, Chaldaeans, and Egyp- 
tians, has discovered many circumstances of similarity between 
all those nations, equally remarkable as the foregoing. He has 
thence formed the singular hypothesis, that the knowledge com** 
mon to all those nations, has been derived from the same origi- 
nal source, a most ancient and highly cultivated people of Asia, 
of which every trace is now extinct. If we find, says he, in 
the scattered huts of peasants, fragments of sculptured columns 
interspersed, we conclude for certain, that they are not the 
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work of the rude peasants who reared those huts, but ^1 tbrf 
are the remains of a magnificent buildingy the work of able ar- 
chitects, though we discover no other traces of the existence of 
that building, and cannot ascertain its precise situation. 

3. The sciences and arts of the Chinese have been stationary 
for 2000 years. The people seem never to hare availed them* 
selves of the lights of their ancestors. They arelihe the inha- 
bitants of a country recently discovered by a polished people, 
who have taught them some of their arts, and left their instrcK 
ments among them. The knowledge which they possess seems 
to have been imported, and not of original growth, for it has 
never been progressive. 

4. The Chaldaeans were an enlightened people at the com* 
mencement of the Babylonish empire, 2000 years before the 
Christian era. They were astronomers, and understood the re- 
volutions of the celestial bodies.* They were probably the re- 
mains of this ancient people. The Bramins of India believe 
in the unity of God and the immortality of the soul ; but with 
those sublime tenets they intermix childish absurdities. They 
derived the former from wise^nstructors ; the latter were the 
effect qf their own ignorancej(^he Sanscrit, a copious and ele- 
gant language, and the vehicle of all the Indian knowledge and 
phibsophy, has been a dead tongue for thousands of years, and 
is intelligible only to a few of the Bramins** It was probaWy 
the language of that great aiicient people which flourished m 
remote ages. 

5. The coincidence or similarity of customs concurs to es- 
tablish the belief of an original nation. (JChe custom of liba- 
tion was common to the Tartars and Chinese, and to the Greeks 
and Romans. All the Asiatic' nations had festivals of the na- 
ture of the Rom2tn Saturnalia. The tradition of the deluge is 
diffused among all those nations, and the tradition of the giants 
attacking heaven is equally general The doctrine of the me- 
tempsychosis was common to the Egyptians, Greeks, Indians,* 



* For a particular account of the knowledge of Astronomy of the Ciial* 
daeans, see the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, article Astronomy, yoL 2, p. 547- 
Tbe history of Astronomy in the beginning of this article is peculiarly in- 
teresting an4 instructive. Ediiar. Digitized by G 
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HPerstaoa, Tartamns^ and Chinese. The religion of alUhose 
nations is founded on the profbnnd but erroneous doctrine of 
the two principles, a universal soul pervading ail nature, and 
inert matter on which it acts^j A conformity in a true doctrine 
is no proof of mutual communication or concert ; but it is inge* 
niously remarked, that a conformity in a false doctrine comes 
¥ery near to such a proof, v 

6* The Egyptians, Chaldasans, Indians, Persians, and Chi- 
nese, all placed their temples fronting the east, to receive the 
first rays of the sun. C^H^nce the worship of the sun has been 
the religion of the ancient people from which these are descend- 
ed.i> All those nations had a cycle, or period of sixty years, for 
regulating their chronology. They all divided the circle into 360 
degrees ; the zodiac into twelve signs ; and the week into se- ' 
vendays. The Chinese, Indians, and Egyptians, designed the 
seven days of the week, by the niames of the seven planets, 
ranged in the same order. The long measures, of the ancient^ 
nations had all one common origin* 'v;.aa%»> -/D'</-^> ' '- C 

7» Those singular coincidences, says M. Bailly, can be ex- 
plained only upon three suppositions : 1. That there was a free 
coouQunication between all those ancient nations ; 2. That those 
circumstances of cdncidence are so founded in human nature, 
that the most unconnected nations could not fail to hit upon 
them ; or, 3. That they have been ail derived from a common 
source* He rejects the first two suppositions, as contrary, in 
his opioion, to fact, and adopts the lastr ^ 
^The last supposition receives confirmation from the fragments 
of astronomical science which still remain among the Chinese 
and Indians of Asia) for they possess correct methods of calcu- 
lation, without any trace of the principles on which they are 
founded,- The rules and facts of the astronomy of the Egyp* 
tians, Cbaldasans, Indians, and Chinese, seem to be only the 
wrecks of a great system of astronomy, which had been long 
cultivated by some people or nation of remote antiquity. .Hence 
the numerous fragments of that science, which have been trans- 
mitted through a very long succession of ages to the present in- 
habitants of Persia, China, apd Hindostan. But from whatever 
source they obtained the rules and tables which they use in 
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asirqpomical calculations, the credibility of the extremely remote 
antiquity of the Chinese and Hindoos is not founded upon satis- 
factory evidence." Editor* 

8. The precise situation of this great ancient people M. Bail- 
ly does not pretend to fix with certainty ; but offers probable 
reasons for conjecturing that it was about the 4dth or 50th de- 
gree of north latitude, in the southern regions of Siberia.^Many 
of the European and Asiatic nations attribute their origin to that 
quarter, which therefore appears to have been extremely popu- 
lous. Nitre, a production from animal substances, is more abun- 
dant there than in any other region.* The observations of the 
rising of the stars, collected by Ptolemy, must have been made 
in a climate where the longest day was sixteen hours, which cor- 
responds to the latitude of 50 degrees. No European nation in 
that latitude understood astronomy in those early ages of the 
world. The veneration of the Indians and Chinese for the La* 
ma of Thibet is a proof that the religion of those nations origi* 
nated in that quarter. 

9. But does that region exhibit any traces of having been 
ever inhabited by a polished people ? Here the theory of M. 
Bailly seems to be least supported by proof. jHe observesi 
that ancient mines have been discovered in those parts of Sibe* 
ria, which have been wrought to great extent in a period beyond 
all record or tradition ; that ancient sepulchres have been found, 
in which there were ornaments of gold of skilful workmanship; 
but the facts specified are so few as to warrant no positive in- 
ference. 

10. This theory is an amusing specimen of the author's 
ingenuity ?. but it has not the force to draw our assent to his 
conclusions. / We have noticed it, as specifying many curious 
facts relative to the manners and attainments of the ancient na- 
tions, and as furnishing strong evidence of the common origin 
of mankind. The nations above mentioned, though many of 
them remote from one another, were all connected, as links of a 
chain, by proximity ; whence it is easy to conceive that know- 
ledge should diverge from a centre to a very distant circumfe- 

• But nitre is likewise a prodaction of veg^etable and mioeral subatanceB 
©f an alkaUne oature, and therefore this argument is not concltwire. Editor. 
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Kence. M, BaHly has giten no reasonable ground for fixing 
that centre in the position which he has assigned to it. 

SECTION LI. 

% 

REIGN OF PiriLIP II OF'SPAIir. REVOLtmON OP THfi NETHER* 
I«ANDS, AND fiSTABLISHMRNf OF THE RfiPlTBLIC OP HOLLAND. 

1. After a short survey of the Asiatic kingdoms, we return to 
the history of Europe in the sixteenth century. 

In the time of Philip 11, the successor of Charles'^ V, the 
balance of power in Europe was sustained by Spain, France, 
England, and Germany, all at this time highly flourisbiDg and 
respectable, either from the talents of their sovereigns, or their 
internal strength. Elizabeth, Henry IV, and Philip II, were all 
acute and able politicians ; though the policy of Philip partook 
more of selfish craft, and bad less of the omnly and heroic, than 
that of either of his rival monarchs. Philip was at this time 
Eovereiga of Spain, the Two Sicilies^ Milan, and the Nether* 
lands. He had likewise, for a few years, the power of England 
at his command, by his marriage with Mary, the elder sister and 
predecessor of Elizabeth. - 

2. Pope Paul IV, jealods of the power of Philip, formed an 
alliance with Henry II of France, to deprive the Spaniards of 
Milan and the Two Sicilies. Philip, with the aid of the English^ ^ 
defeated the French <at St. Quintin in Picardy, and hoped, from 
this signal victory, to force the allies into a peac^ ; but the duke 
of Guise recovered the spirits of the French, by the taking of Ca- 
lais from the English, which they had now possessed for 200 
years. Another great victory, however, obtained by Philip 
near Gravelines, brought on the treaty of Catteau-Cambresis in 
1669, by which the French surrendered to Spain no less than 
eighty*nine fortified towns in the Low Countries, and in Italy. 

3. Philip, now free from foreign -disturbances, began to be 
disquieted on the score of religion. An intolerant bigot by na- 
ture, he resolved to exthrpate every species of heresy from bis 
dominions. The Netherlands, an assemblage of separate states, 
were all subject to Philip, under various titles ; and be had con- 
ferred the government of Holland, Zealand, Friesland, an«^ 

(18) ^ 
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Utrecht^on Willtam^ princeof Orange, a couni of the Germas 
empire^lTlie Lutheran and Calvinistic opinions had made great 
progress in those quarters. Philip, determining to repress them, 
established the inquisition with plenary powers, created new 
bishops, and prepared to abrogate the ancient laws, and to give 
the provioces a new political institutiqn. Those inmnrations 
created alarm and tumult; and the duke of Alva was sent ioto 
Flanders to enforce implicit submission. 

4. The inquisition began its bloody work» and many of the 
principal nobility of the provinces were its victims. The minds 
of the people were completely alienated, and a chief wa« only 
wanting to give union to their measures. The prince of Orange, 
who was under sentence of the inquisition, found no difficulty 
to raise an army; and having easily reduced some of the o^ost 
important garrisons, he was proclaimed stadtholder of Holland 
and Zealand in 1570. Eighteen thousand persons perished by 
the hands of the executioner in the course of the duke of Alva's 
government, which was of five years' duration. His place was 
supplied by Requesens, a man of humanity, but bound to obey 
his inhuman master, who, on the death of Requesens, sent his 
own brother, Don John of Austria, to endeavour to regain the 
revolted states ; but the attempt was fruitless. The whole seven- 
teen provinces had suffered alike from the tyranny of their sove- 
reign ; but particular jealousies prevented a general union, and 
only seven of them asserted their independence, by a solemn 
treaty formed at Utrecht, on the 23d of January, 1579, by 
which it was agreed that they should defend their liberties as 
one united republic; that they should jointly determine in mat- 
ters of peace and war, establish a general legislative authority, 
and maintain a liberty of conscience in matters of religioB. 
These seven united provinces are, Guelderland, Holland, Zea- 
land, Friesland, Utrecht, Overyssel, and Groningen. William, 
prince of Orange, was declared their chief magialraie, general, 
and admiral, by the title of Stadtholder. 

5. Philip vented his indignation by a proscription of tke 
prince of Orange, offering 26000 crowns for his headj and be 
compassed his revenge ; for this illustrious man was cut off by 
an assassin in U84. His son Maurice was elected stadtholder 
in bis room, and sustained bis important office with great 
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courage 'and ability. With a slender aid from EHzafccth of 
EnghuiitVfho delighted to traverse the plans of Philip, this io* 
fant coDitnonwealth accomplished and secured its independ* 
ence, which it had maintained till its subjugation in the present* 
times. 

€. The other ten provinces, whose discontents were express* 
ed only by murmur and complaint, were soothed by a new char- 
ter from Philip, confirming their privileges ; while at the same 
time he took every possible measure to prevent s^ny attempt oo 
their part to throw off the yoke. 

SECTION LII. 

or THE CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
PROVINCES* 

1. The treaty of confederation of the Seven United Provinces, 
framed in 1579, and solemnly renewed in 1583, is declared to 
be, by its nature, indissoluble. Each provin<:e thereby preserv-^ 
ed its own laws, magistrates, sovereignty, and independence. 
They form, however, one body politic, having renounced the 
right of making separate alliances or treaties, and established a 
general council^ with power of assembling the states, and regu- 
lating the common ^tfTairs of the republic. The assembly of the 
states general was originally held only twice a year, but became 
afterward a perpetual council. 

2. In all matters which regard not the general interest of the . 
nation, each df the states or provinces is in itself a republic, go* 
verned by its own Jaws and magistrates, and possessing a so- 
preme legislative authority. The deputies from each of the 
towns form the council of the province, in which is vested its 
separate government, and those deputies are regulated by the 
instructions of their constituents. The votes of the m&jority of 
deputies decide, in the provincial council, in all matters which 
regard not the general interest of the nation. 

3. The great council of the states^general always met in as- 
sembly at the Hague, and is composed of the deputies from the 
seven provinces, of which Holland sends three, Zealand and 
Utrecht two, and the others one ; each deputy being regulsh 
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ted by the couneil of bis province. A majority of voices is 
here decisive, unless in the great question of peace» war, and 
aUiancei in which unanimity is requisite. The disadvantage of 
this constitution is the delay and difficulty in the execution of. 
public measures. All the towns and all the nobles of a province 
must deliberate» and instruct their deputy, before the states- 
general can take the matter under consideration. This great de* 
feet is partly corrected by the power and influence of the stadt* 
hold^^ > 

4f The stadtholder is commander in chief of the sea and land 
forces, and disposes of all the military employments. He pre- 
sides over all the courts of justice, and has the power of pardon* 
ing crimes. He appoints the magistrates of the towns, from a 
list made by themselves^ receives and names ambassadors, and 
is charged with the execution of the laws. He is supreme arbi- 
ter in all differences between the provinces, cities, or other 
members of the state. 

5. William, the first stadtholder, did not abuse those high 
powers ; nor did his successors, Maurice and Henry-Frederick. 
But under William II the states became jealous of an exorbi- 
tant authority in their chief magistrate, and on his death the of- 
fice was for some time abolished. In that interval the republic 
was almost annihilated by the arms of Lewis XIV; and, sensi- 
ble of their error, they restored the office of stadtholder in the 
person of William HI, who retrieved the fortunes and honour of 
bis country. In gratitude for his services, the dignity was 
made hereditary iii his family, a solecism in the government of 
a republic. On the death of William without issue, the office 
was once more abolished for twenty years, when it was again 
restored, declared hereditary in the family of Orange, and de- 
fK^endible even to the issue of a daughter. The only restrictions 
are, that the succeeding prince shall be of the protestant reli- 
gbHf and neither king nor elector of the German empire.^ 

• This oonfed^rated republic was qiHiqaered by France to 1806, and 
changed into a monarcby ; hence the Ibqper CQii«titi|tiQ|i and govenimeiit 
wwabplishcdr fdi^, II M^ 
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SECTION LIH. 

RfiIGN OF PHILIP 11 COKTINUSD* 

1; The loss of the Netherlands was in some degree compen- 
sated to Philip II, by the acqufeition of the kingdom of PoptugaK 
Muley Mahomet, king of Fez and Morocco, dethroned by his 
uncle Muley Moluc, solicited the aid of Don Sebastian, king of 
Portugal, to regain his throne, (^bastian landed with an army 
in Africa, but was defeated by the Moors, and slain ; and the 
contending Moorish princes perished in the same engagement.! 
Sebastian was succeeded by his grand uncle Don Henry, who 
died after a reign of two years. The competitors for the crown 
were Don Antonio, prior of Crato, and Philip II, paternal and 
maternal uncles of the last sovereign. Philip defeated his rival 
in a decisive engagement at sea, and, without further opposition, 
took possession of the throne of Portugal, 1 580. 

2* Elizabeth of England had warmly espoused the cause of 
the revolted Netherlands, and her admiral, Sir Francis Drake, 
had taken some of the Spanish settlements in America* To 
avenge those injuries, the invincible armada, of 150 ships of 
war, 27000 men, and 3000 pieces of cannon, was equipped by 
Philip for the invasion of England. The English fleet, of 103 
ships^ attacked them in the night, and burnt and destroyed a 
great part of the squadron. A storm, which drove them on the 
rocks and sands of Zealand, coitipleted their discomfiture, and 
only 60 shattered vessels, with 6000 men, returned to Spain, 
1588. 

3. The restless spirit of Philip II was engaged at the same 
time in the reduction of the Netherlands, the project fbr the in- 
vasion of England, and the dismembering of the kingdom of 
France. The last scheme was as ineffectual as the two former. 
It was defeated at once by the conversion of Henry IV to the 
catholic religion. The policy of Philip had nothing in it great 
or generous. His restless ambition was fitted to embroil Europe ; 
but he had not the judgment to turn the distresses which he oc- 
casioned to his own advantage. In his own kingdoms, as in his 
domestic life, he was a gloomy and inhuman tyrant. Yet, from 
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the .variety and magnitude of his designs, the power by whicli 
they were supported, and the splendour of his dominion, the 
character of Spain was high and respectable in the scale of the 
nations of Europe* 

SECTION LIV. 

STATE OF FAANCK IN THE EHD OF THE SlXTBElfTH C&NTD&f; 
UNDER HENBY II, FBANCIS II, CHARLfiS IX, RENRT III, AII9 
HENRY IV. 

1. The reformed religion had made the greater progress in 
France from the impolitic persecution which it sustained from 
Henry II, the son and successor of Francis I J wh o, though he 
aided the prolcstants of Germany in resistingtEe despotism of 
Charles V, showed no mercy to their brethren in his own king- 
dom* ' 

2. On the death of Henry II, the conspiracy of Amboise was 
planned by the prince of Conde, fcr the destruction of the duke 
of Guise, who ruled the kingdom under Francis II, and to whose 
intolerance and cruelty the protestants attributed all their ca* 
lamities. Guise owed his ascendancy chiefly to (be marriage of 
bis niece, Mary, queen of Scots, with the young monarch ,• and 
the detection of this conspiracy, the massacre of its principal 
leaders, and the barbarous punishment of all who partook in it, 
while they confirmed his power, served only to increase the ran- 
cour of the contending parties. 

3. Francis 11 died, after a reign of one year, }d60, and was 
succeeded by his brother Charles IX, a boy of ten years of age. 
The queen- mother, Catharine de Medicis, who had no other 
principle but the love of power, was equally jealous of the in- 
fluence of the Cond^s and the Guises. An ecclesiastical as« 
sembly, held by her desire at Poissy, gave toleration to the 
Protestants to exercise their worship tifrough all France, with* 
out the walls of the towns. The zeal or the imprudence of the 
duke of Guise infringed this ordinance, and both parties fl^w to 
arms. The admiral Coligni commanded the troops of the Pro- 
testants, who were aided by 10000 Germans from the Falatr- 
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^ate. Philip of Spaiii) to increase the disOTders^ sent an army 
to the aid of the Catholics, _ ij 

4. The horrors of civil war were aggravated by murders and 
assassinations. The duke of Guise was the victim of the fran- 
tic zeal of an enthusiast. After many desperate engagements, 
with various success, a treacherous peace was agreed to by the 
Catholics ; and Coligni, with the chiefs of the Protestant party, 
were invited to court, and received by the queen-mother and her 
son with the most extraordinary marks of favour : among the 
rest Henry of Navarre, to whom the young monarch had given 
his sister in marriage. Such were the preparations to the infer- 
nal massacre of St. Bartholomew. On the night of the 23d of 
August, 1672, at the ringing of the matin-bell, the Catholics 
HQade a general massacre of all the Protestants throughout the 
kingdom of France. Charles IX, a monster of cruelty, assist* 
€d in the murder of his own subjects, 

5. Amid those horrors, Henry, duke of Anjou, brother of 
Charles IX, was elected king of Poland ; but had scarcely ta- 
ken possession of his throne, when he was called to that of 
France, by the death of its execrable sovereign, 1674. The 
weakness of the new monarch, Henry IH, was unfit to compose 
the disorders of the kingdom. Equally bigotted and profligate, 
be became the scorn of his subjects, and the dupe of the coa- 
tending factions. 

6. The Protestant party was now supported by the prince of 
Cond^, and young Henry of Navarre, descended from Robert 
of Bourbon, a younger son of Lewis IX. The duke of Alen^on, 
Ihe king's brother, had likewise joined their party. The Catho- 
lics, to accumulate their strength, formed a bond of union, term- 
ed the leaguej nominally for the defence of the state and its re- 
ligion, but in reality for usurping all the powers of government, 
and suppressing the Protestant faith. Of this dangerous asso- 
ciation Henry HI, witb the weakest policy, declared himself the 
head, and thus the avowed eneiny of one half of his subjects. 
He saw his error when too late, and, dreading the designs of 
the duke of Guise, and his brother the cardinal of Lorraine, 
whose authority had superseded his own, he basely rid himself 
of his fears by procuring their assassination. This vicious and 
Contemptible tyrant, after a reign of fifteen years, was assassi: 
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n^te J by Jacques Clement, a jacobin monk, from the frenzy of 
fanaticism, 1589. 

7. The next heir of the crown was Henry of Navarre> who 
had been educated a Protestant by his mother, the daughter of 
Henry d'Albret, king of Navarre. At the age of sixteen he 
had been declared head of the party of the Huguenots; his un- 
cle, the prince of Cond^, and the admiral Coligni, acting as his 
lieutenants. His first military enterprises were unsuccessful. 
Invited to Paris, at the peace of 1572, to marry the sister of 
Charles IX, he narrowly escaped from the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, but remained three years a prisoner. On the death 
of Charles, he again took the field against the army of the 
league, which he defeated in the battle of Coutras, 1587, and 
still more signally in that of Arques, 1589. After the death of 
Heniy IH, he won the celebrated battle of Ivry; and, being 
acknowledged sovereign of France, by all but the party of the 
league, then in possession of Paris, he laid siege to the city, 
which must have capitulated, if Philip II had not sent succours. 
Religion was the sole cause of the disunion of France, and the 
only obstacle to the acknowledgment of Henry's title by the 
greater part of his subjects. By the earnest persuasion of Ros- 
iii, (duke of Sully,) a Protestant, Henry was prevailed on to 
declare himself a Catholic. He abjured at St. Dennis, and was 
crowned king at Chartres, 1594. He soon after took possession 
of Paris, but it cost him several years, both of war and nego- 
tiation, before he gained the whole of his kingdom, exhausted 
as it was, and ruined by civil discord. 

8. The subsequent life of this excellent prince was devoted 
to the reparation of those misfortunes. After forcing Philip II 
lo conclude the advantageous peace of Vervins, 1598, his whole 
attention was bestowed on the improvement of his kingdom, by 
reforming its laws, regulating its finances, encouraging agrical- 
lure and manufactures, enlarging and embellishing the cities, 
and finally, by successfully reconciling the partisans of the con- 
tending religions. In all his beneficial schemes, he found an 
able assistant in his minister, the duke of Sully, who has beau* 
tifully depicted the life and character of his master. In his me- 
moirs we see not only the great designs, but the private virtues, 
the engaging and amiable manners of this illustrious man, who^ 
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8. The subsequent life of this excellent prince was dcf\ro¥ed 
to the reparation of those misfortunes. After forcing Phifrp H. 
to conclude the advantageous peace of Vervins, I59B, his whole 
attention was bestowed on the improvenrent of hia kingdom, by 
Informing its laws, regulating its finances, encoaraging agricul- 
ture and manufactures, enlarging and embellishing the citiei^ 
and, finally, by successfully reconciling the partisans of the con- 
tending religions* In aJl his beneficial schemes h^ found an 
able assistant in his minister" the duke of Sutly, who has bean* 
tifuJIy depicted the Kfe and character of his master. In his me- 
moirs we see not only the great designs, but the private virtues, 
the engaging and amiable manners of this illustrious man, who, 
while he was the arbiter of the contending powers of Europe^ 
Tvas' the indulgent father of a happy people. 

9. The period of the splendour and happiness of Prance was 
of short duration. Henry 1V# worthy lo be immortal, was assas* 
sinated at the age of fifty-seven, May 4, 1610, by Ravaillac, an 
insane fanatic* At the time of his death he meditated the great 
project of a perpetual peace between the slates of Europe, a 
design highly ch^rac (eristic of the benevolent mind of its author* 
But the weaknesses of mankind, and the impossijbility of reason- 
ing with nations as with wise individuals, n>ust certainly have 
rendered this design abortive. 

SECTION LV. 

HISTOKT or ENOLANfl AND SCOlLANll, tfH TUB llBIOKS Of Etltk* 
BETH^ AVD OF MARY QUfifiH OP SCOTS* 

t. Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Vlll. by Anna Bullen, suc- 
ceeded to the throne of England on the death of her sister Mar- 
ry, 1559. England attained a high degree of splendour under - 
the government of this great and politic princess, whose talents' 
enabled her to pursue the true interests of her people, while her 
vigorous and intrepid mind led her to take an important part 
in maintaining the balance of power in Europe. While she 

(19) 
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cfncouraged at home every useAil art and manufacture, she colo- 
nized a great part of North America, supported the infant re- 
public of Holland against its tyrannical enemy, humbled the 
pride of Spain in the defeat of its invincibU armada^ and assist- 
ed Henry IV. in the recovery of his kingdom. It was her for- 
tune to have the aid of able ministers, and her merit lo place 
confidence in their counsels. 

2. If Elizabeth bad been equally endowed with the virtues of 
the heart as with the powers of the mind, she would have been, 
one of the most illustrious characters in the annals of modern 
Europe. Her conduct to her cousin Mary, queen of Scots, has 
fixed an indelible stain on her character. Mary, the daughter , 
of James V. and great grand- daughter of Henry VII. educated 
in France, and married, when very young, toihe daqphinj/^ffer- 
ward Francis II. had imprudently assumed the arms and/tlile of 
i|ueen of England, by the per§.uasion of her maternal uncles, the 
Guises. 'The pretence was the illegitimacy of Elizabeth, de- 
clared by Henry VIII. on his divorce from Anna Bullen. This 
false step laid the foundation of all the miseries of the queen of 
Scots* 

3. The reformation was at this time propagated in Scotland 
with ardent zeal. The earls of Argyle, Morton, Glencairn, and 
others, its chief promoters, had, by their own authority, sup- 
pressed the worship of the mass over a great part of th^ king- 
dom. The catholic bishops, by an ill-judged persecution of the 
reformers, greatly increased the number of their proselytes. 
They began to muster their strength, and, led by John Knox, a 
disciple of Calvin, a virtuous roan, but of intemperate zeal, threw 
down the altars and images, expelled the priests, and demolish- 
ed the churches and monasteries. The protestants were now 
acting in arms, and in open defiance of government ; and the 
queen-mother, Mary of Guise, attempted, by the aid of French 
troops, to reduce her. subjects to submission. They applied for 
aid to Elizabeth, the protestant queen of England, who sent an 
army and a fleet to their assistance. The death of the queen- 
mother was followed by a capitulation, by which it was agreed 
that the French should evacuate Scotland, and that Mary should 
renounce all pretension to the crown of Enj[land. The protea- 
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tant religion, tiDder presbyierian forms, was now established in 
the room of the catholic. Ste M^Krit^s Life of John Knox. 

4. In this situation of Scotland, Mary, at ihe age of eighteen 
years, on the death of her mother, and of her husband Francis 
II., returned to her hereditary kingdom, having fortunately 
escaped an English fleet, which Elizabeth 'had despatched to 
take her prisoner on her passage. Her olisfortunes began from^ 
that hour. Her protestant subjects regarded their catholic 
^aeen with abhorrence, and looked up to her enemy Elizabeth 
^8 their support and defender* That artful princess had secured 
to her interest the very men on whom the unsuspecting Mar7 
placed her utmost confidence, her bastard brother, the earl of 
Murray, the earl of Morton, and Secretary Lethington. The 
views of Murray aimed at his sister's crown ; and the obstacles 
which opposed his criminal ambition served only to render his 
Skttempts more daring and flagitious. 

5. The marriage of Mary with her cousin, lord Darnley, son 
if the earl of Lennox, who stood in the same relation to Eliza- 
beth, was not agreeable to that princess. Encouraged by Eli- 
zabeth's ministers, Randolph and Cecil, Murray formed a con- 
spiracy to seize and imprison Mary^to put to death her husband, 
and usurp the government ; and, on the detection of his designs, 
attempted to support them by op^n rebellion. Defeated, exiled, 
pardoned, and loaded with benefits by his injured sovereign, htf 
persevered in the same atrocious purposes, till he at length ac- 
complished them# t ^ * 

6. The spouse of Mary had incurred her resentment by hi« 
vices and follies. Taking advantage of the weakness of his 
mind, Murray, Morton, and Lethington, had rendered him jea- 
lous of the partiajity of Mary for her foreign secretary, the aged 
Rizzio, and engaged him in the barbarous act of mi!irdering thi^ 
ill-fated man at the feet of the queen, to whose garments he 
clung for protection. The purpose of this shocking outrage was 
to procure the abortion of Mary, then big with child, and pos- 
sibly her death ; or, if she shoul^ survive, to alienate her * 
affections from her husband, and thus to render her suspected 
of the design which they had projected, of cutting him off by as- 
sassination. In the latter purpose they succeeded* The 

. house which Darnley inhabited was blown up by gun-powder } 
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)^s bocjly was fpund strangled near tbo place, an<J a r-epcii 
imaiedi^iteljr pr^railedj U)at Mary had been accessory iQ biV 
murder. , 

7^ 4 iQost iaiprudent step, to which she was cQaducted bf 
thfi saoie band joi traitors, gave countenance to this ^sp-icioa* 
At the .earnest recommendatioo of Morton and sonnet hefqble^' 
^^ility, ^^ married the ^^r\ pfBothifeU, a man openly 6tig9(^b* 
tlf^a^ one pf the murderers of her husband* He had^ k i^ 
tn^) beie^n abs^olyed on trial for that crime^ and had by forcf 
i^aade bipi^lf i^aster of her person* The plans of Murray aud 
jb^ ^ssociate?^ successful to the utmost of their wishes, were now 
iTipie for cons<it^a)atioQ. Qn the pretext of her guiU of murder 
J9i;fi4 adultery, the queen was confined by Murray in the castle 
:0]f l/ochleven, and was ti)£re compelled to resign her crown ial9 
l^js ]MiiuU. Murray was to govern the kingdom as regent d^r** 
ing the minority of her infant son, now proclaimed king by the 
il^leql Jellies VI., 1667* Bothwell escaped beyond sea, and 
4ied in Denpiiark* 

' ^. A great part of the nation reprobated those infamous prp^ 
(C0eding3« ' M^ty escaped from her confinement, and at the head 
f>f an ^rmy gave battle to the rebels ^t Langside ; but, being 
diefeatedt she f}ed for shelter to the north of England, f^li^^a* 
l^etb, who bad secretly encouraged all the machiqatipn^ of her 
i^ne^ie^, had now gained a great object of her ambition : ^}m 
h^d in her power a h$ted rival, and, by her support of Murray 
and his party, the absolute command of the kingdom of Scotland. 
yiet policy reqi^ired some show of friendship and humanity to 
the qpeen of Scots, who claimed, as a suppliant^her protection 
and aid. Elizabeth professed a desire to do her justice, but 
first required that she should clear herself of the crimes alleged 
against her* To this Mary agreed, with the intrepidity of con- 
jfcipu^ innocence. In a conference held for that purpose, Mar«> 
fjay openly stood forth as the accuser of bis sifter and queen, 
appealing to certain letters said to have been written by her to 
^Qthwell, plainly intimating her guilt. Copies of those letters- 
werp produced. Mary demanded the originals, boldly declaring 
them to be the forgeries of her enemies ; btit th<?y were never 
produced. 3he retorted on Murray and Morion the charge of 
S^rol^y'snard^ri^ndtl^Q confer^0(;i9 ws^s broken off a^t the 
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GoiMiiand of ihe queen of Etglaod, wko detained Mkry ia close 
imptriaonmeiir* 

9. The UQgeaeKws policy of Eliaabeth vas comlelDned by 
her own sulijecto. The <ltike of Norfolk, the fir&t of lier BobiIity« 
^nd, though a proleatAAt, favoured by ibe catholic party in 
England, secretly projected to marry tbe<|ueen of Scofi* The 
di^0very<of bU xriews having gi¥eti alarixk lo Elisabeth, brdoght 
that HI farted Qobtemaa to the block, and hastened the doom of 
ibe unforUiaaie Mary* Worn oul with the oiiseriet of her con- 
finemeni, she priTaleiy solicited the aid of foreign princes for 
her 4eliyeraoce« Her caase was esfioused by all the catholics 
of England ; and some of the mosi intemperate of tfese had 
formed a plot to deliver her from captivity^ and to place her on 
the throne by the murder of Elizabeth. This dangeroas con- 
spiracy was discovered, and its authors deservedly suffered 
death. The schemes of Mary for her own deliverance were 
held presumptive of her aiquiescence in the whole of the plot* 
Though an independent sovereign, she was brought to trial be- 
fore a foreign tribunal, which had already decreed her fate ; and, 
being condemned to suffer death, she was beheaded at Fothe- 
ringay castle, 1587, in the forty-fifth year of her age, and the 
nineteenth of her captivity in England. Previously to this event, 
Murray had fallen the victim of the private revenge of a gentle* 
man whom he had injured ; Lethington poisoned himself in pri* 
son, to escape the sentence of his enemies ; and Morton, somo 
time regent of the kingdom, was afterwards tried and suffered 
death for bis concern in the murder of Darnley. 

10. We have mentioned the formidable preparations of Philip 
U. for the invasion of England, and their disastrous issue in the 
total destruction of the invincible armada. The English, in their 
turn, made descents on the Spanish coasts ; and the glory of the 
nation was nobly sustained by those great admirals, Raleigh, 
Howard, Drake, Cavendish, and Hawkins. The earl of Essex 
distinguished himself in those expeditions, and won the favour of 
Eiibabetb, both by his prowess and personal accomplishments. 
The death of Leicester, her former favourite, and of her minister 
Burleigh, lei^ Essex unrivalled in her affections, and of chief au- 
thority in the direction of her councils. Haughty, and impatient 
af controul, he disgusted the nobles ; and his failure in queHing 
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a rebellion in Ireland, gave them an opportunity \o undermine 
.him in the favour of his sovereign. In the madness of inordi- 
hate ambition, he prqiosed to possess himself of the person of 
the queen, and to compel her to remove his enemies, and acqui- 
esce in all his ipeasures. This treasonable enterprise brought 
him to the scaffold, 1600. 

11. From that time Elizabeth fell into profound melancholy^ 
and soon after died in the seventieth year of her age^ 1603, ha- 
ving named for her successor James VI. king of Scotland* Her 
talents were great, and the firmness of her mihd was unequalled ; 
but her private character was tarnished by cruelty, hypocrisy, 
and an insatiable desire of admiration. Her maxims of govern- 
ment were despotic. She had little regard for the liberties of 
her people, or the privileges of her parliament, to whom she 
sever allowed the liberty of disputing her commands. The ac- 
tual government of England in those days was little different 
from an absolute roonarehy. 

SECTION LVI. 

HISTORY OF GREAT BRlTAIN^piN THE REIGNS OF JAMES I. ANP 

CHARLES I. 

1. James VI. of Scotland succeeded by hereditary right to the 
throne of England, thus, uniting^ the two crowns ; a prince of 
considerable learning and talents, but of little vigour of mind or 
political energy. He became unpopular from his notions of an 
uncontroulable prerogative, to which unwisely proclaiming his 
title, he provoked his subjects to dispute it. The current of 
public opinion was now strongly turned to an extension of the 
rights of the subject, and to a retrenchment of the powers of the 

, orown^ and during this reign were sown the seeds of that spirit 
of resistance on the part of the people, which was destined in the 
next to overturn the constitution. 

2. Domestic events chiefly distinguished the reign of James L 
A conspiracy was discovered in 1603 for subverting the govern- 
ment, and placing the king's cousin, Arabella Stuart, on the 
throne, in which the Lords Cobham and Grey, and Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, were principally concerned. The two former 
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were pardoned, and Raleigh was condemiied, but reprieved. 
On the ground of his infringement of the peace' with Spain, by 
unwarrantably attacking one of her American settlements, he 
was beheaded on his former sentencci after an interval of fifteen 
years. 

3. Another conspiracy of a more dangerous nature followed, 
the gunpowder treason ; a plot of the catholics, to destroy at 
one blow the king and the whole body of- the parliament, 1604. 
It was discovered from a circumstance of private friendship on 
the very eve of its accomplisboient ; and the principal conspi- 
rators suffered capital punishment. The public indignation now 
raged against the catholics ; and the humanity of James, which 
sought to mitigate this fury, was as ungenerously as absurdly 
construed into a favour which he entertained ibr their religious 
principles. 

4. It was a pecXiliar weakness of the king to attach himself to 
undeserving favourites. Such was Carre^ earl of Somerset, who 
had .no other recommendation but a handsome person, and who, 
after several years' exercise of all the insolenc^e of power, fell 
into disgrsTce, on conviction of his concern in an inbmous muf* 
der. His place was supplied by Villiers, afterward duke of 
Buckingham, a man devoid of every talent of a minister, and 
odious to all ranks of the state. He planned a journey of 
Charles, prince of Wales, into Spain, to court the infanta, and 
by his folly and insolence frustrated the treaty of marriage on 
the point of its conclusion. 

5. Elizabeth, the daughter of James, was married to the prq- 
testant Elector Palatine, who was dispossessed of his electorate 
by the Emperor Ferdinand II. for imprudently accepting the 
crown of Bohemia, till then an appanage of the empire. James 
was urged bj parliament to a war in defence of his son in-law, 
which touched the nation both as a point of honour, and as the 
cause of the protestant interest. He sent a feeble armament^ 
which was of no service ; the only military enterprise of his reign. 
His favourite project was a complete union of the kingdoms of 
England and Scotland ; a measure which, however beneficial, 
the mutual prejudices of the two nations were a;^ yet to« violent 
to bear. As a preparatory step, the episcopal hierarchy was « 
introduced into Scotland ^ but this served only as the incentive 
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of fiifufe coft)tAotiOll!^# Jar^efi^ L di^d in 2^25, itf tte 59fh J^«a^ 
of hid age', and the 2Sd df his^ r^igiV dvefi* England. 

6. On an impartial esAmftt^ df tb6 eh^acter 6f the ittccttd^ 
iAg didifiai'ch, Charles h il ida^ be dlow^, tb^{ this unfortunate 
prince would have reigned with high popularity, if the nati<^A hat 
^hift resign had entertained the same opinions of the teg^) prero- 
gtftr^e^ of the powers <>f parftame^t^ and of the liberty of fb^sufb* 
j^ct, which had prevailed for the two preceding centuriesr But 
it was^hls lot to mount ihe tlrrone at tlrtit <;riticat period, wb<^n 
the piibikf opinion bad undergov^ aifi entire r^voktiort on those 
topics 5 and witb itoany excellent 6ndow^toent9 botii 6f htad and 
beart.« be wanted that political prudence which sbo«ld htiive 
taught him to yield to the necessity of the tirries. 

Id Charles was offended witb his first parlisiment oti their 
^fusal of adequate sUpph'es for the war in support of brs bro- 
ther-rn-law» the Elector Palatine. Engaged to bis allies, the 
king dissolved tiie parliament, and issued Warrants for borrow- 
inlg money of the subject. A new parliament was found equally 
Uncomplying, and evinced its jealousy of th6 kiog, by the iitt- 
peachment of his minister, Buckingham* Charles avenged the 
insult by imprisoning two members of the bouse of commons. 
A dissentioh ihui begun, was continually aggravated by new 
causes of dffende* The levying of, money from the subject was 
enforced by billeting soldiers on those * who refused to lend to 
the crown^; and some were imprisoned for their refusal. A 
war was undertaken against France by Buckingham's instiga- ' 
tion^ a efficient cause of its Unpopularity ; and it 6nded in a 
fratties9 attempt on Rochelle. The king again dissolved bis 
parliament, 1626. 

A new parliament exhibited a spirit of determined reforma- 
tion. A PetitMn of Right was passed by both houses, which 
declared the illegality of raising money without (heir sanction^ 
or of enforcing loans from the subject, annulled all taxes impo- 
sed, without the consent of parliament^ and abolished tbe exer- 
cise of the martial law; and Charles was obligedt whb diucb 
rductance, to give his assent to this great retrenchment of pre- 
rogatives, sanctioned by the usag0 of tbe most popular of bik 
predecessors. 
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9. Tbe t^xet of (aiHidge and poundage bs^d ntmWj ^en 
continued froin one reign to another. On tl^ia ground the king 
conceived that be wa& warranted to levy tbem without a pew 
grunt ; and « member of the bouse of comttion^ w^s in^prisoned 
0n refusal t9 pay them. This arbitrary measure excited an 
autragee^s ferment in that asiembly, and the consequence waif 
a new 4ia8olution of the parliament, 16^* 

10. It was now a measure of necessity to make peace witl| 
France and Spain. The king persevered in levying the tOn« 
WgCf poundage, and ship mosieyk and high fines were impose^ 
for various offences, without trial/ by authority of the star cbnqa" 
ber» The legality of the tax of sbip*money was disputed by 
John Hampden, who was condemned by the court of exchequer* 
contrary, as was generally thought, to justice^ and tb^ l^ws of 
ihe realm. 

11. Those discontents were increased by religjLous entbusj- 
asm. Charles, by the advice of Laild, arcblbishop of Canterv 
]dury, had relaxed the penalties against catholics, ^nd cK^t(S« 
aanced some innovfttions in tbe ceremonkA^ of church worship^ 
{>relade8, as tbey were termed, to the popish idolatries, ^p 
had likewise imprudently attempted to introduce the Utuq^ ^f 
the church of England among the Scots. Those measures ex- 
«ited in Scotland very general discontent, and produced tl^e 
most violent commotions. A bond, termed the ^TQtumal Co* 
venaut^ containing an oatb of resistance to all' religious innp- 
vatiooB, was subscribed in Scotland by all ranks f od condi- 
tions; and in a general assembly at Glasgow the episcopal 
hierarchy was solemnly abolished, 1638. Tp maintain thb 
violent procedure the Scots reformers took ^tp arms, and 
having seized and fortified the most impprtant places ,pf 
strength in the kingdom, boldly marched intip the interjpr of 
England. 

12. It was now absolutely necessary to assemble $ partiapent, 
and the king at length saw that the torrent wa^ irresistible, and 
resolved, though too late, to yield to iL A bill pas^ for abo- 
iisbing the tonnage and poundage without ccmseptpf parliament, 
and received the royal assent. Monopolies of ev^^ry kind ,were 
abolisbedi A parliajneni was ag^ed t9 t^ .^MIPiQpQ/^ every 

.(20) 
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third year. Uosatisfied with those^concessiona, the comisoDs 
impeached the earl of Strafford, the king's first minister, of high 
treason, together with Laud, archbishop of Canterbury, who 
were charged, as the chief counsellors of the crown, with a de- 
sign of subvertuigthe laws and constitution of the realm. The 
fate of Stcaffordi whose trial by his peers would have terminated 
in his acquittal, was secured by^ bill of attainder^ to which the 
ling was, with the greatest reluctance, forced to give his assent. 
The commons seized that moment of anguisji to obtain his co&»> 
sent to a decisive measure, a bill which rendered the parliaoaeot 
perpetual, by declaring that it should not be dissolved nor ad- 
journed except by its own decree, 1641. Strafford and Laud 
were both beheaded. 

13. This last measure of the commons evinced a determined 
purpose to overturn the constitution. Their proceedings hitherto 
had the show of justice, and most of them might be vindicated 
on the principles of true patriotism. But from this period their 
conduct was treason to their country and its government. The 
last bill destroyed the equnliialance of the constitution of Eng- 
land, and every subsequent measure was a step towards ite an- 
nihilation. 

14« The Irish catholics took advantage of those disorder^ 
and, with the purpose of assuming the entire command of Ire- 
land, and shaking off its dependence on« England, attempted, in 
one day, to massacre all the protestants in Ireland. To extin* 
gmsh this horrible rebellion Charles consigned to the parliament 
the charge of the war, which they interpreted into a transference 
. to them of the whole military powers of the crown. Under this 
authority a great force was levied, and supplied with arms from 
the royal magazines. ^ 

15. The bishops having complained that their lives were 
in danger from the populace, and having protested against 
the proceedings of the lords in their absence, were impeach- 
ed of treason by the commons, and committed to the Tower, 
The patience of Charles was exhausted. He caused five of 
the commons to be impeached^ and went in person to the 
hotise to seize them ; a breach of the privilege of )i|rIiameBt» 
for which he found it necessary to atone by a humiliating mes- 
sage, ^ 
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16. A new bBI of the comiiions, naming the comoandelrd of 
all the fortified places, who should be reaponaiUe to parlia* 
ment alone, was understood to be a declaration of wiyr. Tha 
next step was to assume the whole legislative power, by de- 
claring it a breach of privilege to dispute the law of the 
land; promulgated by the lords and commons. But the lords 

^were merely a name, being entirely under the controul of the 
commons. 

ir. The sword was now to decide the contest. The royal 
eause was supported by a great proportion of the landed inte- 
rest, all the friends of tbeeScabHshod church, and all the catho- 
lics in the kingdom. On the side of the parliament were the 
city of London, and most of the greater towns, widi all the dis- 
senters and sectaries. The first campaign was favourable to 
the royalists^ who defeated the parliamentary farces at Worces- 

- ter and Edgehill» but lost the battle of Newbury. 

18. The parliament now entered into a strict confederacy 
with the Scots, both in the articles of politics and religion ; and 
the, Sokmn League and Covenant^ a new bond more specific in 

Jts Directs than the former, and more treasonable in its purpose, 
was framed at Edinburgh^ for the purification 'of both churches, 
the, reformation of both.ldogdoms, the maintenance of the privi' 
leges of king and parliament, and bringing to justice all malig- 
Bants. In consequence of this confederacy 20,000 Scots took the 
field to coopetate with the forces of the parliament. 

19. At this time Oliver Cromwell commanded a regiment of 
cavalry under Lord Fairfax, general of the parliament ; and ia 
reality directed all the measures of the army. In Scotland the . 
royal cause was gallantly sustained by the marquis of Mon-* 
trose ; but all was lost in England by the defeat at Naseby, in 
1645. The troops of the royalists being entirely dispersed, the 
king threw himsielf into the hands of the Scots, who basely de- 
livered him up to the commissioners of parliament, from whom 
he was taken by Cromwell's orders, and conducted to the army, 
which was now ^master- of the kingdom. Cromwell entering 
London, assumed an absolute controul over the parliament, and 
imprisoned all who disputed his authority. Charles, escaping 
from his confiijiement, fled to the Isle of Wight; but was there 
detained a prisoner in Carisbrook castlct ^ ^ ^ Google 
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M. Tfaftpftriiftiileflt, mfl^riiig under tbis idititary iisi#pati«>B» 
w^VB tiow stiicerdy desirous of terminatiBga tniserabte ani^rtlrf 
bye tretity with die king^ a^d afc^ & long rye^tmtioti, all teMHi 
w^re findfly i^jitsted. Charles agreed to refiign t^ portmnMKit 
the military fiower, the disposal of all Ihe^otfiees of state, and 
the right of creating peers without the consent of f^arliam^tft ; 
he agreed to abolish th€i episcopal hierarchy^ and to establish 
the presbyterian discipline. Those concessions the parttaiseiit 
htceptedby a nmjority of suffrages, and declared them to be a 
saflSlcietTt basis for Ibe settlement of the kingdom* Oromw^tl 
fDstantly sifrrounded the houae of cdrnmons^ and^ excluding all 
but his own pfafrtisans, about sixty in number, a second vot« was 
passed, rescinding the former, and declaring rt treason in a king 
to- lievy war Against his parliamenti A court of justice was then 
appointed to trjrthe king ^ this act of treason. The house 'of 
lords unanimously rejected this decree, and therefore were imme* 
diaftely voted, by this junto of independents, to be a useless 
branch of the constitution, 

2i. Charles was brought to trial, and, refusing to ackoow^ 
ledge the authority of his judges, was condemned to sufler 
deslth. H^ was beheaded on the 30th day of Januar^i 1649, 
The arbitrary proceedings of this monarch in the beginning 
of his reign 'were certainly sufficient to justify that resistance 
on the part of the people, which at letigth produced its effect 
in confining the regal authority within its just bounds, and 
securing the rational liberties of the subject. But from the 
time When this end was attaihed,^ resistance ceased to be law- 
ful. Its further operations were criminal in the extreme. The 
subsequent usurpations of the commons can no more be justi- 
fied on any constitutional principle, than the execution of the 
king can be defended <m the score of legality, justice, or hd-^ 
mani^* , 

SiECTION LVH, 

tM coym6nvttkvtu of ifNOLAvt). 

1. The pariiafment of Scotland had taken no pan In those 
Utter scene9, and bad fotmsSty ^teifted itgaioit the IrM kXHUt 
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kiiig* On his deatliy tbey ptoclaUned Charles II. tketr sovereign, 
Imt on die express cotidkion of his sigakig the covenant, and 

'^ratifyiDg their confession of faith. Ireland recognised him 
widiottt anjr conditions. The heroic marquis of Montrose land* 
ed in the north of Scothmd with a few ferei^ troops, and at*, 
teaipted to reduce the party of the covenanters, and to establish 
the legal atifhority of the king, independent of the servile re* 
strictions with which they had fettered h. Being attacked by 
a much superior force, he was defeated, and betrayed into the 

' power of hit enemies, who put him to death by the hands of the 
execationer, 1650, display mg in the circumstances of his punish* 
ment all the insolence of cruelty which distinguishes revenge 
in the meanest of souls. -Charles Vetired to Scotland, and was 
obliged, however reluctantly, to acquiesce in all the terms that 
were imposed on him. 

2. Cromwell, with 16,000 men, marched into Scotland against 
the royal covenanters, whom he defeated in the battle of Dun* 
bar. He then followed the royal army, which retreated into 
England, and destroyed it in the decisive battle of Worce's- 
ter, September 3, 165 K Charles fled in disguise through the 
western and southern counties, till he found an opportunity of 
escaping to France; and Cromwell returned in triumph to 
London. 

3. The republican parliament formed and executed great de* 
signs. A war with Holland was most ably maintained on both 
sides by three great naval commanders, Blake, the British ad- 
miral, and Van Tromp and de Ruyter, the Dutch admirals ; but 
The advantage was greatly in favour of the English, who took 
above 1 ,600 Dutch ships. The parliament, elated by those sue* 
cesses, justly conceived that, while the nation was thus power* 

* ful at sea, the army was an unnecessary burthen, and determi- 
ned to reduce it. To prevent this measure, Cromwell framed a 
remonstrance of the army, demanding the election of a new par- 
liament. This remonstrance being disregarded, he entered the 
house of commons, which he^ had -surrounded with his troops, 
and declaring the parliament dissolved by his authority, forcibly 
turned the members out of doors. The republic of England^ 
which had subsisted 'four years and three months, was thus an- 
nihilated in one moment, April «0, l»53* , g,,^, ,^ Google 
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4« It wai nabessary, however, that there sIkmiU be the ap- 
pearance of a parliament. A few mean persons of fanatical 
character were chosen by Cromwell's partisans from the diier- 
ent comities of England, with five from Scotland, and six from 
Ireland, to hold their function for fifteen months. This assem- 
bly, termed Bartboru^s parKament, from its leading member, a 
leather seller^ became the scorn of the public, and was dissolved 
by its own vote after five months. ^ 

5. The government was now vested in the council of officers^ 
who nominated Oliver Cromwell lord prqtector of the threie king* 
doms, invested him with the power of making peace, war, aiul 
alliance, and authorized a standing army of 30,000 men to be 
kept up for the support of government. His administration was 
despotic, vigorous, and spirited. He maintained the honour of 
the nation in the war with the Dutch, compelling them to jield 
tbfi honour of the flag, and to compensate to the India comfMtny 
all its losses. He was successful likewise in his ^egotiationa 
with France and Spain. But in his domestic government he 
was traversed by his parliaments, whom it cost him a continual 
struggle, and even violence, to keep in order* One parliameot^ 
properly prepared, voted him the regal title, which, by the 
counsel of his best friends, he was induced, most unwillingly, 
to refuse. In recompense of this self denial, the parliament 
confirmed his title of protector, with a fixed revenue, and de- 
creed bis right of appointing a successor. He was king in all 
but the name. 

6. By consent of parliament, Cromwell appointed a house of 
lords ; but all the ancient peers declined the profiered honour* 
He was forced to choose peers from the commons ; and thus he 
lost the majority in the lower house* His temper was soured 
with disappointment; he became a prey to chagrin, and was in 
continual fear of assassination. At length he fell into a mortal 
disease, and died in the fifty rninth year of his age, September 
3, 1658. ^ 

r. Richard Cromwell, son of Oliver* succeeded to the protec- 
torate by his father's' appointment*' He was a man of weak un- 
derstanding and facile temper^ utterly unfit for his hazardous ' . 
situation, which he maintained only for a few months, resign- 
ing his office on the 23d day of April, 1659. His brother Hen- 
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ry, viceroy of Ireland, iminediateiy followed his example. The 
lamily of CromweDy which the talents and fortune of one man 
had elevated above the sovereigns of the country, returned lo 
its original obscurity. 

8. The reraaiAs of that nominal parliament which had put the 
king to death, termed, in derision, the rump, was now dissolved , 
by ihe council of officers. Of this, council every aspiring iodi- 
vidial had his own separate views of ambition. Intrigue, cabal, 
and anarchy were universal. The nation, looking forward with 
horror to a series of calamities, began earnestly to desire the 
restituticHi of itsancient government. ^ George Monk, comman- 
der of the array in Scotland, judged those symptoms fiavourable 
for restoring the exiled monarch to the throne of his ancestors. 
Marching his army into England, he declared his resolution to 
bring about the election of a free parliament, which all men 
knew to be synonymous with the restoration of the king. It 
was of course violently opposed by the republican party, who 
tven attempted to excite a new eivil war ; but they were forced 
at length to acquiesce in the measure. A free parliament was 
assembled, and a message was prestnted from Charles, offering 
a full indemnity, complete liberty of conscience, and payment 
of alk arrears to the army* The message was received with 
joy, and Charles II. was proclaimed king on the 29th day of 
May^ 1660. 

SECTION LVIIL 

THE RBIQNS or CHARLES II. AlTD JAMBS II. 

1. The nation, without imposing any terms on thei# new sove- 
reign, trusted implicitly to his good dispositions. Charles was 
humane and complacent ; but indolent, luxurious, and prodigal ; 
and therefore was neither able to support the national honour 
abroad, por to command obedience and respect to his domestic 
govermnent. The sale of Dunkirk was a measure offensive to the 
pride of the nation. A war with Holland, supported at a vast 
expense, and maintained in many desperate but indecisive en«- 
gagemeats, was attended finalljr with no material benefit. By 
the treaty of Breda, concluded in 1667, New- York was secured 
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to tlie Bogliri), (he isle of Polerob^ to the Duteb, and Acadia, 
b Novlb America, to the French, 

2» The sale of Dunkirk, and the uoftaccessfol issue of the war^ 
attributed to the counsel of the earl of Clareiidont prociiredthe 
disgrace and banishment of that iUustrioua man, 1€67. The 
peace was^ scarcely concluded with Holland, when England 
joined with her and Sweden in a triple alliance} to oppos^ the 
progress of the arms of Lewis XIV. in the Netherlands. Thai 
object being attained by the treaty (A Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1668, 
the French monarch gained the English over to hii interest in a 
new war agamst the Dutch, which brought their republic to the 
brinkof destruction. 

3. The domestic administratiofi of Charles was embroiled 
f0om Tarioos causes, originating in the personal character and 
dispositions of the sovereign. .. He trusted to prbfiigate and 
worthless counsellors. > His arbitrary notions of government, 
and the partiality which he showed to the catholics; gave per- 
petual alarm and uneasiness (o a great proportion of his^sub' 
jects. Complaints reaoundecf from every quarter ; and the par- 
liament required a test-oath, abjuring popery, irom all perfjooa 
in public employmenL On refusal to take this oath, the king's 
brother, JaoMs, duke c^ York» was deprived of his office of high 
admiral* 

4. Titus Gates, a worthless impostor, pretended to havc5 die- 
covered a plot of the catholics for assassinating the king, burn- 
ing London, massacreing the protestants, and placing the duke 
of York on the throne. Another villain, named Bedloe, joined 
his evidence to that of Gates f and on their perjured testimony, 
tifterwards fully exposed, a few miserable priests suffered death. 
A new test was imposed, which excluded all papists froca both 
houses of parliament* The treasurer, Danby, was impteached 
for advising the last peace with France, though it a^ proyed 
that he had acted by bis sovereign's <M^ers; and a bill passed 
the house <tf commons, excluding the duke of York from the suc- 
cesMon to the «rown. A more kaportaat bill for the; general 
liberty, the act o( habeas corpus^ was the work of the s^me ses- 
aien of pariiament. Sect. LIX. 4 H* 

6rThe d«ti«^uiilii^ epiibeu of whig and toty were now first 
•kiiowni the fiMiner, the opppsers «f ibe crown, against the lat- 
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ter, its partisans; and each party, as in all factions, carried its 
principles to an extreme* The whigs, predominaht in the next 
parliament, raged wtt|i fury against the catholics, and insisted 
OQ the king^s assent to the bill for the exclusion of his brother* 
His only expedient was to dissolve the parliament ; but he found 
their successors equal^y violent. After various attempts to con- 
ciliate their favour to his measures, a dissolution of this parlia- 
ment ensued, the last which Charles assembled, 

6. But the great cause of dissatisfaction remained. The duke 
of York was at the bottom of all the measures of government* 
A conspiracy was formed by Shaftesbury, Russel, Sidney^ and 
the duke of Monmouth, natural son of the king, on the pretence 
of vindicating the iiatibnal liberties. It was discovered by one 
of the associates, and Russel and Sidney suffered capital punish- 
ment. The detection of this conspiracy strengthened the au« 
thority of the sovereign. The duke of York was restored to 
his office of high admiral, and tacitly acknowledged as the suc- 
cessor to the crown. Charles II. died on the sixth day of Februa- 
tjf 1685| in the 55th year of his age, and the 25th of his reign* 
(7. The duke of York succeeded to the throne by the title of 
James IL His reign was short and inglorious. He was the in* 
sirument of his own misfortunes, and ran headlong to destruc- 
tion; The catholics, at this time, were not the hundredth part 
of the nation, yet James was weak enough to make the detspe* 
rate attempt of substituting the popish faith in room of the pro- 
testant. Discarding the nobility from his counclk, he was di- 
rected solely by Romish priests. In the outset of hts reigQ 
he expressed his contempt of the authority of parliament, and a 
firm purpose to exercise unlimited power.^ 
' 8. The duke of Monmouth, having excited a new rebellion, 
was defeated, made pri^oner^ and beheaded ; and the most in- 
human rigour was exercised in the punishment of all his parti* 
sans. The parliament was in general submissive to the king's 
will, whicli for awhile met with no opposition nor controuK A 
declairation was published, establishing full liberty of conscience 
in matters of religion; and several bishops, who refused to pub- 
lish it in their dioceses, were committed to prison. A catho- 
lic president was appointed to one of the colleges of Oxford. 
An ambassador was sent to the pope, and a papal nuncio was 
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rec^ivttd in h^M. The catbolics openly boasted that their 
religion would soon be the religien of the state. 

9. James bad three children s Mlary, the wife of the stadi- 
bolder William, prince of Orange ; Anne, married to prince 
Geoige oi Denmark ; and James, an infant. The stadthold^r 
had considered bis right to the crown of England as certain 
befofe the birth of this infant, and, after that event, projected 
still to gain it by arms or intrigue, the infatuation of the king, 
and the general discontent of the people, giving him the most 
flattering invitation- James was informed of those views of his 
8on*in-law9 but would give them no credit, till actually apprised 
of his landifig with an army, November 15tb, 1688. ' \ 

10.^he principal nobility and oflBcers immediately joined 
the standard of the prince of Orange; and James was at once 
abandoned by his people, ministers, favourites, and his own 
ehildren^) Leaving London in disguise, he was discovered and 
brought back by the populace ; but the prince of Orange wisely 
fevoured bis esciqpe, and he found, means a Tew days after to 
convey himself to France., ^ 

11. The tbroae being declared vacant, it was proposed in a 
eonvention-parliamept, that the crown should be setUed on the 
princess Mary and her issue, her husband governing as regent, 
whom falling) on the princess Anne« The stadtfaolder declined 
the office of mgent, and therefore' it was finally resolved to Con* 
fer the crown on the prince and princess of Orange, the fcMser 
to have the 8ole;administration of the government. 

1^. To this settlemant of the crown was added a declaration 
iixing the rights of the subject and the royal prerogative. Of 
this declaration the most important articles are the following. 
The king cannot suspend the laws, nor their execution ; he can- 
not levy money without consent of parliament y the subjects 
have right to petition the crown; a standing army eahnot be 
kept up in time of peace without consent of parliament; elec- 
tions and parliamentary debate must be free,^nd parliaments 
must he frequently assemble^ StCfk Snch was the final settle- 
ment of the Britid)^ government at the great era of the revolu- 
tion. At this period, when the constitution became fixed and 
dettcmihed, we inisb the sketeh of the history of Gteat Britain. 
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Sti AdaiMi^s Hudi^ of Gnat Britain^ 13m««; Hiifofy qf 
England in a series of LttUrs^ ^c. 3 9»b« J ^iM. ; Hmu's Ms* 
tory of England. ^ 

SECTION LIX. ^ 

on THE BRITISH CONSTlTUtlON* f 

t. The rudiments of the constitution of England may be tra- 
ced as far back as the Norman conquest. William the con- 
queror distributed a great proportion of the lands among his ' 
Norman followers, subjecting these, as well as the An|lo>Saxons 
who retained their property, to the feudal tenures, and thus 
eitinguishing at oiice the ancient liberties of the people. . 
England was divided into 6O9215 military fiefs, all held of the 
crown ) under tho o1>Hgflkt&on of 4.ho rctssaU taking arm6 for his 
sovereign whenever he was required.^ In the continental king- 
doms of Europe, as in France, the feuo^l system arose by slow 
degrees^, nor was there of consequence the same union of the 
fabric as in England.^ The feudal lords were independent of 
one another, ever ^ at variance from their mutual pretensions, 
and often owning a very slender allegiance to the king. Thejr 
vassals suffered from oppressioni and often struggled for their 
freedom ; but those efforts were partial, and produced no coin 
sequence favourable to the liberty of the nation/ In England 
all were oppressed by the despotical rule of tne sovereign ;^ 
it was a common grievance, and at times produced violent efforts 
for' the general liberties of the people. 

i. The forest laws imposed by the conqueror, Sect. XV. 
§ 2. 1 ^ were a grievance felt by the whole nation, as rendering 
every man's property precarious, and subject to the arbitrary - 
encroachments 'of the crown.S It was no wonder that the ba- 
rons and their vassals should^cordially unite to free themselves 
from so intolerable a hardship. Henry I. found it necessary to 
conciliate the favour of bis subjects, by mitigating the most 
rigorous of the feudal laws, t A greater advance was made un- 
der Henry 11. by the institution of the trial by jury., But John^ 
imprudently resisting this natural progress towards a rational 
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freedom, was soon compelled into those impprtant concessions, 
the Charia de Fortsta and Magna Charta. From this memora* 
ble period the constitution of England was that of a limited 
monarchy^ whatever, we may judge of the actual gov6rnment| 
which was often arbitrary and despotical. 

Z. The memorable era in the progress of the English con- 
stitution was the reign of that weak prince, H^nry IIL when 
the parliament received a new form by the admission of the 
representatives of the people, the deputies of the counties 
and boroughs. Sect. XXII. § 2. His. successor, Edward I. 
acknowledged the authority of those representatives in obtain- 
ing all hi^ subsidies, and ratified a new law, which declared, 
that no tax, should be levied without the consent of lords and 
commons* The Magna Charia was confirmed eleven times ia 
the course of this reign, v 

4. Thus the -consritnlian rnntimipd a/lvandng till its pro- 
gress was suspended by the civil wars of York and Lancaster. 
The rights of both prince and people seem then to have been 
entirely forgotten ; and the race of Tudor found no resistance 
from parliament to their vigorous and despotic sway. • The 
talents of Elizabeth, and the high character which her gbvern* 
ment sustained with foreign nations, extinguished all domestic 
disquiets, while the predominant feeling was the maintenance of 
the power and dignity of the crown. 

5. But under the succe«^ding prince, when his power and 
dignity were abused by his own weakness, the nation began to 
awake firom its lethargy ; and that spirit of opposition, which in 
this reign confined itself to complaints, in the next broke forth 
with alarming violencd|kOharles I. endowed with superior en- 
ergy of character, agted, as he conceived, on a principle of 
duty which obliged him to maintain the prerc^ative of his pre- 
decessors, and to transmit it unimpaired to his posterity ; but 
he was imprudent in exerting with rigour 'an authority which 
he wanted ultimate resources to support^ JHe was compel- 
led to sign thcPe«ton o/iii^A#A a grant mdhe favourable to 
liberty than Magna Charia. rthe true patriots were satisfied 
with this concession, which conferred the most ample constitti- 
iional freedom. But the popular leaders made patridlism the 
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cloak .of iDS&tiable ambilioD, and advanced in their demands 
with every new compliance of the kii^g. The last appeal waa 
made to the sword, and the contest(ended in the destruction of 
the constitution^ 

6.Qrhe despotism which succeeded that event, and the flue- 
tuation of power from the long parliament to the protector^ and 
finally to the leaders of a standing army^fforded demonstrative 
evidence how vain was the project ofa republic jf under which 
the demagogues had masked their designs^. Weafy of anarchy, 
the nation returned with satisfaction ^ a limited monarchy^ 
*^ which seems to be the best of all forms of government for the 
old countries of Europesf *„ 

7. Newfiacroachments under Charles II. produced new lioii* 
tations y ^d the act of Habeas Corpus^ gave the utmost security 
to personal liberty*^ The violent and frantic invasion of the 
constitution by James IL banished him and his posterity from ' 
the throne, and produced a new and solemn contract between 
the king and the people* ^ Regarding, therefore, the revolution 
as the final settlement of the Engli3h constitution, we shall en- 
deavour briefly to delineate the chief features of that great poli- 
tical structure. 

8. The constitution of Great Britain may be viewed under two 
distinct heads, the legislative power, and the executive power; 
the last comprehending the prerogative of the crown. ' . 
X The power of legislation belongs to parliament, whose con- 
stituent parts are^ the king, lords, and commons. The house of 
•lords cpnsists of the temporal peers of England, and of the spiri- 
tual, or the two archbishops and twenty-four bishop^lj[o these, 
since the unions with Scotland and Ireland, are added sixteen 
delegates from the peerage of the former kingdom, and thirty* 
two from the lat ter J <The house of commons consists of the depu- 
ties of the counties and borough towns of England, and the 
two universities of Oxford-^nd Cambridge, amounting.^ in all to 

^51 3 members ; to whom, since the unions, are added 45 mem- 
bers from Scotland, and 100 from Ireland. (Xhose deputies are 
choseh by the free men of borough towns, and by the freebolcl- 
ers who possess a property yielding a certain yearly rent, not less 
than 40f hillings sterlings The chancellor generally presides 
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in the house of lords; tbe^ speaker is president in the house of 
fommons./ 

9* The king is the most essential component part of parlia« 
ment, because^ he alone has the power to convoke, prorogue, 
^nd dissolve the parliament. He has likewise a negative on all 
its actS| which are invalid without his approbation ; add each 
house has a negative on the decrees of the other. It is like- 
wise Competent to the king to propose any measure to be laid 
before parliament. 

10. All questions regarding public affairs and national mea- 
sures may originate in either bouse of parliament, except grants 
of money, which must always take their rise in the house of com- 
mons, and cannot be altered, though they may be rejected by 
the lords. Any matter must be primarily discussed in that house 
in which it originates, and, until it is there decided, cannot be 
received by the other heuse, unless a conference should be de- 
manded. A bill refused by either house is utterly voij^ ; and a 
bill passed by both houses is void, if refused by the king.^ 

11. The executive power of government is vested in the 
king. 1. The first branch of his oflSce is the administration of 
justice. The judges of all courts of judicature are the king^s 
substitutes. He is the prosecutor of all crimes, and has (he . 
power of pardoning and suspending the execution of all sen- 
tences. 2. He is the fountain of all honour, the giver of all 
titles and dignities, and the disposer of all the offices of state. 
3. He is the superintendant of commerce, and has the power of 
regulating weights and measures, and of coining moneW4. He 
is the head of the church, and names the archbishops and bi- 
shops. * 5. He is commander in chief of all the sea and land 

'forces, and can alone equip fleets, levy armies, and appoint all 
their oflScers. 6. He has the power of making ^ar, peace, and 
allianbe, and of /sending and receiving ambassadors. 7. He is 
above the reach of all courts of justice, and is not responsible to 
any judicature for his conduct in the administration.of govern- 
ment. 

12. Those high powers of the sovereign, which, at first sight, 
would seem to render him an absolute monarch, are thus admi- 
rably controlled. The king is dep^ident on parliament /or all 
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svbstclieS) without vbic)^ he can neither mainiaia hit fleets'^and 
armies, nor pay the salaries of the officers of state, judges, &c# 
The parliaoient, indeed, settles a revenue on the kingTor life f 
but this is merely luftcient for the maintenance of his house- 
bold, and for sapporiing a proper dignity of establishment* As^ 
the king's revenue must be renewed by parliament at the begin- 
ning of every reign, it is in th^ir power to withhold it till all 
abuses of the, executive shall be remedied.^ At those times, 
therefore, the constitution may be brought back to its first prio- 
ciples, and all encroachments of the king^s prerogative may be 
restrained*^ 

13. The king can never reign without a parliament, which 
must by law be assembled once in thr^e years, on a notice ot 
forty days before its meeting. Though the king is the head of 
Ihe church, yet he cannot alter the established religion of the 
country, nor frame ecclesiastical regulations. These must be 
made by the assembly of the clergy* The king cannot interfere 
in the ordinary administration of justice, nor refuse his consent to 
the prosecution of crimes. He may pardon offences, bul'cannot 
exempt the offender from pecuniary compensation to the party ia« 
jured.iJy^ cannot alter tbe^standard of money, either in weight or 
alloy* He cannot raise an army without the consent of parliament. 
A moderate standing force is kept qp in time of peace with the 
consent of parliament ; but the funds for its payment require an 
annual renewal by parliament. Though the sovereign is not 
amenable toanyjudicature^ yet his ministers are responsible for 
all the measures of government, and are impeachable by the coor^ 

* In Part I. Sect XL. % 7, the author tells us that the perpetual power 
of reform is vested jn parliament. But (bis power is rather imag^ary than 
real, as Xoxxg experience has proved. For half a century the people of Bn> 
tain have been striving to effect a reform in parliament, ^d still seem to 
have as little prospect of accomplishing their object as at fot That the 
representation of Britain is extremely partial and defective is admitted 
even by the opposers of reform, who derive benefit from the abuses of go* 
vemment When the parliament is corrupt, and under the influence of the 
crown, it wiU be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to reform it without 
violence. , It is not in the aatnre of a corrupt and interested body of men to 
reform itself. Editor* 
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moD8 at the bar of the bouse of lords^ for every species of mis- 
conduct or misdemeanour. . 

VXbe freedom of parliamentary discussion is secured^ be* 
cause no member can be questioned for any^ opinioci^ or 
words, except in that house of parliament in which they were 
uttered. 

14. The personal security and the rights of the subject are 
farther guarded by these three peculiarities of the British con* 
stitution, the habeas corpus^ trial by juries, and the liberty of the 
press. UBy the act of habeas corpus ev^ry prisoner must be 
brought before a judge, the cause of bis detainer certified, and 
the judge's authority interposed to it. VThe violation of this sta- 
tute is punishable by the highest penalties, ^he habeas corpus 
may be suspended in times of danger to th% state, as during the 
existence of a conspiracy or rebellion^ Though this act does 
not extend to Scotland, yet the subjects of that part of the united 
kingdom are equally secured by their own laws. Statute 1701 9 

Ij5. All crimes must be tried by a jury of twelve men in Eng- 
land and Ireland^ and fifteen in Scotland.^ ^he prisoner has a 
right of challenging, or objecting to the jurors; and (except in 
Scotland,) without showing any cause, he may challenge 20 ju- 
rors successively in ordinary cases, jand 35 in cases of treason^ 
\The jury are judges both of the law and the fact^ nor has the 
opinion of the court any weight in their decision, but such as 
they are idclined to give it.* 

16. The liberty of the press is a guardian of the constitution, 
because it is competent for any individual to convey to die pub- 

* Juries must depend upon the opinion of the court in matters of law, 
for they are taken promiscuously from the mass of the people, and are gene- 
. rally composed of men of limited education and knowledge. Causes some- 
times occur which cannot be safely tried by common juries, because, from 
their ign^orance of the subject, they would be apt to give an unjust rerdiet* 
How often do we see mechanics and farmers impanneUed as jurors, and listen- 
ing to the technical language of lawyers in cases of which they are entirely 
ignorant, and can have no correct opinion of their own ? Whatever might 
be the benefit of juries in former times, when they were first instituted in 
England, where liberty and property were insecure and unprotected, it nOw 
appearm that justice would be better administeied by a small nomber of 
fewned and independent judg«. imor. ,,,,,,,, GoOglc 
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lie his opinioiv of the «wbole conduct of. government, and the 
merits of its conductors ; to canvass every counsel of state, and 
to examine every public measure ; thus forcibly restraining all 
ministers and magistrates within the limits of their duty. It is 
further the guardian of injured innocence, and the redresser of 
all wrongs that evade the cognizance of law. Yet this valuable 
righty if unrestrained, would be the source of the greatest mis- 
chief. If it were alldwable with impunity to assail the establish- 
ed government, to convulse society,. to disseminate atheism, to 
injure the reputation, or to endanger the life and property of in- 
dividuals; by false accusation, there would be an end of all li- 
berty and civil happiness. The liberty of the press consists in 
this, that there is no examination of writings previous to the 
printing and publishing of them ; buty after publication, such 
writings as offend in any of the above particulars are punishable 
by law, on trial of the offence by jury. Thus the public is pro^, 
perly constituted the judge and censor of all writings addressed 
to itself. 
Such are briefly the outlines of the British constitution. 

SECTION LX. 



OF THE FUBLin RBVlIirCB OF GREAT BRITAIIT. 

1. The property belonging to the crown of Great Britain, 
which was anciently very great, and fully adequate to the main- 
tenance of government, consisted of domain lands, the first fruits 
and tenths of church benefices, the rents of vacant bishopricks 
and abbeys, the progu of mf/itary tenures, fines' imposed in 
courts of justice, forfeitures, &c. From alienations made by the 
sovereigns, and retrenchments of th«ir prerogative, the property 
of the crown is now become so inconsiderable, that the king 
may be regarded as entirely dependent on the people for the 
support of his dignity, and the means of carrying on the busi. 
iiess of the state. The public revenue, 'destined for those two 
purposes, arises now from the subsidies granted by the people. 
I'he supplies are voted by the commons ; and the means of fur* 
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nisbtng them are taxes proposed by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, which must receive their sanction. 

3* Of those taxes some are annual, as the land tax and malt 
tax; others are perpetual, as the customs, ^excise, salt, duty, 
post-office duty, stamps, house and window tax, duties on ser- 
vants, hachney coaches, pensions, &c* The customs are a tax 
paid by the merchant on all imported and exported commodi- 
ties ; the excise is an inland imposition, laid sometimes on the 
consumer, and sometimes on the retail seller. 

3. The produce of those taxes is, in the first place, destined 
to the payment of the interest of the national debt, and after- 
ward to the ordinary support of government. 

The national debt arose soon nfter the revolution, when it 
was thought hazardous to impose annual taxes equal to the an- 
nual expense of government, and more expedient to borrow 
large sums for the immediate service of the state, raising annu- 
ally no more than to pay the interest of that debt. The same 
system has been since persevered in ; so that the national debt, 
which a century ago was 16 millions, is now about 1,400 mil- 
lions. * To pay thb interest of this enormous sum the produce 
of the taxes (excepting the malt and land tax) is primarily desti- 
ned ; and as somewhat more is annually raised than the inter* 
est of the debt and the maintenance of government demand^ the 
surplus constitutes a sinking fund, designed to discharge the na- 
tional debt. 

4. The produce of the taxes, originally separate funds, is now 
thrown into two or three capital funds ; one of which .is mort- 
gaged by parliament for the maintainance of the king's house- 
hold and the civil list, namely, the salaries pf officers of state, 
judges, and ambassadors, private expenses, pensions, &c. 

5. Notwithstanding the little prospect of an extinction of the 
national debt, government maintains its credit, and will always 
find lenders, because the term^ granted are beneficial, and the 
security is transferrable ; so that a lender can thus always ob- 
tain payment of his principal sum, and frequently make gain by 
the transfenreoce. The value of stock rises and falls from va- 
rious occasional causes, as national prosperity, or the reverse, 
plenty or scarcity of money, quantity of public debt. On this 
variation is founded the practice of stock-jobbrng, that is, either 
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buymg and selling actual properly in the public funds, which is 
a lawful speculation, or gaming, and wagering on the price of 
stock, which is an illicit, but common practice. The practice 
of stock-jobbing, even by tbe transference of actual property, 
far more by gaming on that which is fictitious, is prejudicial 
to commerce and manufactures, by engrossing a great part of 
the national wealth, repressing industry, encouraging fraixl, and 
often tempting to the most treacherous and dangerous devises 
for raising and sinking tbe funds. 



SECTION LXI. 



HISTORY OF FEANCE UNDER LEWIS XIII. 



1. France, which under Henry IV. had risen from a state oi 
Miserable anarchy to high prosperity and splendour, sunk, npotk 
his death, into weakness, faction, and disorder. Mary of 
Medici, regent in the minority of her son Lewis XIII. a weak 
woman, and of restless ambition, disgusted the nobility by hier 
partiality for her Italian courtiers. Concini, her first miDister, 
created Marshal d'Ancre, became so universally odious, that he 
was openly murdered in the Louvre, and bis body torn to pieces. 
The queen was removed from Paris, and kept for two yeare a^ 
{prisoner at Blois, till relieved by die Duke d'Epemon* to serve 
his own purposes of ambition. The queen's party was at war 
with that of her son, and the whole kingdom was in a state of 
aaarchy*^ » 

2* The genius of Cardinal Richelieu, who was now brotigbt 
into power by Mary of Medici, soan effected a wonderfai change^ 
He reconcile the mother and her son, soothed tbe contending 
factions, and, oh the king's assuming the governmeat, directdi 
every public measare to the complete Fe«esitablisl»nent of the 
{Kmer a«td dignity of the nionarchy. The party cf the Calvin- 
ists, plienated by persecution, attempted to ihop&w off their aHe* 
giance, and to establish am independent state, of which RocfaeQe 
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was to be the capital. . Richelieu bargained with the Dutch to 
furnish a fleet tor subduing their protestant brethren, and the 
Dutch now fought as keenly for the patholic religion as they 
had lately fought for the protestant. The English sent a fleet 
to the aid of the people of Rochelle, who for a year maintained 
a most obstinate siege against the French troops, commanded by 
the cardinal in person. They were at length forced to surren- 
der. Rochelle and all the other protestant cities of France 
were stripped of their privileges, and their fortifications were 
destroyed. Thus Calvinism was crushed in France. 

3. Lewis Xni. though a weak prince, saw his advantage in 
enteringintoall the great designs of his minister. Richelieu in- 
fluenced the politics of all Europe ; and the power of Austria 
was attacked in Germany, Flanders, Spain, and Italy. His talents 
were equally displayed in active war, in foreign negotiation, and 
^ in his domestic arrangementsX-lTet at this very time a formida- 
ble cabal was undermining him. Mary of Medici was jealous 
of the man whom she bad raised ; and the duke of Orleans, the 
king's brother^ sought to supplant^him in power. Richelieu,' 
with astonishing intrepidity of mind, repressed this conspiracy. 
Fortified by the king's authority, he seized the marshal de Ma- 
rillac, one of his most dangerous enemies, at the head of his 
army, and tried to put him to death by a lawless stretch of 
power. Orleans, apprehensive of a similar fate, fled from the 
kingdom ; and Mary of Medici, arrested and removed from 
court, ended her career of ambition in voluntary exile at Brus- 
sels. Orleans, supported by the duke de Montmorenci, at- 
tempted a rebellion ; but their army was defeated, ^nd Montmo- 
Ttnci was executed for treason. The queen had joined the 
enemies of the cardinal, who imprisoned her confessor, and 
seized and examined. her papers. Anne of Austria was very 
near sharing the fate of Mary of Medici. 

4. Amid all this turbulence of foreign war and state cabal» 
Richelieu cultivated literature, encouraged th^ sciences, institu- 
ted the Frencti academy* and composed pieces for the theatre. 
The administration of Richelieu, though turbulent from faction 
and civil war, i^as, on the whole, extremely glorious for France, 
and sowed the seeds of splendour in the succeeding reign of 
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Louis XIV. The death of this great oainister, in 164«, was 
sooD after followed hf the death of his sovereigni Lewis XIIL in 
1643. 



SECTION LKll. 



SPAIN UNDER PHILIP III. AND PHILIP IV. CONSTITUTION OP POR- 
TUGAL AND OF SPAIN. 

1. From the death of Philip II. Spain declined in power, and, 
notwithstanding its great sources of wealth, the national finances 
were in the utmost disorder. Philip IIL was forced to conclude 
a peace with the Dutch, and to restore to the house of Nassau its 
confiscated estate^ With a weak and despicable policy he ex- 
peHed from his kingdom all the Moors, who were the most indus- 
trious of its inhabitants, 1610» This depopulation, with that 
already produced by its American colonies, rendered Spain a 
lifeless and enervated mass. Philip was entirely under the in- 
fluence of his minister, the duke of Lerma. 

2» The national Weakness and disorders increased under 
Philip IV. who, equally Spiritless as his father, was implicitly 
ruled by bis minister* OliVarez. His reign was a contimied 
series of miscarriages and defeats. The Dutch seized Bra- 
zil ; the French invaded Artois ; Catalonia revolted to France ; 
and Portugal shook off its yoke, and became an independent 
kingdom. 

3. No revolution was ever effected with such ease and cele- 
rity as that of Portugal. The people were disgusted with the 
rigorous and impolitic administration of Olivarez. The duke 
of Braganza, descended from the ancient kings of Portugal, had 
the command of the army. Instigated by the ambition of the 
dutchess, and seeing the spirit of the nation favourable to his 
views, he caused himself to Se proclaimed king at Lisbon. The 
Spanish guards were attacked and routed, and the chief partisans 
of the government were put to death by the populace. All the 
principal towns followed the example of the capital, and soon 
after all the foreign settlements. ;, From that era, 1640, l\)rtu- 
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gal b^dtne aix itidepeodeDt sdvcrelgnty^ after baviBg been sixty 
yeart an appanage of the kingdom of Spaiti* 

4. The government of Portugal approaches to an absolute 
monarchy. The consent of the states, or cortest consisting of 
clergy, nobility, and commons, was formerly necessary to the 
imposition of taxes, and the settlement of the succession to the 
crown. But this assembly; convoked only by the royal man- 
date, has for a long time ceased to meet. The ordinary busi- 
ness df government is transacted by the king and his council of 
state, which is appointed by himself. The revenue of the crown 
arises from its domains, including the, family estates of Bragan- 
4a ; froin the duties on expolrta and imports, from the taxes, and 
from a stated prbgortion of the gold brought from BrazilJ^The 
Static of commerce and manufactures of Portugal is extremely 
low. Though the soil and climate are favourable to cultivation, 
yet the agriculture of the kingdom is much neglected. " The 
occupation of a farmer is held disgraceful, and therefore is fol- 
lowed only by the lowest class of the people.** 

5. The reigns of Philip III. and IV. of Spain, though times of 
tiational humiliation, derived some fame from the state of litera- 
ture. Dramatic composition, poetry, romance, and even histo- 
ry, were cultivated with great success. But those pursuits are 
in some sort the amusements of indolence, which was the {Nre- 
dominant character ofvth^ people. This character may have 
arisen from two sources : The torrent of wealth poured in from 
America retarded, in the lower classes, domestic industry and 
manufactures, while it increased the pride of the gentry, and 
made them disdain all occupation ; and the despotism of the 
government strongly repressed all enterprise and activity in the 
people. 

6. The constitution of Spain, of which the sovereignty was 
in ancient times elective, is now that of an absolute monarchy* 
I'he crown is hereditary, though at different times, as in 1619, 
and 1713, there has been a new limitation of the succession 
made by the monarch. The cortes, or states of the kingdomi, 
limited in former times the power of the sovereign ; but Charles 
y. annihilated their authority, by depriving the nobility and 
clergy of their seat in those assemblies. The remaining mem- 
l^ers^ th^ deputies of the towns^ are entirely under the controul 
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of the omnarcb. The king^s eoubci), or Comejo R^al^ as the 
organ of government ; but no department of the state has any 
constitutional power to regulate the will of the i^ioce. 

SECTION LXIII. 



AFFAIRS OF GERMANY FROM THB ABDICATION OF CHARLES V. TO 
THE F£AGE OF WESTPHALIA. 

1. To preserve the connection of the affairs of Germany with 
those of the other kingdoms of Europe, we must return to tho 
period of the abdication of Charles V. when the empire was dis- 
tracted by the political factions and quarrels of its independent 
princes, and by the contending sects of the Catholics, Luther- 
ans, and Calvinists. Ferdinand vainly attempted to reconcile 
those factions, and to unite the three religions. Maximilian 11. 
had still less power to effect this object than his predecessor ; 
nor was the state of affairs changed during the succeeding reigns 
of Rodolphus IL and Matthias. A civil war of thirty years' du- 
ration reduced the empire to fextremity^ Under Ferdinand IL 
a zealous catholic, the protestant states of Bohemia, which had 
suffered under the government of Matthias, conferred their 
crown on the Elector Palatine. Ferdinand, in revenge, depri- 
ved him both of his crown and electorate. 

2. The protestant cause was declining fast in Germany, and 
everything seemed to indicate success to the schemes of Fer- 
dinand for its entire annihilation, when it received new vigour 
from the intervention of Gustavus.Adolphus, king of Sweden. 
This great prince defeated the imperial generals, and carried 
the protestant banners triumphantly through Germany. !,Th(? 
emperor was completely humbled, and the Elector Palatine was 
on the eve of restoration to his dominions, when the heroic 
Gus^vus was slain in the battle of Ltitz^n, 1632. The war 
was successfully prosecuted by the Swedish generals, while 

. Cardinal Richelieu harassed the house of Austria both in Ger- 
many and Spain. 

3. In the succeeding reign of Ferdinand III. the protestants 
of Germany found the most active support both from the Swedes 
and the French. The emperor was forced to conclude the peace 
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or Westphalia, in 1648; and those powers dictated the terms. 
By this celebrated treaty all disputes were settled betweennhe 
contending princes of the empire, and also between the contend- 
ing religions ; the Swedes were indemnified for the charges of 
the war, and required Pomerania, Stettin,. Wismar, and other 
provinces, and their sovereign the dignity of prince of the Ger- 
man empire ; its chief possessions were restored to the Palatine 
family ; the king of France was made landgrave of Alsace ; and 
an equal establishment of the three religions was decreed* This 
salutary peace laid the foundation of the future greatness and 
prosperity of the German empire, * ^ 

SECTION LXIV. 

FRANCE UNDER LK^IS XIV* 

1. On the death of: Lewis Xlll. in 1633, his son, Lewis XIV. 
succeeded to the throne in the fifth year of his age* Europe^ 
as we have seen, wa^ in a most turbulent state ; and France, 
under the administration of Richelieu, acted a conspicuous part 
in exciting those general commotions* The queen mother, Anne 
of Austria, appointed regent by the states, chose for her minis- 
ter the cardinal Mazarin, an Italian, and from that circumstance 
odious to the people. The Spaniards, taking advantage of the 
king's minority, and the popular discontents, made an attack bn 
Champagne, but were defeated in a series of engagements by 
the great Conde^ The marshal de Turenne shared with him 
the palm of glory* The peace of Westphalia composed those 
difierences# 

2. At this time the commotions of the Fronde broke out in 
Paris. The jealousy of Mazarines power felt by the nobility, 
the unpopularity of his measures, the disorder of the finances, 
and the oppression of new taxes, inflamed the nation ; and the 
intrigues of the coadjutor, afterward cardinal de Retz, blew the 
flame into a civil war. The parliament of Paris took part with 
the rebels, who were headed by the prince of Conti, the dukes 
of Longueville and Bouillop, and the chief nobility. The queen 
and the royal family removecj to St. Germain's, and the minis- 
terial party besieged Paris. Turenne, who at first supported 
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thein, was gained over by the rebels, ^he women, who are . 
always conceroed in the disturbances of France, acted a con- 
spicuous part in those of the Fronde^ A short pacification en- 
sued ; bui the imprudent violence of Mazarin soon renewed the 
disorders. At length the parliament of Paris assumed the right 
of banishing this unpopular minister, who retired to the imperial 
dominion^ ; but his influence continued to regulate the measures 
of state in France. , 

3. A change ensued on the king's coming of a^e, 1652. De 
Reiz and Orleans, the chief promoters of the rebellion, were ba- 
nished, and Mazarin resumed . his station as minister. Cond^ 
had joined the Spaniards in an attack on the French Nether^- 
tandsy but was overmatched by Turenne, who revenged this in- 
sult by the taking of Dunkirk and several fortified towns under 
the Spanish government. By a convention ^ith Cromwell, Dun- 
kirk bad been ceded to the English, and afterwards sold to France 
by Charles II. as has been related. ^ 

4. The war with Spain ended in 1659, by the peace of the 
Pyrenees. Many cessions w^re made on both sides, but France 
kept Roussilion and part of Artois. It was stipulated that 
Lewis XIV. should marry the Inianta, daughter of Philip IV. 
but should renounce all right which might thence open to the 
crowD of Spain. 

5. The treaty of the Pyrenees gave peace to the south of 
Europe. The wars in the north between Sweden, Poland, and 
Denmark^' which arose after the abdication of Christina of 
Siveden5-fjvere terminated in the year following by the treaty 
ofOliva. Christina^ a lingular, but not a great woman, held 
the sceptre of Sweden for 22 years after the death of her 
father, Gustavus Adolphus. At length, tired of the cares of 
government, and affecting a passion for literature and philoso- 

, phy, she resigned the crown to her cousin, Charles X. in 1634. 
Soon after this event, Casimer, king of Poland, was induced by 
age and sickness to abdicate the throne, after an honourable 
reign. '\ 

6. Mazarin died in 1661, and Lewis XIV. entered on a vigor- 
ous and splendid career. The finances, which from .the time 
of .Henry IV. had been In extreme disorder, were abmirably 
4'egttlated by. Colbert ; and the commerce and manufactures of 
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the kingdom, wisely encouraged by government, were soon in 
the most flourishing condition. The canal .of Languedoc join- 
ed the bay of Biscay and the Mediterranean; the principal sea- 
ports were enlarged and fortified, and the internal police of the 
kingdom was regularly and strictly enforced)kAt the same time' 
the arms of France aided England against thc^ Dutch, Germany . 
against the Turks, and Portugal against Spain. • 

7. On the death of Philip IV. Lewis, pretending that Spain 
had failed in payment of fhe dowry of his queen, besieged and 
took Lisle, with several other fortified towns of Flanders ; and, 
in the next campaign, made himself master of Franche Comie* 
Lewis marched wkh his armies, but the glory of those conquests 
was owing to Turenne and Vaubaru The triple alliance form-- 
ed by England, Holland, and Sweden, checked this career, and 
brought about the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1688, by which 
Lewis, though he retained Flanders, restored Franche Comt^, 
and confirmed the peace of the Pyrenees. 

8. The strength and prosperity of the kingdom continued to 
increase under the able admrinistration of Colbert and Louvois.ji-. 
The civil factions of Holland between the stadtholder and the 
party of the De Witts, tempted Lewis to undertake the con-O 
quest of that country. England, Germany, and iSweden, fa- 
voured his views^i-— He overran the provinces of Utrecht, ^^ 
Overyssel, and Guelderland, and advanced almost to the gates 

of Amsterdam, when the Dutch inundated the country by cut- 
ting their dykes and letting in the sea, and the French were 
forced to retreat. 

0. The confederate powers now became jealous of the ascend- 
ancy of France ; and the prince of Orange had sufficient influ- 
ence with England, and both branches of the house of Austria, ^ 
to obtain their alliance in aid of the republic. The arms of 
Lewis, however, continued to be successful, and the peace con- 
cluded at Nimeguen, in 1673, was much to the honour of France. 
Franche Comt^ was assured as a part of her dominions, and 
Spain allowed her right by conquest to a great proportion of 
the Netherlands. 

10. Notwithstanding the peace, Lewis, with the most culpa- • 
ble insincerity, seized Strasburg, and secretly assisted the Hun- 
garians and Turks in their attack on the imperial dominioDs. 
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Vienna must have fallen into the bands of the Turks, if it bad 
not beeii seasonably relieved by the victorious arms of John 
Sobieski, king of Poland, in 1683. 

11. One of the most impolitic measures of Lewis XIV. was 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, which had been granted 
by Henry IV. for the toleration of the protectants. The wor- 
ship of the protestants was suppressed, their churches were de- 
molishedj and their ministers were banished, but the laity were 
forbidden, under rigorous penalties, to quit the kingdom, 1685. 
A great number, however, escaped from the country, and France, 
by this measure, lost above 500,000 of her most industrious and 
useful subjects ; and (he n3me of Lewis XiV. was execrated 
over a great part of Europe. Kot long after this event a simi- 
lar excess of intolerant bigotry precipitated James I!, from the 
throne of Britain, and forced him to seek an asylum from the 
monarch of France.* 

12. William, prince of Orange, the inveterate enemy of 
Lewis, brought about the league of Augsburg, 1686; and the war 
was renewed with France by Germany, Spain, England, and 
Holland, t ^he French arms were still successful. Luitemburg 
defeated William in the battles of Steenkirk and Nerwinden; 
Noailles was victorious in Spain; and an army. of 100,000 

• Id 1492 Ferdinand of Spain expelled from his dominions all the Jews 
to the number of 150,000 ; and in 1610 Philip III. banished all the Moors, who 
were tbe most industrious of his subjects. Philip II. of Spain massacred his pro- 
testsLnt subjects. In 1572 Charles IX. of France, was accessary to Ihe secret 
massacre of all the protestants in the kingdom. Lewis XIV. per&ecuted and 
oppressed the protestants, and thereby lost 500,000 industrious and useful 
subjects, who sought protection in foreign countries. Mr. Tytler justly cen- 
sures those actd of intolerance and cruelty, but omits to notice the impoli- 
cy of the British government in persecuting and oppressing their subjects 
for the same imaginary o^ence. The royal bigots, above mentioned, ban* 
ished, or massacred their own peaceful and industrious subjects for modes 
of faith* George III. of England, forces his subjects into exile by oppras^ 
sive taxation and religious restrictions, and enslaves or destroys the catho- 
lics of Ireland for their ioeffeotual attempts to obtain the equal rights of 
their fellow oitis^ens, and to worship the Deity according to their own 
harmless tenets of religion! His ministers seem not to know, or not to 
care, that those voluntary exiles become active enemies of the government 
of their o»tive couutry by land and sea. The prodigious emigrations from 
the British dominions during the last fifcy years were severely felt in the two 
American wars, and contributed to bring discomfiture upon the arms, wl 
^H?>*<j0 upon the policy of Bnf land. &lit9r^ "^ ' 
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French ravaged the Palatfnate, and took many of the most 
important towns on the Rhine, This was the crisis of the 
glory of Lewis XIV. whose fortunes afterwards sustained a 
mortifying reverse. 

13« Those various and extensive military enterprises, how- 
ever flattering to the pride of the monarch, had been attended 
vntb enormous expense, and no sohd advantage to the nation. 
The finances had fallen into disorder afler the death of Colbert^ 
and a peace was absolutely necessary* By the treaty of Rys- 
wick, concluded in 1697, Lewis restoif d to Spain all the con* 
quests made in the two last wars, several towns to the emperor, 
the dutchy of Lorraine to its duke, aind acknowledged the right 
ofWillianito the crown of England. 

14. The succession of the kingdom of Spainv on the expected 
death of Charles IK without issue, was now the object of politi- 
cal intrigue* The emperor and the king of France had the 
only natural right of succession ; but William III. of England, 
from the dread of such an increase of power to either of tbosfe 
princes, proposed a treaty of partition of th^ Spanish domi« 
nions, at Home and abroad, between the elector of Bavaria, 
the dauphin, and the emperor's second sdn* Charles IL 
chose rather to make his own aestivation, aind appointed by- 
will that the duke of Anjou, second son of the dauphin, should 
inherit Spain, on whose deatH, without issue, it should devolve 
on the archduke Charles, youngest son of the emperor* 

15. On the death, of Charles, the duke of A njou succeeded to 
the throne of Spain, in virtue of this settlement. The empei'or, 
the king of England, and the Dutch, proposed to separate fronai 
his crown the Spanish dominions in Italy. /Jn this enterprise 
tjie imperial troops were commanded by prince Eugene, son of 
the count de Soissons, an illustrious renegado from France, of 
great prowess and military skill* 

16. James IL of England, died in 1701 at St. Germain's, and 
Lewis gave mortal oflence to the government of that country by 
acknowledging the title of his son. On the<}eatb of king Wil- 
liam* in the year following, w^^r was declared by^^ngland, 
Holland, and the E^tipire, against France and Spain. Lewis 
^as now in the decline of life. He had lost the ablest of 
hi9 ministers and his greatest generals. Tl^e finances of the 
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kingdom were exhaasted. The armies df bis enemies- were 
commanded by prince Eugene and the duke of Mariborough^ 
the ablest generals of the age, and supported by thii trea- 
sures of the united powers* Savoy aAd Portugal jbined tbis^* 
formidable confederacy, to overwhelm both branches of the 
house of Bourbon, and to place the emperor's son on the throne 
of Spain. 

17. Marlborough took Venlo, Ruremonde, and Liege^j£u- 
gene and Marlborough defeated Tallard and Marsin, with the 
elector of Bavaria, in the signal battle of Blenheim, 1704« 
.England and Holland attacked Spain by sea and land* Cata<> 
Ionia and Valencia were subdued in six weeks* Gibraltar was 
taken by the English, and has ever since remained in their pos* 
session. In the battle of Ramilies, Marlborough defeated Ville;: 
roy, and left 30,000 dead on the field. The contest, at first 
doubtful in Italy, ended alike disastrously for the house of Bour- 
bon. The archduke Charles was in the mean time proolsrimed 
king at Madrid, and Philip V. had serious thoughts of abandon* 
kkg Spain, and establishing his dominions in America. But the 
successes of the duke of Berwick, natural son of J allies H. reco*- 
vered for awhile his desponding spirit, and even prompted his 
• grandfather Lewis to aVengc himself on Engfaitd, by aiding the 
bold but desperate enievpiise of establishing thepretender James 
on the thfonie of Britaiii* 

18. France and Spain were daily losing groantel; The pope 
had acknowledged the title of tbe archduke Charlesiohg Eng- 
lish seized the Mediterranean islands^ ^ and Lewis^ fallen from 
all his proud pretensions, humbly entreated a peace, which was 
refused, unless cfn the condittdn of deChrohmg his grandson with 
hiflr own arm^. He maintained for awhile this unequal contest^ 
and was at iengtb forced to pro|yo8e terms equally humiliating; 
the cession of all his conquests in the Netherlands and on ehe 
Rhine^ the acktowledgmenC of the archduke's title to the crown 
of Spain, and a promise to give lio ahl to fai^ grandson. But 
these terms were refused, and the inhuman condition still insisted 
on, that he should insist in dethroning his grandson. A last ex- 
ertion was made in Spain under the dukeof Vendome, at the head 
of a prodigious army ; and the victory obtained by the French at 
yUl^-yitiosa restored Philip V. to tl|^. throng of Spain. _ His corn- 
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peiitor, the archduke, soon after became emperor, on the deatb 
of bis elder brother. 

19. The intrigues of the cabinet of queen Anne- and the com- 
ing in of a tory ministry, changed the politics of Europe. It was 
resolved to make peace with France and Sp^in, and tbe treaty 
was concluded at Utrecht, in 1713. , It was stipulated that PhU 
lip, king of Spain, should renounce all eventful right to the crown 
of France, and his brother to the crown of Spain. /< The Dutch 
obtained an extension of frontierland^the emperor a great part 
of Spanish Flanders.^CThe EngHsh gained from Spain Gibral* 
tar and Minorca,. and from France, Acadia, Newfoundland, and > 
Hudson's Bay, with the demolition of the harbour of Dunkirk. 
In the following year a peace was concluded at Rastadt between 
France and the empire. 

20. The conclusion of this peace, after an honourable war^ 
was the most memorable event in the reign of queen Anne, if 
we except the union of the two kingdoms of England and Scot* 
land, in lf06,|^^which was accomplished by the negotiation of 
commissioners mutually chosen to secure the rights of each 
kingdom in the best manner for their mutual benefit.^ It wa» 
stipulated that both should be represented by one parliament, 
Sect. LIX § 3« that they should have the same privileges with 
respect to commerce, and that each kingdom should retain its 
owt^ laws and established religion.. The succession to the crown 
was limited to the bouse of Hanover» Queen Anne died on the 
.30th of July, iri4. Lewis XIV. died on the first day of Sep- 
tember, 1715, in the T'Bth year of his age. . He was a prmce of 
great vigour of mind, of good talents, though unimpiroved by 
education ; of dignified, yet amiable manner^t^His greatest fault 
was inordinate ambition, to which he sacrificed tbe real inte- 
rests of his people. It was fais highest honour, that he discern* 
ed and recompensed every species of merit. In his reign 
France was equally Illustrious by the great military talents of 
her generals, and by the splendour of literature and Qf the arts 
and sciences. 
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SECTION LXV. 

mV THK CONSTITUTION OF FRANCE UNDER THE MONARCHY. 

1 # It 18 nc^cessary for understanding the history of France, 
that we should have some knowledge of its former monarchical 
constitution; we shall, therefore, briefly trace the progress of 
the government under the different races of its sovereigns. 
The regal prerogative was. extremely limited under the Mero- 
vingian princes. Sect. lU HI. The general assembly of the 
nation had ttie right of electing the sovereign, and the power of 
legislation. Under the Carlovingian race the authority acqui- 
red by Pepin and Charlemagne sunk very low in the hands of 
their weak posterity ; and, though the crown had ceased to be 
elective, the regal dignity was a mere shadow. The power of 
the state had passed into the hands of a turbulent aristocracy, 
erer at variance among themselves, and uniting only to abaae 
ibe crown, and to oppress the people. 

2. Under the third, or Capetian race, the crown acquired 
more weight, and many of the sovereigns exerted a proper spi* 
rit in restraining the power of the nobles, and in punii>hing their 
lawless outragoaJ^o balance the power of the aristocracy, 
Philip the Fair iiitroduced the third estate lo the national as- 
semblies, which for above four centuries had consisted only of 
(he nobles and clergy. The chief power of the state beg(>in now 
to shift to the scale of the monarch. The national assembly 
interfered rather to ratify than to decree ; and in the fifteenth 
century the right of legislation was understood to reside wholly 
in the crown. The right of taxation seemed to follow of course. 
The assemblies or states-general were now rarely convened^ 
and from the reign of Lewis XI I L were discontinued. 

3. But another power gradually rose in the state, which in 
some measure supplied the function of the assemblies in limiting, 
the royal prerogative. . The parliaments were originally the 
chief courts of juntice in the territory where they were estJ^» 
blished. The parliament of Paris naturally claimed a higher 
respect and dignity than the parliaments of the provinces ; and, 
acqairiDg a right of appeal from their decrees, was considered 
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as the paramount jurisdiction, and the depository of the laws of 
the kingdom. The sovereigns of France, on first assuming the 
powers of legislation and taxation,! produced their edicts to be 
registered in the gourt of the parliamenf of Paris, and frequently 
consulted with its members on momentous affairs of state, as in 
questions 0f peace, war, or alliance* Thus the nation began 
to regard the parliament of Paris as a body which shared the 
powers of goveriiment with the monarch. In the latter reign 
the parliament availed itself of that general opinion, and made 
•abold^tand in opposing any arbitrary stretches of the king's 
authority, by refusing to verify and roister his edicts. 

4. Bat as this power of the parliament was in reality a usur- 
pation, it was constantly a subject of dispute. The members 
of this court were in no sense the representgitives of the people, 
nor vested with any portion of the constitutional authority of 
the national assemblies. They were in the king's nomination, 

^^removable by him at pleasure, and ^ven subject to entire anni- 
hilation as a body, at his command. J Even without so violent a 
remedy, the sovereign could at any time frustrate their opposi- 
tion to his will, by appearing personally in the hail of parlia- 

. ment, and commanding bis edict to be registered* 

5. Yet a power thus easily defeasible had its advantages to 
the state, and operated as a considerable restraint on the royal 
authority. Considering itselfas the guardian of the public liber- 
ty, it remonstrated against all arbitrary encroachments of the 
crown, and, by giving alarm to |he nation, furnished an opposi- 
tion sufficiently strong to obtain its ends. The provincial par- 
liaments, though they likewise regbtered the royal edicts, never 
assumed any similar authority. They were only the chief 
courts of civil judicature. . 

C. The king of France was therefore to be considered as an 
absolute monarch,, whose authority was in some degree limited 
by the consuetudinary regulations of the state,' and could not 
easily.become entirely despotic and tyrannical. The crown was 
her^itary, but could not descend to a female, nor to a natural 
son. The royal revenue was partly fixed and partly arbitrary: 
The fixed revenue comprehended the royal domains, the dDties 
^on wines and salt, the land tax, capitation tax, and gift of the 
clergy | the arbitrary reveaue arose firom all other Cases which 
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the monarch thought fit to impose, and from the ;ale of offices « 
Most ef those duties were leased out to the farmers-general, and 
were liable to great abuses. . 

7. The Gallic;^!) church, though catholic, and acknowledging 
the spiritual authority of the pope, had g|*eatly abridged his an* 
cient prerogatives within . the kingdom./ (The assembly of the 
<:hurch declared, in 1682, that no temporal sovereign could be 
deposed by the pope, nor subjects absolved from their alle- 
giance ^^t decreed the subjection of the pope to the councils 
of the churchj'^and denied bis infallibility, when in opposition to 
the canoBs of those councils.) The pepe had no power to levj^ 
' money in France without the royal license. In short, the eccle*- 
siastical authority was in all respects subordinate to the civil. 

SECTION LXVI. 



OF PETER THE ORBAT, CZAR OF MUSCOVY, AND CHARLES XII, 
KIHa OF SWKl^SM* ~ 

1. Two illustrious men adorned the north of Europe in the 
latter part of the age of Lewis XiV, Peter the Great of Musco^ 
vy^ and Charles XII of Sweden. ^ 

Russia is said to have received the light of Christianity in the 
tenth century ; but its history is utterly unknown till the middle 
t>f the fifteenth. At that period John Basilowitz redeemed the 
empire from its subjection to the Tartars^ and extended its limits* 
His successors maintained a considerable splendour as sove- 
reigns ; but their dominions were uncuhivaled, and their sub* 
jects barbariaas^^ Alexis Michaelpwitz, father of Peter the 
, Great, was the first who published a code of laws. At the end 
of the sixteenth century, Siberia was added to the empire, which 
till that time had been bounded by the limits of Europe. 

2. Peter, the youngest son of the Emperor Alexis^ became 
master of the empire in 1689.^jby setting aside a weak elder 
brother, and banishing a factious sister, who had seized the go- 
Ternment. He was uneducated, and his youth bad been spent 
in debauchery ; but his new situatien^immediately displayed his 

, talents, and gave birth to the wisest plans for the improvement 
ef a barbarous people* /The army and navy demanded bis first 
- (24) 
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aUetilfoti% He began by breaking the turbulent militia of th« 
Slf«iltzei, and by degrees formed a regular army of 13000 men 
on the strictest model of discipline. He employed some Dutcfa* 
men (0 buiid a small fleet, and odade the first experiaient of his 
armis in taking Azof from the Turks in 1696, 
^ 6. Having gained the little instru(;tion which he possessed 
fro*i foreigners, Peter resolved to travel in search of kno#« 
ledge. AppoiTrting Le Fort, an able Genevese, his ambassa- 
dor, he travelled as a private person, in his suit through Ger* 
many te Holland, and studied the art of ship building by work- 
ing in the docks with his own hands. Thence he passed to 
England, and in a similar manner acquired the knowledge of ' 
every art condiative to the improvement pf his kingdom. The 
sciences relative to those arts were cultivated with the same ar- 
dour and success ; and in sixteen months he returned to Mos- 
cow, to reduce those important acquirements into practice.* 

4. Regiments were raised and trained to exercise on the Ger- 
man model ; the finances were arranged and systematized ; the 
church was reformed by new canons and regulations ; the pa- 
triarchate was abolished ; and a much abused civil and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction was taken from the clergy. It was necessary 
to carry this general reform even to the abolition of the nation- 
al dress, and the suppression of ancient usages and habits of 
life ; innovations reluctantly submitted to, but enforced by ab- 
solute power. 

5. While this great genius was thus emj^oyedin new-model- 
lifig and polishing a barbarous empire, a competitor arose to 
dSftpute with him the sovereignty of the nortb, and to divide the 
tdA)itation of Europe. Charles XII succeeded to the thrbne 
of Sweden in 1605, at fifteen years of age; a prince whose 
singular heroism of character and extraordinary achievements 
have ranked hkn with the great conquerors of antiquity. The 
sitution of his kingdom speedily Inrought his genius into dis- 
play. Russia, Poland, and Denmark, joined in a league to 

'seize and divide his dominions. The attack was begun bf the 
Danes on Holsftein, while the king of Poland invaded Livonia, 

'« it u^rident tkat Peter'a knofrMge of the arts snd soiences to which 
. our author aUudeB must have been veij rapeificiaL EdUar, 
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and the czar, Ingria. Charles immediately landed an army 09 
ibealand, at the gates of CopenhageQ, and in »ii weeks forced 
the king to purchase (be safely pf his capital and kingdooi^by 
laying down his arms, anU making full indeiiinity to the diijke 
of Holsteinf He now hastened into Ingria, and at the battle of 
Narva defeated 60,000 of the Russians, and toc^ 30,000 prison* 
ers. Such was the first campaign of Charles XIL (ben a boy 
ofseventeen, 

6. Poland was destined (0 receive.^ more humiliating cbas* 
tisement. Charles reduced Courland^and Lithuania, penetra- 
ted in(o the interior of the kingdom, and subdued the capitals o( 
Warsaw and Cracow. He then assembled the states, declaring 
king Augustus deposed, mnd signified his pleasure that Sianis- 
laus, bis own dependant, should be elected sovereign of Poland* 
The factions of the kingdom aided this revolution,^ and the w,iU 
of Charles was obeyed. The deposed king retired to his elec- 
toral dominions of Saxony. 

. 7« A negotiation begun with the czar was abruptly tormina- 
ted by Charles, who declared that he would negotiate only at 
Moscow, i Entering the Russian dominions with 45,000 men, 
he was in the way of executing his threat, when he wtis Indu- 
ced, by a treacherous promise of aid from the Cossacks, to 
march through the Ukraine in the depth of winter. His army 
was wasted by fatigue and famine, when he was encoi^ntered by 
the czar at Pultowa ; and the fate of Russia, Swedeo, and Po- 
land, depended upon the issue of (hat battle. Charles' was 
entirely defeated ; ^,000 Swedes fell in the field, and 14,000 
were taken prisoners^ 1709i. Augustus wa^s restored to the 
throne of Poland, and the czar look possession of Finland and 
Livonia* 

8. With the wreck of his army, reduced to 1,900 men, Charles 
retreated into the Turkish dominions^ and formed a camp near 
BendeTrt^After a long negotiation he prevailed upon the grand 
seignioi^ to arm against the czar. <^ Two hundred thousajid 
Turks took the fie)d;v and the czar's army, far inferior in tumr 
ber, was aurrounded, and, afiter iaeiectual resistance^ Was 
forced to capitulate to the grand vizier.) The news of this capi- 
tulation destroyed all the hopelft of Charles, and his subsaqmit 
conduct seems the result of phrensy. The grand seignior ha- 
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ving intimated his aesire that the Swedes should quit his terri- 
tories, Charles fortified his camp, and declared that he would 
defend it to the last extremity. After every means ineffectually 
tried to make him alter this resolation, he was attacked by the 
Turkish army, and taken fighting, sword 4n hand, amid a mas- 
sacre of his troops. « 
. 9. In the mean time the czar and the king of Denmark were 
ravaging Sweden. Charles returned in disguise with two of his 
officers to his own dominions, and immediately conceived the 
desigD of wresting Norway- from Denmark. Failing in the out* 
set of this enterprise, he was persuaded by Gortz, his prime mi- 
nister, to attempt to dethrone George II. to seize a part of his 
continental dominions, and to place the pretender, James, on 
the throne of England. This project was concerted between 
Gortz and Alberoni, prime minister of Philip V. - The czar 
joined in the scheme, and made peace with Sweden ; but an un- 
foreseen event broke all their measures.^ In besieging the Nor- 
wegian fortress of Fredericshall, Charles was killed by a cannon 
ball, on the 1 1 th of December, 1 7 ISvi. 

10. Sweden gained by the death of Charles a reformation 
of her government, and a salutary limitation of the arbitrary 
power of the sovereign. His Sister Ulrica succeeded to the 
throne, and raised to it her husband, Frederick, landgrave of 
Hesse Cassel. The states of Sweden made peace with all the 
hostile powers. The czar was now engaged in a war with 
Persia, in the view of obtaining the command and commerce 
of the Caspian sea. This object he accomplished, and gain- 
ed, by cession from the^^sophi, three provinces of the Persian 
empire. 

Peter the Great died January 28, 1725, and was succeeded 
by the czarina Catherine, formerly a Livonian captive, who 
possessed merit equal to her elevated station* His only son, 
Alexis Petrowitz, had been condemned to lose his life for trea- 
son, and the mode of his deaths which immediately followed his 
cmidemnatidn, is unknown. Russia owes to Peter all those be* 
neficial improvements which have raised her, within the space 
of a century, from barbarism and obscurity, to the highest rank 
among the nationrs of Europe* 
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SECTION LXVII. 

l' VIEW OF THE PROOaEBS OF SCIEU CS AND LITSRATURB IN 1U« 
ROPE, FROM THE END OF THE FIFTEENTH TO THE BVD OF TBS 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

1. We have seen how much literature and the sciences were 
indebted to the art of printing for their advancement and ,dis* 
semination toward the end of the fifteenth century. Sect. 
XXXIV. § 13. From that time classical learning, criticismf 
poetry, and history, made a rapid progress in most of the king- 
doms of Europe. Philosophy did not keep pace with literature. 
The dogmas of Aristotle had kept possession of the schools till 
the seventeenth century, and had engrafted, themselves even on 
the doctrines of theology. It required a superior genius to dis- 
sipate the mist bf error, and to break the fetters on all advance* 
ment in useful science. Such was the great Bacon, lord Verulam, 
the most profound philosopher, and perhaps the most universal 
genius, that any age has produced. We find in his works an 
estimate of the actual attainments in all the sciences, a catalogue 
of the desiderata in each department, and a detail of the methods 
best suited to prosecute improvement and new discoveries and 
invefitrons* In fine, we owe to Bacon the sure method of advan- 
cing in knowledge by experiment and the observation of naturci 

^ instead of system and conjecture. 

2. The philosophy of Bacon produced its effect only by slow 
degrees. Gassendi, though he exposed the doctrines of Aristo- 
tle, was still a theorist, and attempted to revive the atomic sys- 
tem of Epicurus. Des Cartes followed in the same track, and 
reared a whinasical theory of the universe, produced, as he sup- 
posed, by the fortuitous combination of atoms, moving in vor- 
ticesr through the immensity of space; a theory recommended 
by the ingenuity with which it was supported, and by its appa* 
rent sufficiency to explain many of the phenomena of nature. 
Copernicus had published his system of the planets a century 
before, which, though condemned by the church of Rome, was 
received by Des Cartes and the best philosophers. ^ , 
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8. Galileo, in 1609, constructed telescopes. Sect. XXXI V, 
§5. aod discovered ' the satellites of the larger planets, Jupiter 
and Saturn, and their iDOtions ; for which discovery he was 
punished by imprisonment, as a supporter of the Copernican 
heresy. Kepter iovestigat^jd the laws which regulate the mo** 
tioos of the planets, and the analogy between their distances 
frooa the sun and periodical revolutions..^ The discoveries in 
astronomy led to improvements in navigation, and a great 
advaneemeiit of geometry in all its branches. 'Napier, in 
}ftl4, abridged calculatkni by the iovenlton of logarithms^ 
The Torricellian experiments determned the weight rf the at- 
nospbere. In 1616 Harvey discovered the circulation cl (he 
blood. 

4. The Royal Society of London, which originated from pri- 
vate meetings of ibe English philosophers, was incorporated by 
Charles II. in 166% and bas^ greatly contributed (o the advance-^ 
ment of the sciences and useful arts. The Royal Acadjeniky oS 
Sciences, at Parts, was instituted in 1666 by Lewb XIV. The 
professed object of both institutions was the imprevementof ex- 
perimental knowledge, and of the auxiliary science of tnathe- 
matics. But their influence on the general progress of bucnaa 
reason has been far greater than could have been foreseen at 
the time of their foundatioB, Similar institutions were founded 
ta most of the countries of Europe, among which there is a com- 
munication of science, and a laudable emutattoB excited by the ^ 
publication of their transactions. 

5. In the end of the 17th century arose the immortal Newton, 
who, by exhausting the most important discoveries of the laws 
of nature, has rendered it impossible for posterity to eclipse bis 
fame. Before the age of twenty-four he had discovered the 
theory of Hniversalgravilalion, a principle which explains the 
chief phenomena of nature, and connects and regulates the whole 
machine of the universe* His theory of light and colours is the 
foundation of the whole science of optics ; and his celebaated 
work, entitled, PhUosophia JVatera/i* Principia MaihemaUca^ 
or, the Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy, contain^ 
the basis and elements of all mathematical philosophy. 

6. Locke, the contemporary of Newton, succcssftjUy applied: 
lord Bacon's mode of investigation to the study of the human 
mind I and, rejecting the systems of the old philosophers, examin* 
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ed ib$ ioal by anending to its opcration si Froili jhe limfdefatt, 
that all knowledge is progressive, and tha^an in^int gain^ ita ideas 
gradually tliroa^ th^ medium of its senses, he dre w tfae general 
conclusion, that there are no innate ideas in the mind, but that 
all our ideas are either immediate perceptions t:onveyed by the 
senses* or acts of the mindvefleciing on those perceptions ; a 
conclusion which has been obstinately controverted » chiefly by 
drawipgfromit fake consequences, but has never been re&ited* 
r/l'he prepress of literature in the 16th and 17tfa eentnrie^ 
was equally remarkable with that of science and philosophy* 
Trissino was the first of the modejrns who composed an epic 
poem in the language of his country, Ulidlia Liberata de Gotiy 
and the first Italian who wrote a regular tragedy, S^honitbeu 
Of merit much superior to the epic poem of Trissino, is the 
Lunad oY the Portuguese Camoens, a work abounding with 
passages of high poetical beauty, and displaying a sublime ima- 
gination. Ill the end of the 16th century Spain produced the 
Araiu:ana of Ercilia, an epic poem of great inequality of merit, 
bat frequently exhibiting novelty of figures and bold concep- 
tions. The subject is a revolt of the Peruvians against the 
Spaniards. / 

8. But the principal epic poems of this age are the Orlando 
Furioso of Ariosto, and the OieruMalemmt LUerata of Tasso ; 
the former, a work very irregular in its plan^ unconnected and 
desultory in its conduct, extravagant and absurd in the chacac* 
ters of its persons, but displaying alternately every excellence 
of poetry in the various departments of the descriptive, bomic, 
satiric, aoral^ and sublime* The Gierusakmnu of Tasso, of a 
regular plan and perfect polish in its structare^^aa been fre- 
qaently brought in comparison with Virgil's Itighly fiaished 
poem of the ^ntid; nor does the Italian suffer much in the 
comparison* There is a romantic charm, both in the incidenti 
and characters of his poem, which must ever render it a fa* 
Tourite with all readers of genuine taste. . 

9. From the time of Tassp the genius of epic poetry lay dor- 
mant for a century, till the days of Milton ; for the Fniiy Quetn 

\^f Spenser is rather a romantic allegory than.anepiepoem* 

The Paradise Lost^ compared with the great poems of antiqui- 

^, 18 more irregular and less perfect as a whole than the IHad^ 

"itmif and OA/899g ; but exhibits, in detached parts, more of 
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|he sublime and beautiful than any of them* It has been well 
remarked, that the inequality of this poem arises in a'great mea- 
sure from the nature of the subject, of which some parts are the 
most lofty which can enter into the human mind, and others 
could only have been supported by ' a laborious elegance and 
polish, which the author's genius could pot stoop to bestow. 

10. In the 16ih century lyric poetry was cultivated in Italy, 
France, and England, but with no great success. The less 
poems of Ariosto and Tasso have no tincture of the genius dis- 
played in their greater works. Chiabrera is perhaps the only 
lyric poet of this age that merits distinction. In France, Ron- 
sard and Bellay imitated Petrarch with all his false wit, but 
without his passion. Marot, however, in the naivete and easy 
vein of his humour, is justly accounted the master of La Fon- ' 
taine. In the beginning of the 17th century French versifica* 
tion received a considerable polish from the compositions of 
Racan, and still more from those of Malherbe ; and toward the 
end of that century lyric poetry was cultivated with great suc- 
cess by La Farre, Chapelle, Bachaumont, Cbaulieu, and 
Gresset. 

11. The English lyric poetry in the 16th century, of Spen- 
ser, Surrey, Harrington, / Sydney, and even Shakspeare, is 
harsh and unharmonious ; nor is mucLimprovement discernible 
till the time of Cowley and Waller.|Krhe merit of Cowley as a. 
lyric poet was too highly valued in fuTown age, and is underra- 
ted in ours. YS[ith all his false wit, pedantry, and obscurity, be 
is often both sublime and pathetic. \ The lyric ode in the third 
book of the Davideis has^ few parallels in the English language. 
As a prose writer Cowley shines in that age with superior ex- 
cellence. (jValler is more polished and harmonious than any 
of the preceding or contemporary poets, but J;is wit is quaint, 
and his elevation is too frequently -bombast. 

13* In the end of the 17th century Dryden carried lyric po» 
etry to perfection. His Ode on Su Cecilia's day surpasses all 
the lyric compositions both of ancient and modern times* He 
shines conspicuously as a satirist, possessing the keen and cans* 
tic wit,Awithout the indelicacy, of Juvenal or Horace. Hia- 
versionsfrom Chaucer and Boccacio are easy and spirited, and 
display a happy talent for poetical narrative. His numerous 
dramatic pieces, though exhibiting both invention ^nd poetical 
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beauty, are deficient in true pamon, and in the just delineatioa 
tfcliaracter* 

13. At the end of the 16th century the drama in Europe began 
to furnish a rational entertainment. Lope de Vega and Cal- 
derona in Spain, and Shakspeare in England, produced those 
pieces which, though irregular, and stained with blemishes, coo- 
tioue to be the admiration of (heir countrymen* / The Spanish 
plays of that age have been a rich mine for succeeding drama- 
tists both among the French, Italians, and English. The merits 
of Shakspeare are familiar to every person of taste* (ignorant 
of the rules of his art, he is the pure child of nature,^and often 
exhibits her xaprices and absurdities; but those faults are re- 
deemed by the most transcendent beauties* The oldEnglisk 
drama is, with all its irregularities, greatly superior to the mo*, 
dern, both in touching the passions and in displaying just views 
of human character*] (^'he persons are more discriminated by 
various and appropriate featured) and the nicer sh&des of nearly 
resembling characters are thus more distinctly marked* The 
mixture of the comic and tragic in the same plot, though con; 
demned by modern practice, is a great source of pleasure io 
the plays of Shakspeare and his contem[ioraries ; nor is sueh 
a mixture iliconsOnant'to nature.^ . To a person of true taste 
it will be found often, to heighten, by contrast, th^ capital emo* 
tion to be excited. ' 

14* The compositions for the French stage, in the end of the 
17th century, are strictly*cohformable to dramatic rules; and 
many of those pieces are models of a correct and polished 
taste* The morality of the French drama of that age and the 
next is in general purer than ours ; but their plays are deficient 
in the nice delineation of character, and in the power of exci* 
ting the passions* Corneille and Racine brought the French 
tragedy to its highest elevation, and Moltere, the pomedy.^ 
Corneille has more grandeur and sublimity than his rival, but 
less of the tender and pathetic* The comedies of Moliere, 
highly entertaining in the present time, were more particularly 
valuable in the age when they were written, and had a sensible 
efiect in correcting its prevailing follies ; the pedantry of the 
ladies, the ignorance and quackery of the physicians, and the 
pride and arrogance of the French noblesse. The last of the 

(25) 
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eminent dramttistB who adorned France in tbe 17tfa century 
was the elder Crebillon, who drew many sublime and tmpaa^ 
ibned scenes from the sconce of terr6r, and, in all hi^ works, 
was as eminently the friend of virtue as his worthless son has 
been the pander of vice. 

15. The most eminent historians of the 16th century are De 
Thou, Davila, and Machiaveh De Thou has written the an^ 
nats of his own time, fr6m 1545 to 1607» with great judgmenti 
and elegance of Latin composition. The history of Daviia, the 
Annals of the Civil Wars of France in the time of the league» 
though the work of a partisan, is composed with an uncommon 
degree of candour and impartiality. In the beginning of tbe 
16tb century Machiavel wrote his historjr of Florence, c^ which 
th^ style is classical, and tbe matter well arranged, but too much 
iatermpted by reflections and political discussions. In the 17th 
century Bentivoglio composed his history of the Civil Wars of 
Flanders, with accurate knowledge of his subject, perspicuity 
of narrative, and elegance of style. Among the English his* 
torians in the beginning of that period Raleigh is the m<»t dia** 
tin^ished; though his History of the World is, in point of 
style, inferior to the judgment shown in the arrangement of the 
matter. In the latter part of the 17tii century CIar#idon'8 
History of the Rebellion is a work of the highest merit, whe<* 
ther we consider the authenticity of the fects, tbe deep know* 
ledge of human nature displayed in the delineation of the cha- 
racters, or tbe grave and manly eloquence of the style. In 
the opposition of political ' opinions he has been deemed too 
partial^ in defence of his sovereign; but even his adversaries 
have admitted his perfect integrity, and ...entire conviction of 
the rectitude of the cause which he supports. 

SECTION LXVIIL 

THE Constitution of the united states of America*^ 

1. The United States of North America consist at present 
of twenty separate states, each of which has a separate con*^ 

Chieiljr liy lowph Priestly, LL.D. F.ft.S,ooQle 
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ttitutioDof ks own formsKtioa ; but for the take of a union of 
their strengtbi and other importaQt purposes, they agreed to 
form a constitution that shall comprehend them all ; and to this, 
with the limitations expressly defined, they are all subject. 

2. The most Aindamental article in every form of govern* 
ment is the legislative branch of it ; that which has the power 
of making all the laws and regulations to which the whole com- 
munity must be subject* This branch, in the United States, 
coesists of three parts, a president* a. senate, and a house of 
representivei^; which is similar to that of England, as governed 
by kingi lords* and commons* , 

The senate and (be house of representatives are jointly called 
the congress; and this must be assembled at least once every 
year. 

S* The president must not be under 35 years of age, and at 
the time of his Election must have resided in the country 14 
years* He is chosen by the people at large, not, however, Im-: 
mediately, but by the intervention of electoi*s, who must be 
cbosefi in the methods prescribed in the laws of the separate 
It^es* The day for choosing the electors is appointed by the 
legislatures of the separate states, and must precede a certain 
day &9%A by congress ; but need not be the same in all the states. 

4* The person who has the greatest number of the votes of 
the electors for the office of president, is the president, provided 
that number be a majority of all their votes* If two or more 
candidates have the same number of votes, then the house -of 
i^r^sentatiyes must Choose gne of them by ballot* In this 
case, if no candidate has a majority of votes, the houne may 
choose out of five persons who have the greatest numbers of 
votes on the list of the electors* But then the house must take 
the votes by states, each of which has only one vote; and a 
majority of the states is necessary to the choice of any of the 
candidates* If the votes by sUtes in the bouse of representa- 
tives should happen to be equal, then the senate must choose a 
president by ballot* 
^\> A vice president is elected in the game manner, and takes tbp 
place of the president in case of his death or incapacity.} 

The preaideni Ihys chosiy bold^ his office for four years, but 
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may be re-elected without aoy limitation ; so that be may hold 
the <^ce for life* 

,5. As a member of the legislative body, the president has 
only a limited negative on the resolations of i^ongress. If he 
disapprove any bill that is presented to him, aflter it has receiv- 
ed the concurrence of both houses, he must give his objections 
to it ; and if two-thirds of each house still abide by their first 
vote, the bill passes into a- law, notwithstanding his rejection of 
it. Consequently, if it i>e not adopted by two-thirds of each of 
the houses, though there should be a great majority of the mem- 
i>ers for it, the bill will not be a iaw ; and cases may occur, in 
which to do nothing would be a sensible inconvenience, 

6. The president receives foreign ambassadors, and nomi- 
nates to all the public offices ; but his appointments must have 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the senate. In this case. also, 
if two-thirds of the senate do not agree to confirm an appoint- 
ment, none can be made* 

The president has the power of pardoning any criminals, ex- 
cept such as have been impeached by the house of representa- 
tives. He has also the power of making treaties with foreign 
states, with the concurrence of two-thirds of the senate. 

7. The president is not bound to consult with any coSncil of 
state, but takes the whole responsibility of his measures upon 
biinself. He may require the opinion of any of the heads of the 
several departments of government respecting any subject that 
comes under their cognizance. 

The heads of the departments of government are the secretary 
of state, the secretary of the treasury, the secretary of war, and 
the secretary of the navy. 

8. The senate consists of two members from each of the 
separate states, chosen by the legislatures of each state, to 
server for 6 years; but one-third of the number must be changed 
every two years. Every senator must be at least 30 years of 
age, and must have been a citizen of the United States 9 years. 

The senate tries all persons impeached by the house of repre- 
sentatives ; but they can only punish by deprivation of office, 
or disqualification in future j and the conviction of guilt most 
be established by the votes of two-thirds of (he members pre* 
eentatthetrisl. oi,tized.v Google 
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The vice presideQt presides io the senate, but cannot vote 
en any question, except in case of an equal division of the votes 
of the other members. 

9. The members of the house of representatives . must be 
25 years of age, and have been citizens 7 years. They are 
chosen by the people at large, every two years. All persons 
who are qualified to vote for members of the legislatures of the 
separate states, are also qualified to vote for members of con- 
gress. 

The number of (he representative body . varies according to. 
the number of the separate states, and the population of each 
state. For this purpose, an enumeration of all the people ia 
the United States must be made every ten years, and the num- 
ber of representatives must not exceed one for 33000 j[ but 
every state shall have at least one representative. 

10* No member of congress can be appointed to any'^civil 
office, nor can any person holding such an office be a member 
of congress. 

IK The house of representatives has the sole power of 
^proposing all laws and regulations relating to the public reve- 
nue of the United States ; and likewise the sole power of im* 
peaching any of the public officers of government for crimes 
and misdemeanours in the discharge of the functions of their re» 
speciive offices. 

12. The whole of the legislative body, consisting of the pre- 
sident and congress, can alone levy taxes, and provide for the 
common defence. They alone can make peace or war, and 
r^ulate commerce, either with foreign states, or the Indian 
Tribes* They also determine every thing relating to the coin- 
age of money, and establish posts and post-roads. But though 
they raise and support armies and navies, yet no appropriation 

, of money for that purpose can be for a longer term than two 
, years. 

13. All the members of the legislative body receive salaries 
for their services, which are fixed by law.. At present (IB 17) 
the president receives 25000 dollars per annum, the vice presi- 
dent 5000, and each of the senators and representatives six 
dollars per day. 

14. The United States guaranty to all the separate states a 
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reptiblicM form of govcmmeoh But Coogrets cannot exercise 
sny power not especially granted to them by the separate slates, 
from which they derive all their power. 

15. The judiciary power of the United States ia vested by 
the Constitution in a supreme court, and^ such inferior coufta 
as congress from time to time sbali appoint; and all the jodgea 
hold their offices during their good behaviour. 

16. In this manner is provision made far the political liberty 
of all the citizens of the United States, all of whom, without any 
regard to property, are eligible to any civil office, even that of 
president ; and whatever be the abuse of power, they inay cor* 
rect it after a short period. 

With respect to civil liberty, or the rights of individuals, (to 
guard which is^ the great object of political liberty,) every thing 
most valuable in the English Constitution is preserved, and ef» 
fcctually guarded. 

17. In this country congress has no power to |^ve any Utle 
of nobility^ nor any exclusive privilege, except patentSf for a 
limited time, to those who make inventions and improvements in 
the arts. There is also no general establishment of atoy sys* 
(em of religion, nor do the professors of any religious denomi* 
nation enjoy a^iy exclusive privileges. Consequently, every 
person is at full liberty to make the best use of all his facultiea 
that he can. 

18. For every alleged offence a man must be tried by a jury 
of his equals; and the writ of habeas corpui^ in consequence 
of which ever^ accused person must be broi^t to a ^eedy 
trial, cannot be suspended, except in case of actual rebellion, 
or invasion. The fi^edom of speech and of the pre8s^ is de- 
clared to be inviolable ; but if any person receive injury from 
either, he may seek redress by law. 

1^. The crime of high treason cannot be extended beyond 
the case of actually levying war against the state, or adhering 
to the enemies of it. 

20. The citizens of each of the separate states are entitled^ 
to all the privileges of the citizens of the other states. 

31. The natives of all countries which are not at war with 
the United States, are permitted by law to reside or settle in 
any part of the dominions of the United States^^ by GooqIc 
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No nHeniticm en be omde bjr'ioongraes whli respect to emu* 
gratian,or tte admiftioa of stranger^^ before the year 180t| 
nor can a tax be imposed for (heir admtssioii exceedtag ten dol* 
lars for each pei«on« 

SS« Notwithstanding the great attention that was given to 
Ifae formation of this constitution, it was not supposed to be ini 
capable of improvement. Accordingly it was provided that two* 
tUrds of the iKMise of congress may at aoy^dme propose amend- 
fioents of it; and on the application of two* thirds of the sepa« 
rate states^ they must call a convention to decide concerning 
the amendments proposed^ and these must afterward have the 
sanction of two»tbirds of the states* 

53. The great excdlence of this constitution consists in the 
,ftimplicity of its oBjectt which is the security x^ each iodividual 
in the enjoyment c^ his natural rights, without aimieg at much 
positive advantage ; by which oieans every person, knowing 
that he will, be effectually prote^ed frbm vkJeoce and injmtice, 

^both against the eviUminded of his fellow citizens, and the 
enemies of his nation, will be at full liberty to employ all hfe &•• 
culties for his own advantage^ 

The power of the whole community may be easily united in 
works of acknowledged public utility, at roads, bridges, and 
navigable canab ; and also in providing the means of educa* 
iion, of which all the citizens may take advantage* 

The history of ail the European governments shows that 
there is no wisdom in any government aiming at more than Ibis* 
If the government be empowered^ to teach religion, and to pro* 
vide a religious cfeed for all the citizens, it may as well pro- 
vide a philosophical creed, and fix an unalterable mode of in* 
struction in any ot the arts of life ; the consequence of which 
would be an effectual stop to all improvements* For every 
improvement, being suggested by individoals, would be oppo* 
sed by the more ignorant and bigoted majority, educated in the 
old imperfect methods* 

54. The mode of choosing^ the president and vice-president 
by electors leaves the choice to those men who are better ifoAi* 
fied to judge of the merits of the candidates dian the greater 
number by whom the electors are chosen* At the same time 
the electofs, being few, are under a greater degree Tof responsi- 
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bility. All hialory shows that the more numerous is the bodjr 
which decides upon aoy thing, the more hasty^ intemperate, and 
injudicious are their resolutions. In a multitude they are bul 
few who really think and judge for themselves ; consequently, 
many are guided by a few who do thbk \ but those Being under 
DO particular responsibility, are often influenced by their pri* 
vate views to mislead the rest. 

35. It is objected to the constitution of the senate, that the 
members are not chosen by the people* at large, that they are 
too few, and that they continue in office too long; in conse- 
quence of which they are too independent . of the people, and : 
more easily gained by the president. { 

' On the other hand, there is certainly a great advantage in a 
set of men of greater age and experience, liot chosen by the 
common people, tod who continue a considerable time in office* 
to be a check upon those who are chosen at shorter periods, 
and who are, therefore, apt to be unreasonably impressed by 
temporary and local circumstances, so as to make hasty and 
improper resolutions. 

26. One use of a senate, in which every question may be 
discussed independently of the house of representatives, is, no 
doubt, the opportunity which it affords of reconsidering every 
subject, and thereby preventing hasty resolutions. But this, 
which might be provided for many ways, without another 
house, is not the only use of it. Another, and of equal import* 
ance, is derived from viewing it with diflferent eyes and in diffe« 
rent lights ; which could not be done by the very same body- 
of men, bearing exactly the same relation to their fellow citi- 
zens, though having the same general interest with them. 
. 27. h is also objected, that the small states send to congress 
the same number of senators as the largest. But this was found 
to be a necessary compromise, to induce those small states to 
join the union. If the number sent by each state was three 
instead of two, the objection would be, in'a great measure^ an- 
swered; for, in this case, the greater states would have a 
greater majorit y of senators . ' , 

28. The election of the representatives every two years, and 
not annually, has the advantage. of making them, in a small 
and useful degree, independent of the great mass of the people, 
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whose good opinion was necessary to their re-election. la this 
situation, if the elections irere annual, they might be tempted to 
act in their legislative capacity in a manner which they did not 
approve, but which they knew would be agreeable ^to their con- 
stituents. These being numerous, and little informed, are sub- 
ject to improper influence, attending more to their immediate 
than to their remote and permanent interest. . Hence it may 
admit of a doubt whether a triennial election would not be pre- 
ferable to a biennial. 

29. As the president and two-thirds of the senate have the 
power of making treaties, and nothing is said of the limitation 
of that power, they have claimed| and exercisied, the power of 
making treaties to regulate commerce, a power which is ex- 
pressly confined to the whole congress ; and on the same pre- 
tence they might make treaties offensive and defensive with fo- 
reign nations, and thus involve the country in a war. 

30. It may admit of a doubt whether it be wise to have it pos- 
sible that any man should hold ih^ important office of president 
for life, in consequence of a constant re-election ; because, in 
those circumstances, it will be his interest to fill places of trust 
ai^d power rather with such persons as will serve him in his am- 
bitious views, than with those best qualified to discharge the 
duties of the office. On the other hand, there is a disadvantage 
in frequent changes of the president, on account of a possible 
change^ of general maxims and views in government, which 
would be attended with inconvenience both with respect to the 
citizens at hoihe, and in transactions with foreign nations. 
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CHRONOLOGY.* 



Chronology is tbe art of measuring time, and of fixing the 
dates of memorable events. 

In the early ages of the world time was measured only by the 
reasons of the year, or by the revolutions of the-sun and moon* 
Many ages elapsed before the mode of computation by dating 
events was generally adopted. Even in Herodotus and Thucy* 
dides we find no regular dates of the events recorded in their 
histories. No attempt was made to est^^blish a fixed epoch until 
the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus,^ who attempted it by compa- 
ring and correcting the dates of the Olympiads, the reigns of the 
Kings of Sparta, and the succession- of the Priestesses of Juno 
and Argos. 

Thie Chronology of the early parts of ancient history is very 
uncertain. Even after the adoption of dates, we find the. early 
historians very inaccurate in their computations. Ancient 
Chronology is a long perspective, bounded by impenetrable 
clouds, which are thinly chequered with a few glimmerings of 
doubtful light. In tbe fabulous and heroic ages precision is not 
to be expected. But lamentable is the uncertainty respecting 
some of the most important parts of history ; such as the num- 
ber of years elapsed since the Creation, the origin of .the Chi- 
nese empire, ihe Egyptian dynasties, tbe reign of Sesostris, the 
rise and fall of the Assyrian empire, the Chronology of the Kings 
of Babylob, of the Median Monarchs, and even of the succes- 
sors of Alexander tbe Great. Moreri has collected, in hit 
Dictionary, seventy different opinions of the Chronology from 
the beginning of tbe World to the birth of Christ. 

The most successful labourers in clearing this intricate and 
rugged path are, Julius Africanus, Eusebius, Syncellus, Joba 
of Antioch, Scaliger, Helvicus, Petavius, Usher, Marsham, 

* From Valpy'8 Cljronology. Editor 
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Vonsiusy Newton, Lenglet, Blair, Play fair, and Hales* Tbe 
fonndations on which they have built their systeihs hare been, 
" 1. Astronoodical observations, particularly of eclipses, which 
Were carefully noted and recorded by the ancients, as prpgoos- 
tics of the death of princes, and of the fail of empires. , 

2. The testimony of credible.authors, and consistent history. 

3. Epochs, or fixed, uncontroverted points in history ; jsuch 
as the Deluge^ the Greek Olympiads^ the foundation of Rotate 
the birth of Christ, the Mohammedan Hegiraf &c. 

4. Medals, monuments, and inscriptions, which have faithfully 
transmitted the dates of many important events* 

Time may be considered as divided into Days and Hours, and 
into Weeks, Months, and Years. 

Day}— The word Day^ in its strict senne, signifies only that 
portion of time, during which any particular part of the earth 
receives the light of tbe sun ; called an artificial day* In its 
most comprehensive sense it includes the night also, and is called 
by Chronologers a civil day, by Astronomers a natural day* 

The civile or natural day, is the space of time in which the 
sun appears to make a revolution round the earth ; or, to speak 
with astronomical precision, it is the space of time in which the 
earth makes one revolution round its own axis. 

Various have been the modes, in different nations, of com- 
puting the beginning of the day. The Syrians, Babylonians, 
Persians, and Indians, began their day at the rising of the 8un# 
The civil day of the Athenians, Arab^, and ancient Gauls, be- 
gan at sun-set, a mode followed by the Jews in calculating their 
sacred day. The ancient Italians computed the day from mid- 
night, a computation in common use among us. The Moham- 
medans calculate from one twilight to another. The Italians 
begin the first hoiir at sunset. The astronomical day begins at 
noon, because that instant of time can be ascertained with pre* 
cision. 

Divisions of the Day — The most obvious division of the day 
was that of morning and evening. A second division was af- 
terward introduced ; noon and midnight. 

The Jews and Rbmans adopted a subdivision of the day into 
four parts, and of the night into four vigils or watches. The 
first division began at sunrise, or six in the morning ; the «- 
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€ond at nine ; the third at nooa ; and the fourth at three in the 
afternoon* The Jirst watch of the night began at six in the 
evening ; the second at nine ; the third at midnight ; and the 
fourth at three Jo Ihe morning. Another division in use, not 
only among the Jews and Romans, but also among the Greeks, 
reclconed the first quarter from sun-set to midnight ; the second 
from midnight to sui\»rise; the third, or mornipg watch, from 
sun rise to noon ; and the fourth from noon to sun-^set. 

Among the Romans, the parts of the civil day were. Media nox^ 
midnight ; Media noctis inclination the turn of the night ; Gallici' 
niumj cock^crowing ; Conticinium^ the time when the cock 
ceases to crow, the calm of the night; JOi/ucw/u/n, the dawn; 
Mane^ the morning, which lasted till noon; Meridies, noon, or 
mid-day; Meridiei incHnatioy Umpus pomeridianum, didernoon \ 
Solis occasus, sun-set ; Vesper^ the evening ; Crepusculum, the 
twilight ; Prima fax ^ prima, tenebra, the beginning of darkness ; 
Concubium, bed- time; •AToo: i'ntem^^e^^a, which lasted from bed- 
dme till midtxight« 

Hours — The division of days into hours was received by the 
Greeks from the Babylonians. An hour is the 24tb part of an 
astronomical day ; or that portion of time, in which the sun, 
appears to move fifteen degrees from, or toward the horizon. ^ 

ThQ Greeks and Romans divided the day and the night into 
tn^lve hours each. Hence an hour of the day was longer, and 
an hdur of the night shorter, in summer than in winter. They 
were equal only at the equinoxes, or when the day and night 
are equal, as on the 21st of March, and the 22d of September. 

The hours of the day were reckoned from sun rise. Thus, 
at the equinoxes the first hour answers to our seven o'clock, 
the second to eight, the third to nine, the /o«r/A to ten, the fifth 
to eieven, the sixth to twelve, the seventh to one in the afterooOn, 
as in the following table» 





Sun- 
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[ ^ 
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9 


10 


11 


12 


Sun 


Ancient. 




rise. 


























set. 






VI 


VII 


vm 


IX 


x 


XI 


XII 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 




Modern. 



- The Jews began the day, like the Romans, at sun-rise* In 
thi« manner St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, reckon the 
hours ; but St. John counts them, as we do, from midnight to 
noon, and from noon to midnight. oigit.ed by Google 
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The methods of indicating the boars hdve been various. In 
Egypt the priests proclaimed the hours like our watchmen* 
Anaximander of Miletus introduced a sun-dial in Greece in the 
time of Cyrus ; and Papirius Cursor placed one in the Capitol 
of Rome, A. C. 306. As this could be used only whib the sun 
was shining, ^a water clock, or hour glass made with water, 
called Clepsydra, was invented by the Egyptians, and adopted 
in Rome by Scipio Nasica. 

It is not known at what time clocks were invented. The 
JGrst clock mentioned in history was in the possession of Pepin, 
King of France, in the eighth century. Huygens, a famous 
mathematician, who died in 1692, invented the pendulum. The 
most accurate division of time at sea has been attained by Har- 
rison's time*piece, which is used for finding the IpngKude. 

An hour is divided into sixty equal parts, called mihuies^ a 
minute into sixty sec^nds^ and a second into sixty thirds. 

Weeks — It is probable that this measure of time todc place 
from the creation of the world. The Greeks, however, were oot 
acquainted with this division. They divided the month of thirty- 
days into three decades : the first of the 6e^inmVi^,ithe second 
of the middle^ and the third of the end of the month, Thus^ 
the fifth day of the month was called the fifth day of the^^t de- 
cade ; the fifteenth was called the fifth day of the second decdide ; 
and the twenty-fifth was the fifth of the third decide. This divi- 
sion was adopted by the French in their revolutionary Calendar. 
The Romans gave to each of the seven days of the week the 
name of one of the heavenly bodies. Thus, Dies Solisj the 
day of the Sun ; Dies Luna^ of the Moon ; Martis, of Mars, 
Mercuriif of Mercury ; Jovis^ of Jupiter ; Veneris, of Venus ; 
and &i<ttmt, of Saturn. 

The English language has derived the names of sopie of the 
days from the same source, namely, Sunday, Monday, Saturday. 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday take the names of the Saxon 
and Danish deities, JVodinj 7%or, and Fret/a. From 2%, the 
Saxon name of Mars, is derived Tuesday. 

Months — This division appears to have been used before the 
Deluge. As i^t is naturally framed by the revolution of the moon, 
the months of all nations were originally lunar. In a riiore en- 
lightened age ot the world the revolutions of the meon were com* 
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pared iritfa those of (he sun, and the limits of the months, as the 
compohent parts of a ye^r, were fixed with greater precision* 
The Romans divided the month into Calends, Nones, and 
Ides. The Calends were the first day of the month. The 
Nones were the seventh, and the Ides the fifteenth of March^ 
Mayt July^ and October* In the other months the Nones fell on 
the fifth day, and the Ides on the thirteenth. The following 
litres may assist the memory. 

^ Sex Maius Nonas, October, Julius et Mars ; 

Quatuor at reliqui : dabit Idus quilibet octo. 

The days, according to this form, were counted backward* 
Thus, the 18th of October is called the 15th day before the 
emends of November, &c. 

/ A TABLE OF THE ROMAN CALENDAR. 





Mar. Mai, 
Jul. Odob. 


Jan. Aug. 
Decemb. 


Apr. Jun. 
SeptJfov. 


Februariut. 
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Kalendae. 


Kalendae. 


Kalendae. 


Kalendae. 
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6. Nonad. 


4. Nonas. 


4. Nonas. 


4. Nonas. 
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5. Nonas. 


3. Nonas. 


3. Nonas. 


3. Nonas. 
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4. Nonas: 


Prid. Nonas. 


Pridie Nonas. 


Pridie Non. 
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3. Nonas. 


Nonae. 


Nonae. 


Nonae. 
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Prid.Non. 


8. Idus. 


8. Idus. 


8. Idus. 
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Nonae. 


7. Idas. 


7. Idus. 


7. Idas; 
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8. Idus. 


6. Idus. 


6. idus. 


6. Idus. 
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7. Idus. 


5. Idus. 


5. Idus. 


5. Idus. 
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6. Idas. 


4. Idus. 


4. Idus. 


4. Idus. 


11 


5. Idus. 


3. Idus. 


3. Idus. 


3. Idus. 
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4. Idus. 


Prid. Idus. 


Prid. Idus. 


Pridie Idus. 


13 


8. Idus. 


Idus. 


Idus. 


Idus. 


14 


Prid. Idus. 


19. Kal. 
18. Kal. 


18. Kal. 


16. Kal. 


15 


Idus. 


17. Kal. 


15. Kal. 


16 


17. Kid. 


17. Kal. 


16. Kal. 


14. Kal. 


17 


16. Kal. 


16. Kal. 


15. Kal. 


13. Kal. 


18 


15, Kal. 


15. Kal. 


14. Kal. 


12. Kal. 


19 


14. Kal. 


14. Kal. 


13. Kal. 


11. Kal. 


20 


13. Kal. 


13. Kal. 


12. Kal. 


10. Kal. 
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12. Kal. 
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11. Kal. 


9. Kal. 
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10. Kal. 


8. Kal. 
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10. Kal. 
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9. Kal. 


7. Kal. 
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9. Kal. 
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6. Kal. 
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7. Kal. 


6. Kal. 


26 


7. Kal. 


7. Kal. 


6. Kal. 


4. Kal. 


27 


6. Kal. 


6. Kal. 


5. Kal. 


3. Kal. 


28 


'6. Kal. 


5. Kal. 


4. Kal. 


Pridie Ka- 


29 


4. Kal. 


4. Kal. 


3. Kal. 


lendas. 
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3.Kai. 


3. Kal. 


Pridie Ka- 
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Pridie Kal. 


Pridie Kal. 


lendas. 
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Years — ^Tbe year was cotntnonly divided into twelve montlis ; 
and 9 month generally contained 30 days* 

The ancient Hebrew months consisted of 30 days each, .ex- 
cept the last, which contained 35. .Thus the year cpniained 
365 days* An intercalary month at the end of 130 years sup- 
plied the difference. 

The Athenian months consisted of 30 and 39 days alternate* 
ly, according to the regulation of Solon* They began on the 
new moon nearest to the summer solstice, iik the following 
Order : . . i . 

Hecatomba&on 30 Poseideon 30 

Metageitnion 29 Gamelion ....••• 39 

Boedromion .30 Elaphebolion 30 

^ Masmacterion •».••• 39 Munychion 39 

Pyanepsion • • 30 Thargelion • 30 

Anthesterion 39 Bcirrophorion • • • • • 39 

This calculation produced a year of 354 days ; or, (as each 
lunation, or lunar month, consists of 39 days, 13 hours, 45 mi- 
nutes,) 354 days and a little more than a tl)ird of a day. A so. 
lar month contains 30 days, 10 hours, 39 minutes* To reconcile 
the difference between the solar and lunar year, Meton added 
seven embolismic, or intercalary, months, during a cycle^ or revo- 
lution of 19 years. 

Whenever a complete year, or series ofyears, is mentioned, a 
solar year is always understood. 

The Roman months in the time of Romulus, were divided and 
numbered as follows : 

Martius 31 Sextilis .....'... 30 

Aprilis 30 September. .••••• 30 

Mains 31 October 31 

Junius 30 November 30 

Quintilis . • • 31 December • • SO 

Sensible of the great deficiency of this computation, Numa 
Pompilius added January and February, and made a year of 355 
days. Julius Caesar, finding the year established b; NiiBka ten 
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days shorter than the solar year, supplied the difference, regula- 
ted the months according to their present measure, and added 
an intercalary day every fourth year to the month of February, 
reckoning twice the 24th of that month, which was the 6ih 
(sexiilia) of the Calends of March. Hence the fourth year was 
called bis'sextilii. In honour of Julius Cassar, Quintilis was 
called Julius ; for a similar reason Seztilis received the name of 
Augustus, V 

Still this computation was not perfectly accurate. As the 
true solar year contains 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes, in the 
course of 131 years there. was a dilSference of one day. Pope 
Gregory reformed (he calendar in 1582, by cutting off ,11 days, 
and calling the 4th of October the 15th« This alteration of the 
style was gradually adopted in other countries, but not receiv- 
ed in England before the year 1752. In Russia, in some of 
the Swiss Cantons, and in the East, the odd style is still pre- 
served. * 

In the year 1800, which was regularly the bissextile, or hap 
year, the intercalary day was omitted ; hence the difference be- 
tween the new and the old style is now 12 days. 

The length of each of the months may be known by (he fol- 
lowing lines : 

Thirty days hath September; 
April, June, and November ; 
But all the rest have thirty-one, 
Except February alone. 

The beginning of the year has not been the same among dif- 
ferent nations. The Chaldeans, the Egyptians, and the Jews, in 
civil affairs, began the year at the autumnal equinox. The ec- 
clesiastical year of the Jews, the year of the Persians, of the 
Romans under Romulus, began in the spring ; a mode still fol- 
lowed by many of the Italian states. Both the equinoxes, and 
the summer solstice, were each the dale of some of the Grecian 
states. The Roman year, from the time of Numa, commenced oo 
the calends of January. The Arabs and the Turks compute 
from the 1 6th of July. The christian clergy formerly began the 
year on the 25th of March ; a method observed in Britain, par* 

(27) Digitized by Google 
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tieiilarly in eivil affiilrs, until the akcrattem of the slyte in 175t, 
when oup year commenced on the first of January. Before that 
time it was usual to write the double date in the form of a frac- 
tion, from the first of January to the 2dth of March; thus Feb- 
ruary 20lh, \T4iy for ir4S of the present style. 

Cycles— A cycle is a perpetual circulation, and recurrence of 
the same parts of time. The most remarkable arc ; the cycle 
of the Moorij the cycle of the Sun^ the IndictioUf and the Julmn 
Period* 

Cycle ofilu Moon— The cycle of the Moon is a revolution of 
nineteen years, during which the same positions and appearance! 
erf the moon regularly return within an hour and a half of the 
$ame time, io which they took place nineteen years before. 

This cycle was observed in Greece by Meton, about 430 years 
before Christ ; and the discovery was so much admired, that the 
computation was engraved in letters of gold. Hence tbe year 
of this cycle, which answers to any given year, is called the 
golden number of that year. 

To find the cycle uf the Moon, or the golden number, add 1 
to the given year of Christ, and divide the sum by 19 ; the quo- 
tient wilt be the nua)ber of lunar cycles elapsed since the 
Christian era, and the remainder the gokteit number for the 
given year. If nothing remains, the cycle is 19. Thus, the 
golden number for 18t3 is 9, and the number of lunar cycles 
since the birth of Christ is 95. 

Number 1 is added, because in the first year of Christ tbe 
golden number was 2. - 

Cycle qfihe Sun — ^The cycle of the Sun is a revolution of 28 
years, which brings tbe same^ days of the week to the same days 
of the month. In this period the place^f the sun returns to 
the same signs and degrees of the ecliptic on tbe same months 
and diftys. 

To find the solar cycle of a given year, add 9 to the given 
mmber, and divide tbe sum by 23 ; the quotient will be the 
Dttmber of solar cycles since the birth of Christ, and the remain- 
der is the cycle for the given year. If nothing remains, the 
ey«k 18 29. I%us, the solar cycle for 1819 is 2, and the num* 
ber of solar cycles Mce the Christian era is 65. 
liiimber 9 is added, because . our Saviour was bom to the 
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teadi fmt of tkis isycte^ 9 yeats of wfaich wert confidently 
past. ' , 

Indiction — The indkHofi is a rdvolntidn of 15 years^ used 
by tiie Romans to fix the time of some public payments. It was 
esUkbHsbed A.D» 31^ 

To Jindtte indiction, add 3 to the given year, (because Cbmt 
was bom in the year answering to the 4th of this cycle,) and 
divide the sum by Id ; the remainder will be the year of the id'* 
diction. Thus, the year 1 ai 3 is the firet* 

Jtdian Pifiod-^lf the cycles of the Sun, of the Moen» and Of 
indictions, are multiplied by one another, the product WiU bift 
HW^ called the Jtdian Period* 

The vulgar era of the birth of Christ, lometimes called the 
Dionysian, from Dionysins Exiguus, who fixed it in the year 537, 
was about the end of the year 4713 of tbe Julian Periods Ac- 
cording to this calculation, the first year of his age was the 
47 1 4th of that periods If, therefore, to the year of Christ, we 
add 47 1 3, the sum will be the year of tbe Julian Period. Thus, 
1813 is the 6d96tbyear. 

Daminicid £«<f«r-^The first seven letters of the alphabet fkt^ 
placed in the common calendars, to show oo what daya of the 
week The days of the month fall during the year. That tett4f 
which is placed against Sunday is printed in capitals, and cajM 
the Dominical Letter, As a common Julian year consistt 
of 365 days, if this number be divided by 7, the number of days 
in a week, there will remain one day. If there were no femaia* 
der, the year would constantly begin on the same day of the week. 
But since 1 rislnains, the next year must begin on tbe next day of 
the week* Hence, when January begins on Sufday^ A is the iSun^ 
day or Dofninital letter for that year. Aa the next year begins 
on Mmdayf and tbe Sui^day will fall on the seventh day, mark- 
ed with the letter 6, that letter will be the Dominical letter, dur* 
ing tbe y^t. According to this series, the letters would be sue- 
cessiveiy in a retrograde order ; 6, iP, £, A C, B, if this ordef 
were ndt interrupted by the leap ymr^ which derives its name 
Irom this very circumstance, that in this year the Dominical let* 
ler leapi from one letter to another; that is, it is one tetfer to 
tbe en^ of Febrnaryi and another letter from that time. 
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212 emioNOLdGr. 

To find the Dominical letter, place the lett^i! alldfiglnre^ 
thus; 

A* 6* F* E* . D« C* B* 

a 1. 3.> 3. 4. 5. 6. 

To the given year add the fourth part of that number, ooiit*- 
ting fractions : divide the sum by 7, 'and the remainder will give 
the figure, over which the Dominical Letter for that year is 
found* Thus the Doibinical Letter for 1813 is C. 

Epacis — ^Tbe Epact^ emphatically so called, is theoiumber qf 
days added to the Lunar, to ihake it equal to the Sols^r year. The 
Solar year consisting of 365 days, and the Lunar of twelve luna- 
tions of 30 and 29 days alternately, amounting to 354 days only^ 
the latter is 11 days shorter than the former. If therefore, the 
moon were new on the first of January in any year, it would be 
1 1 days old on the first of January in the succeeding year ; and 
this number would be the Epact for that year. As the same 
excess will arise in this year as in the preceding, the Epact for 
the next year will be %%. The Epact of the following year will 
be 33. .But33days being more than otie lunation, that year 
will contain 13 moons* Deduct therefore 30 days, the period 
of the additional moon, from 33, and the remainder, 3, will be 
the Epact of the following year ; or, in other words, on the firsf 
of January on (hat year the moon will be three days old. The 
Epact of the next year will be 3+1 1b14. According to this 
progression of 11, the order of the Epacts is 11, 22, 3, 14, 35, 
6, 17, 28, 9, 20, 1, 12, 23, 4, 15, 26, 7, 18, 29. But instead of 
29, the Epact at. the end of the cycle is 0. 

To find the Epact^ multiply the Golden Number by 11, from 
that product substract 11, divide the remainder by 30, and this 
remainder is the Epact. Thus, the Epact for 1813 is 28. 

Beside the annual, there is likewise a monthly Epact, arising 
from the difference between a Calendar and Lunar Month. 
This difference, however, amounting only to one day in each 
month, and the excess, which had been gained in January, be- 
ing again lost in February, through the shortness of that month, 
this Epact in reality commences with the month of March. Al- 
lowing then one day for the month of March, and adding one 
day to it for each eucceeding month to the end of the year, we 
shall readily find the Epact for each month. This Epact is 
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CHRONOLOGY. 2fS 

known among seamen by the namd of JTu number a/ the month 
from March. ' , 

To find the agt of the Moon^-^By the help of these two Epacts 
the age. of the moon on any given day in any year may be ascer- 
tained. If these two Epacts be added to the day of the monlt^ 
on which the moon's age is required, the sum of the three num- 
bers will give the age of the moon on that day. Thus, it is re- 
quired to know how old the moon was on July the 4th, 1811. 
The annual Epact of that year is 6. July being the fifth month 
from March inclusive, the monthly Epact on July 4th is 5. Then 
4+6+5=sl5. On that day, therefore, the moon will be IS 
days old, that is, it will be full moon. 

For January and February add either 11 and 12 to the Epact 
of the preceding, or and 1 to that of the current year* 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

of 
REMARKABLE EVENTS. 



To gfve a distinct view of tbe succession of princes in tbe ehief empiret 
or king^donsl, without employing difflBrent oolumns, (wfaic|i distracti tbe at- 
tention, and occupies too much space,) the series of the sovereigns of dif- 
ferent nations is distinguished, in this table, by different typograpical cha- 
racters. B^ this method the succession of the sovereigns in the different king- 
doms is immediately distinguishable, and also the duration of their reigns. 
In the intervals of time between every two successive reigns are reconled 
the remarkable events which occurred in those periods in all parts of the 
world; and thus the connection of general history is preserved unbroken. 
** Accuracy is not to be expected in the dates of transactions and events 
which occurred in remote times ; an approximation to truth is all that cbro- 
nologers can pretend to. Hence the discrepances which appear io the dates 
of the same occurrences in different tables of chronology." EdUor. 

The names of the kings and emperors of Borne are printed in Roman 
small capitals ; as, 

14 Tiberius, Emperor of Rome. 

The series of the popes is distinguishable by this character TT prefixed to 
each name; as, 

1513 IT Pope Leo X. 

The sultans of the Ottoman empire are designated by a curve prefixed to 
their names ; as, 

1328 w Urchanes, £mper6r of the Turks. 

The names of the emperors of Germany are printed in Italic capitals ; as, 

887 ARJ>rOLDy Emperor of Germany. 

The kings of England are designated by the Black Saxon type ; as, 

, 1066 mUitan, (the Conqueror,) King of England. 

The kings of Scotland are denoted by a larger capital beginning the 
word; as> 

1309 Robert III., King of Scotland. 
The Kings of France are distinguished by the Italic type ; as, 

1498 Liwis XI J, King qf Frances ^oOqIc 
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